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To  His  Excellency,  Hon.  Samuel  R.  Van  Sant,  Governor  of  Minnesota: 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  law,  I  have 
the  honor  to  submit  to  you  for  transmission  to  the  legislature 
the  twelfth  biennial  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  for  the  school  years  1901  and  1902,  with  the  attendant 
documents. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  W.  OLSEN, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  STATISTICS  FOR  THE 
LAST  THREE  YEARS. 

I.— PUPILS. 

Increase  in 


1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

Two  Years. 

Number  entitled  to  apportionment  

341,181 
58,026 

341,441 

353,612 
61,059 

Number  not  entitled  to  apportionment.. 

61,600 

399,207 

403,041 

414,671 

15,464 

Average   number   of   days   attended  in 

common  districts   

Average  length  of  school  in  months,  corn- 

79.9 
7.2 

79.8 
6.8 

•  81 

6.9 

1.1 

Number  who  did  not  attend  forty  days — 

Common  districts   

Independent  and  special  districts... 

45,983 
12,043 

48,550 
13,050 

47,433 
13,626 



1,450 
1,583 

Totals   

58,026 

61,600 

61,059 

3,033 

Number  of  pupils  between  8  and  16  years, 
of  age — 

Independent  and  special  districts.... 

163,141 
99,493 

164,837 
109,218 

172,068 
109,468 

8,927 
9,975 

Totals   

262,634 

274,055 

281,536 

18,902 

Number  of  pupils  between  8  and  16  years, 

who  attended  sixty  days  during  year — 

Independent  and  special  districts  

120,308 
89,372 

116,513 
94,740 

119,540 
102,038 

*768 
12,666 

Totals   

209,680 

211,253 

221,578 

11,898 

II.— TEACHERS. 

Number  employed  in  common  districts — 

1,764 
6,114 

1,731 
6,400 

1,613 
6,952 

*151 

838 

Totals   

7,878 

8,131 

8,565 

687 

In  independent  and  special  districts — 

288 
2,420 

376 
2,625 

361 
3,679 

73 
1,259 

Totals   

2,708 

3,001 

4,040 

1,332 

•Decrease. 
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Total  number  of  teachers  in  all  public 
schools   

Average  monthly  wages- 
Common  districts — 

Males   

Females   

Independent  and  special- 
Males   

Females   


1900. 
10,586 


1901. 
11,132 


$38.30  $42.26 

31.08  32.74 

91.57  91.85 

44.00  44.98 


Increase  in 
1902.    Two  Years. 


12,605 


$43.46 
33.14 


93.50 
44.87 


2,019 


$5.16 
2.06 

1.93 
.87 


Number  of  teachers  who  are  graduates — 
Common  districts — 

High  School. 

1900   1,391 

1901   1,773 

1902   2,061 

Independent  and  special — 

1900   1,290 

1901  !   1,851 

1902   2,055 

Totals  for  1902   4,116 


Normal  School. 
674 
676 
780 


1,292 
1,759 
1,949 


College 
215 
224 
198 


473 
588 
666 


2,729 


864 


Time  teachers  have  held  their  positions- 
Common  districts — 


1900  

1901  

1902  

Independent  and  special- 

1900  

1901  

1902  

Totals  for  1902.. 


Three  Years 
or  More. 
628 
662 
682 


1,169 
1,988 
2,089 


Two  Years. 
1,031 
1,185 
1,272 


523 
633 
896 


One  Year. 
2,605 
4,372 
4,533 


652 
817 
1,060 


2,771 


2,168 


5,593 


III  —  SCHOOLHOUSES. 


Number  of  schoolhouses  built — 
Independent  and  special 

districts   

Common  school  districts. 

Totals   

Value  of  same  

Total  number  of  schoolhouses 
Value  of  same  


1900. 


22 
238 


!60 


$534, 4S1 
7,273 
$15,188,490 


1901. 


26 
265 


291 


$478,754 
7,498 
$17,206,025 


1902. 


32 
310 


342 

$786,002 
8.598 
$17,604,446 


Increase  in 
Two  Years. 


$251,521 
1.325 
$2,415,956 
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IV.— SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

Increase  in 

1900.          1901.  1902.  Two  Years. 

Number  of  libraries                                          2,774          3,129  3,650  876 

Volumes  purchased  ,                                       32,477        34,913  53,120  20,643 

Total  number  of  volumes  in  all                       328,697       359,908  453,362  124,665 

Value  of  all  school  libraries                           $278,167     $291,797  $343,679  $65,512 


V.— FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 
RECEIPTS. 

1900.                  1901.  1902. 

Cash  on  hand  beginning 

of  year                           $1,731,091.02       $1,790,840.77  $1,968,633.38 

From  apportionment  .. .      1,296,465.95        1,462,065.73  1,164,881.97 

Special  and  local  tax...  3,332,029.66  4,336,918.41  4,309,259.59 
Bonds  sold  and  all  other 

sources                             1,087,978.07           970,709.85  1,530,524.30 

Totals                             $7,447,564.70       $8,560,534.76  $8,973,299.24 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

For  teachers'  wages....    $3,842,987.23       $3,918,777.76  $4,347,354.53 
For    new  schoolhouses 

and  sites                           394,768.53           674,718.14  737,199.01 

For  all  other  purposes. .      1,606,905.71        2,076,819.25  1,961,557.10 

Totals                             $5,644,661.47       $6,670,315.15  $7,046,110.64 

Cash   on   hand   end  of 

year                                1,602,903.23        1,890,219.61  1,927,188.60 

Grand  totals                  $7,447,564.70       $8,560,534.76  $8,973,299.24 

AGGREGATE  INDEBTEDNESS  OF  DISTRICTS. 

Number  of  districts  in- 
cluded                                       2,083                  1,822  1,628 

Amount                                 $4,586,204.31       $4,229,705.29  $4,407,098.00 

Total  number  of  school 

districts                                    6,896                 7,147  7,209 

AMOUNT  OF  APPORTIONMENT  FOR  EACH  SCHOLAR. 

October                                          $2.73                  $1.85  $2.00 

March                                                1.25                    1.25  1.30 


Increase  in 
Two  Years. 

$237,542.36 
*131,583.98 
977,229.93 

442,546.23 
$1,525,734.54 


$504,367.30 

342,430.48 
554,651.39 

$1,401,449.17 

324,285.37 


*455 
'$179,106.31 

313 


VI.— DICTIONARIES  SOLD. 

Increase  in 

1900.  1901.  1902.  Two  Years. 

Dictionaries  sold    285  252  410  125 


Decrease. 
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VII.— STATE  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


Number  received  state  aid. 

Number  pupils  enrolled  

Number  graduates  

Amount  of  state  aid  


1900. 

115 
12.436 
1.405 


1901. 

129 
15,278 
1.673 
$950.00 


1902. 
141 

15,410 
1,877 
$770.00 


Increase  in 
Two  Years. 

26 
2.974 


VIII.— GRADED  SCHOOLS. 


Number  received  state  aid. 
Amount   


110 

0.00 


107 
$400.00 


119 
$400.00 


IX.— SEMI-GRADED  SCHOOLS. 


Number  r 
Amount  . 


?ceived  state  ai< 


190 

j.OO 


19S 
$125.12 


244 
$101.00 


X. — RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

Number  received  state  aid                                  662            564  747 

Amount                                                             $75.00       $100.00  $80.00 

XL— TEACHERS*  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  schools                                         41                48  37 

Number  of  teachers  enrolled                       4. SIS             5..164  4,514 

Total  cost  (.training  schools  and  in- 
stitutes.                                            $25.24*.00      $33,179.32  $28,003.67 

Cost  per  capita  (training  schools «...          $4.99             $6.29  $5.91 

Cost  per  capita  <;  institutes j                           2.29              2.06  1-92 


•4 
•304 

52.654.67 
$0.92 
♦.37 


XII. — STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

ENROLLMENT. 


Winona  . 
Mania  to 
St.  Cloud 


190L 
645 
€57 
477 
416 


1902. 
625 
64? 


Totals 


14_ 


•E»eerease. 
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During  the  biennial  period  covered  by  this  report,  the  National 
Educational  Association  met  in  Detroit  in  1901,  and  in  Minneap- 
olis in  1902,  and  two  meetings  of  the  Minnesota  Educational  As- 
sociation have  been  held  in  St.  Paul.  How  far  Minnesota  through 
her  educational  system  and  results  attained  under  its  work- 
ings, is  keeping  pace  with  the  crystallized  ideals  of  our  fore- 
most educationists  throughout  the  Union  and  in  this  state,  may  be 
determined  by  considering  this  report  in  the  light  of  the  following 
resolutions  of  general  interest,  touching  state  education.  At  its 
Detroit  meeting  the  National  Educational  Association  made  a  dec- 
laration of  principles  and  policies  governing  public  school  educa- 
tion, the  last  twelve  of  which  are  as  follows: 


1.  The  public  school  should  be  the  center  of  the  educational  life  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  it  is  located.  Especially  should  this  be  true  in  rural  dis- 
tricts. Here  should  be  found  the  public  library  for  the  use  of  all;  here  the 
educational  extension  courses  should  draw  the  old  and  the  young;  here  may 
literary  and  social  meetings  be  held  which  will  tend  to  uplift  the  mental, 
social  and  spiritual  life  of  the  people.  Freed  from  the  ravenous  influence 
of  partisan  politics,  untouched  by  the  narrowness  of  rigid  sectarianism,  the 
public  school  should  become  the  real  center  of  the  broader  intellectual  life, 
the  educator  of  men  and  women  beyond  the  school  age,  as  well  as  the  guide 
of  childhood  and  youth. 

2.  The  subjects  that  may  properly  be  taiight  in  elementary  schools  include 
those  that  bear  upon  the  ethical,  physical  and  aesthetic  nature  of  the  child, 
as  well  as  its  purely  intellectual  nature.  Sober,  industrious,  intelligent, 
honest,  cultured  citizenship  should  be  the  result  of  public  school  training  in 
the  United  States. 

3.  Our  system  of  education  will  not  be  wholly  free  until  every  grade  of 
school,  from  the  kindergarten  to  and  including  the  university,  shall  be  open 
to  every  boy  and  girl  of  our  country. 

4.  The  liberality  of  men  of  wealth  in  making  large  donations  to  institu- 
tions of  learning  is  to  be  strongly  commended  and  encouraged.  At  the  same 
time,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  popular  education  rests  upon  the 
people,  and  should  look  to  them  for  its  chief  support  and  control.  The  relation 
between  state  and  local  support  should  be  so  adjusted  that  communities  will 
maintain  a  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  their  schools. 

5.  The  public  school  system  of  a  state  should  be  a  unit  from  the  kinder- 
garten to  and  including  the  university,  and  all  private  institutions  should 
endeavor  to  work  in  harmony  with  the  ideals  of  public  education,  so  far  as 
their  special  purpose  will  permit  them.  In  order  that  public  and  private 
Institutions  of  learning  may  more  fully  co-operate  in  the  general  work  of 
education,  the  relation  between  these  institutions  should  be  more  clearly 
denned  than  it  is  at  the  present  time. 

c».  Legislation  with  respect  to  public  education  must  not  wait  for  public 
sentiment!  It  should  lead  public  sentiment,  when  necessary.  Experience 
teaches  that  what  people  are  compelled  by  law  to  do  with  respect  to  schools, 
they  readily  learn  to  do  without  compulsion,  but  that  they  usually  are  slow 
to  demand  reforms  which  involve  increased  taxation.  School  legislation 
should  therefore  be  under  the  general  direction  of  educational  experts. 

7.  The  National  Educational  Association  recognizes  the  principle  that  the 
child  has  the  same  right  to  be  protected  by  law  from  Ignorance  as  from 
abuse,  neglecl  and  hunger;  and  il  therefore  records  with  approval  that  many 
of  the  leading  states  of  the  Union  have  compulsory  education  laws  upon  their 
statute  books, 

8.  While  many  cities  have  at  least  partly  solved  the  problem  of  school 
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supervision,  in  most  rural  communities  the  problem  is  almost  wholly  un- 
solved. Close,  constant,  expert  supervision  of  schools  in  both  city  and  coun- 
try is  imperatively  demanded,  not  only  on  account  of  the  large  financial 
interests  involved,  but  also  on  account  of  the  supreme  importance  of  the 
teachers'  work,  and  the  lack  of  well-rounded  preparation  on  the  part  of  many 
teachers. 

9.  The  National  Educational  Association  watches  with  deep  interest  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  consolidating  rural  schools  and  transporting 
pupils  at  public  expense,  now  attempted  in  many  of  our  leading  states.  We 
believe  that  this  movement  will  lead  to  the  establishment  of  township  and 
county  high  schools,  and  thus  bring  more  advanced  education  to  rural  com- 
munities. We  also  believe  that  supplementary  state  support  of  rural  high 
schools  is  in  the  highest  interest  of  the  entire  state. 

10.  The  state  should  support  and  control  institutions  whose  object  is  the 
preparation  of  teachers  for  the  public  schools.  Normal  schools  free  to  persons 
preparing  to  teach  are  an  absolute  necessity  in  a  perfected  system  of  educa- 
tion. 

11.  No  one  should  be  placed  in  charge  of  a  school  who  has  not  been  previ- 
ously trained  for  the  work  of  teaching.  The  plan  of  issuing  teachers'  certifi- 
cates of  low  grade  year  after  year  is  at  best  a  makeshift,  and  should  be  dis- 
continued whenever  the  state  is  sufficiently  advanced  in  education  to  warrant 
its  discontinuance.  There  should  be  a  limit  to  the  length  of  time  a  person 
can  serve  as  an  apprentice  iu  the  vocation  of  teaching. 

12.  We  believe  that  the  standards  for  school  architecture,  including  the 
proper  seating,  heating,  lighting,  ventilation  and  ornamentation  of  school 
buildings,  should  be  as  definite  as  the  standards  for  teaching.  The  law 
should  fix  the  dimensions  and  all  other  requirements  of  school  buildings,  as 
well  as  the  size  and  character  of  school  grounds. 

Of  the  foregoing  policies,  the  first  is  attracting  attention  and 
being  agitated  in  Minnesota,  and  yet,  especially  in  our  rural  dis- 
tricts, the  public  schools  are  not  in  any  large  sense  the  center  of 
general  educational  life  of  the  communities  in  which  they  are  lo- 
cated. The  old-fashioned  spelling  schools,  debating  clubs  and  liter- 
ary societies  unfortunately  are  less  in  vogue  than  formerly,  but 
from  year  to  year  libraries  have  been  placed  in  many  of  our 
schools.  Under  our  excellent  library  law  870  school  libraries  have 
been  added  in  the  last  two  years  while  others  have  been  enlarged, 
the  aggregate  increase  in  volumes  being  120,643. 

The  second  is  a  theoretical  idea,  not  always  carried  out  in  actual 
practice.  Except  that  all  our  schools  do  not  furnish,  free  kinder- 
garten instruction,  our  system  of  public  education  is  essentially  free 
from  the  kindergarten  to  and  including  the  university.  Minnesota 
is  one  of  the  few  states  whose  high  schools  are  all  open  free  of  tui- 
tion, to  all  children  within  its  borders  prepared  for  the  work. 

During  this  period,  the  Minnesota  State  University  received  a 
fund  in  trust  of  $50,000  from  the  Hon.  John  B.  Gilfillan,  of  Min- 
neapolis, the  income  from  which  is  to  be  used  in  aid  of  such  deserv- 
ing youths  of  our  state  as  may  be  found  struggling  for  an  education 
beyond  their  own  means  of  obtaining,  the  applicants  for  aid  to  ask 
for  a  loan,  not  a  gift.   In  the  language  of  President  Northrop,  "The 
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benefits  to  be  derived  from  this  generous  gift  of  Mr.  Grilfillan  will  be 
great,  and  students  seeking  an  education  will  be  helped  by  it  in  all 
the  years  to  come." 

Mrs.  Mary  H.  Elliott,  of  Minneapolis,  made  a  gift  to  the  univer- 
sity of  |250  a  year  "To  be  used  as  a  scholarship  loan  fund  for  as- 
sisting young  men  in  the  School  of  Mines." 

Mr.  Caleb  H.  Dorr,  of  Minneapolis,  erected  on  the  campus  of  the 
university  a  drinking  fountain  of  granite,  at  a  cost  of  several  thou- 
sand dollars. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Pillsbury  Gale  is  now  constructing,  at  large  expense, 
a  stone  and  iron  fence  of  artistic  design  along  the  front  of  the  uni- 
versity campus. 

The  ratio  between  state  and  local  support  for  public  schools 
must  always  remain  more  or  less  an  open  question.  Under  our 
laws  a  fair  ratio  exists. 

The  unity  suggested  in  the  fifth  policy  is  in  a  large  measure  at- 
tained in  Minnesota,  Under  our  system  the  work  in  high  schools 
and  graded  schools  articulates  with  the  courses  offered  in  the  State 
University,  and  again  by  mutual  co-operation  with  county  superin- 
tendents and  other  common  school  authorities,  the  work  in  our  un- 
graded and  country  schools  in  turn  articulates  with  that  of  our 
grammar  and  high  schools.  While  parochial  schools  are  main- 
tained, no  serious  friction  has  occurred. 

As  to  the  sixth  policy:  Our  educational  history  indicates  that 
legislation  follows  after  (sometimes  long  after)  public  sentiment. 
Where  educational  legislation  has  kept  abreast  of  public  sentiment 
it  has  always  proven  helpful  to  the  state.  The  policy  suggested  is 
a  wise  one.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  certain  class  of  people  must 
be  forced  by  the  artificial  pressure  of  law  to  maintain  reasonably 
efficient  public  school  conditions. 

The  seventh  policy  of  compulsory  education  has  been  embodied 
in  law  for  a  number  of  years,  but  having  been  left  to  local  enforce- 
ment, has  remained  almost  a  dead  letter  in  our  rural  communities. 
In  some  of  our  cities  and  towns  it  has  been  enforced  with  good 
results. 

As  to  the  eighth  policy:  Minnesota  is  especially  fortunate  in 
its  efficient  body  of  city  superintendents,  nearly  all  of  whom  are 
college  bred  men  of  high  culture  and  experience. 

The  county  superintendency  entails  much  drudgery  and  is  inade- 
quately paid,  so  it  does  not  always  enlist  the  bes-t  equipped  men 
and  women.  However,  our  county  superintendents  as  a  rule  are 
conscieul  ions  and  painstaking,  and  do  far  more  than  simply  comply- 
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ing  with  the  letter  of  the  law;  yet  the  work  of  a  county  superintend- 
ent in  the  average  county  is  so  great  that  close  supervision  cannot 
be  realized. 

The  ninth  policy  has  been  formally  indorsed  by  our  own  educa- 
tors, and  the  last  regular  session  of  the  legislature  authorized  the 
formation  of  large  school  units  and  transportation  at  public  ex- 
pense. The  subject  is  being  agitated,  and  in  a  few  places  transpor- 
tation is  now  successfully  operated  in  consolidated  districts.  In 
supplementary  state  support  of  high  schools  and  other  schools 
maintaining  a  prescribed  standard  of  excellence  Minnesota  leads 
the  Union. 

In  regard  to  the  tenth  and  eleventh  policies:  The  last  regular 
session  of  the  legislature  wisely  made  more  adequate  provision  for 
the  maintenance  of  state  normal  schools  than  any  of  its  predeces- 
sors, and  normal  work  during  the  last  two  years  has  been  of  a 
higher  order  than  ever  before.  Under  the  present  state  examina- 
tion law  the  standard  for  teachers'  certificates  is  advanced  from 
year  to  year,  and  there  is  a  limit  to  the  time  a  person  can  serve  as  an 
apprentice  in  the  vocation  of  teaching  on  the  lowest  grade  of  cer- 
tificate. 

As  to  the  twelfth  policy:  This  report  shows  commendable  im- 
provement in  school  house  construction  and  sanitation  in  our  towns 
and  villages,  and  public  sentiment  giving  increased  attention  to  the 
aesthetic  side  of  school  conditions.  While,  as  the  illustrations 
herein  indicate,  some  improvements  of  rural  school  buildings  are 
being  made,  school  house  construction  in  the  rural  districts  is  not 
in  the  older  parts  of  the  state  keeping  pace  with  improvements  of 
farm  houses  and  other  buildings. 

No  state  authority  is  exercised  in  the  building,  heating,  lighting, 
and  ventilating  of  school  buildings,  and  thousands  of  school  chil- 
dren are  environed  by  unwholesome  conditions.  The  desirability 
of  properly  constituted  boards,  armed  with  ample  power  to  throw 
about  the  flower  of  our  youth  a  healthful  physical  and  moral  envir- 
onment cannot  be  questioned.  But  this  and  the  other  policies  rec- 
ommended will  be  elsewhere  discussed  more  fully  in  this  report. 
(See  page  30). 

While  much  remains  to  be  accomplished  for  public  education  in 
Minnesota,  it  is  gratifying  to  reflect  that  so  any  of  the  principles 
commended  with  deliberation  by  the  highest  educational  authority 
of  the  nation  have  also  commended  themselves  to  the  generous  pub- 
lic spirit  of  our  great  commonwealth. 
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At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  held  in 
Minneapolis  in  July,  1902,  the  following  resolutions  in  some  re- 
spects expanded  the  foregoing: 

1.  We  believe  that  a  conservative  but  efficient  compulsory  education  law, 
with  the  proper  regulation  of  child  labor,  is  necessary  to  the  complete  realiza- 
tion of  a  good  common  school  system. 

2.  Wre  heartily  commend  every  step  which  may  be  taken  for  increasing  the 
necessary  qualifications  of  teachers,  and  hope  soon  to  see  as  definite  a  stand- 
ard for  the  training  of  teachers  as  is  now  fixed  by  the  best  schools  in  the 
country  for  the  training  of  physicians  or  lawyers.  We  believe  that  the  fixing 
of  such  a  standard  and  a  strict  adherence  to  it  would  elevate  the  work  of  the 
teacher  to  that  of  a  profession. 

3.  We  commend  any  movement  that  may  be  inaugurated  for  securing 
uniformity  of  requirements  in  the  training  and  the  licensing  of  teachers  in  the 
various  states  and  territories,  and  which  would  bring  about  a  just  recognition 
by  these  states  and  territories  of  the  diplomas  or  certificates  granted  under 
this  system. 

4.  We  would  plead  for  unity  of  effort  for  the  complete  education  of  the 
child,  constantly  keeping  in  mind  that  the  present  division  of  the  work  of 
instruction  into  elementary,  secondary  and  higher  is  for  administrative  pur- 
poses only.  The  character  of  the  work  is  not  to  be  influenced  by  any  such 
division.  The  growth  of  the  child  through  education  into  full  manhood  or 
womanhood  is  to  be  a  continuous  process,  marred  by  no  imaginary  lines 
of  division. 

5.  We  are  glad  to  note  that  many  of  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
country  are  obliterating  one  of  these  lines  by  the  acceptance  of  good  high 
school  work  as  a  standard  for  entrance  without  examination,  thereby  admit- 
ting that  the  efficiency  of  a  school  system  is  to  be  judged  by  the  character 
and  the  intellectual  poAver  of  its  pupils  and  not  by  their  ability  to  meet  a 
series  of  technical  tests  which  may  in  many  instances  show  ability  to  mem- 
orize the  printed  page  instead  of  power  to  think  and  act.  We  believe  that 
it  is  both  just  and  possible  to  keep  the  country  schools  in  the  forefront,  and, 
in  all  respects,  up  to  the  highest  standard  of  excellence  and  efficiency.  The 
movement  to  consolidate  the  weaker  districts  in  the  country  and  to  provide 
public  and  free  transportation  for  the  pupils  to  and  from  the  schools,  tends 
to  that  end. 

6.  We  congratulate  those  states  which  have  been  pioneers  in  demonstrating 
the  possibilities  in  this  mode  of  reorganization,  and  renew  our  endorsement 
and  commendation  of  it  as  the  best  plant  yet  proposed  in  relief  of  the  isolated 
one-room  schools. 

7.  We  believe  that  justice  and  fair  play  require  that  high  school  oppor- 
tunities should  be  as  ample  and  live  to  the  country  children  as  they  are  fast 
coming  to  be  to  the  children  of  every  progressive  urban  community. 

8.  We  commend  to  all  local  authorities  the  necessity  of  greater  care  in 
the  arrangement  of  courses  of  study,  that  they  may  be  adapted  to  the  pupils 
to  be  instructed,  rather  than  that  the  pupils  should  he  adaped  to  a  fixed  course 
of  study  and  an  inflexible  system  of  grading. 

9.  We  hold  that  the  individuality  of  the  pupil  should  be  carefully  consid- 
ered, to  the  end  that  he  may  be  instructed  in  the  light  of  his  limitations  and 
capacity. 

10.  We  urge  greater  thoroughness  in  instruction  in  the  so-called  elementary 
subjects,  rather  than  enrichment  of  courses  already  over-taxed,  at  the  expense 
of  thorough  and  satisfactory  work. 

11.  We  regard  true  education  as  inseparable  from  morality,  and  believe 
that  the  public  school  is  the  recognized  agency  to  make  this  relation  binding. 
We  urge  public  school  authorities  of  the  country,  teachers  and  parents  to 
give  strict  attention  to  moral  instruction  in  our  schools  as  the  true  founda- 
tion of  character  and  citizenship. 

12.  Familiarity  with  the  English  Bible  as  a  masterpiece  of  literature  is 
rapidly  decreasing  among  the  pupils  in  our  schools.   This  is  the  direct  result 
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of  a  conception  which  regards  the  Bible  as  a  theological  book  merely.  We 
hope  for  such  a  change  of  public  sentiment  in  this  regard  as  will  permit  and 
encourage  the  English  Bible  to  be  read  and  studied  as  a  literary  work  of  the 
highest  and  purest  type,  side  by  side  with  the  poetry  and  prose  which  it  has 
inspired  and  in  large  part  formed.  We  do  not  urge  this  in  the  interest  of  sec- 
tarian instruction  of  any  kind,  hut  that  this  great  book  may  ever  be  the 
teacher's  aid  in  the  interpretation  of  history  and'  literature,  law  and  life — 
an  unrivaled  agency  in  the  development  of  true  citizenship,  as  well  as  in  the 
formation  of  pure  literary  style. 

13.  We  commend  the  examples  of  those  boards  of  education  whose  settled 
policy  is  to  employ  teachers  upon  merit  only,  without  reference  to  political  or 
other  considerations. 

14.  We  look  with  alarm  upon  any  attempt  to  use  the  public  schools  as  a 
means  of  gain,  by  foisting  on  the  patrons  of  these  schools  text-books  selected 
by  those  wholly  unfamiliar  with  the  needs  and  demands  of  the  schools. 

15.  There  should  be  a  commission  created  by  this  body  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  collect  all  the  best  information  extant  on  the  construction  of  school 
buildings  and  matters  pertaining  to  school  hygiene  and  sanitation,  and  pub- 
lish it  in  a  form  which  will  be  available  for  use  by  school  authorities. 

16.  The  good  of  every  community  demands  that  there  shall  be  a  regular 
skilled  inspection  of  schools,  in  order  to  protect  both  the  pupils  and  the  com- 
munity from  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases,  as  well  as  to  detect  and 
correct  ailments  in  children  which  interfere  with  their  mental  progress. 

17.  We  further,  urge  that  teachers  be  given  such  instruction  in  school 
hygiene  as  will  make  them  familiar  with  many  of  the  physical  defects  of  chil- 
dren, and,  if  possible,  with  the  means  of  correcting  them. 

18.  A  proper  conception  of  what  educational  work  can  do  for  the  com- 
munity and  state  can  best  be  inculcated  by  a  thoroughly  wide-awake  teach- 
in--  profession,  therefore  we  cordially  endorse  the  organization  of  summer 
schools  throughout  the  country  for  the  instruction  and  training  of  teachers 
by  the  leading  educators.  These  schools  should  be  centers  from  which  should 
emanate  higher  standard's  of  teaching,  and  consequently  a  better  system  of 
schools,  thereby  securing  a  sound  and  intelligent  public  opinion  for  the  sup- 
port of  these  schools  and  higher  ideals  for  the  life  of  those  educated  in  them. 

The  Minnesota  Educational  Association  in  1900-1901  promul- 
gated the  following  declarations,  which,  in  connection  with  the 
above,  may  be  considered  our  state  educational  platform  today : 

1.  Resolved,  That  we  favor  such  legislation  as  is  necessary  to  secure  a 
term  of  four  years  for  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
urge  that  the  salary  of  the  position  be  raised  to  $4,000  a  year. 

2.  Resolved,  That  we  recognize  as  a  movement  in  the  right  direction  the 
plan  of  having  the  science  and  nature  work  which  is  now  attempted  in  our 
rural  schools  bear  more  directly  upon  the  needs  of  the  rural  school  pupils. 

3.  Resolved,  That  we  approve  of  the  plan  of  distributing  leaflets  prepared 
by  the  State  Agricultural  School,  outlining  suitable  exercises  and  experiments 
for  home  work  of  pupils,  and  designed  to  give  them  the  scientific  basis  upon 
which  successful  work  in  agriculture  depends. 

4.  Resolved,  That  the  plan  for  the  consolidation  of  the  rural  schools  rec- 
ommended so  strongly  by  our  worthy  and  efficient  state  superintendent,  J. 
W.  Olsen,  and  which  plan  was  approved  by  the  last  legislature  of  the  state, 
has  the  hearty  and  cordial  support  of  the  association. 

5.  Resolved,  That  the  increasing  demand  upon  the  high  schools  of  the 
state  calls  for  teachers  who  are  not  only  well  prepared  in  the  subject  matter 
they  teach,  but  understand  as  well  the  technique  ,the  practical  application  of 
the  principles  of  psychology,  in  the  instruction  of  this  subject  matter;  that 
it  is  demanded  of  high  schools  to  modify  and  extend  the  curriculum  of  study 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  domestic  and  industrial  life,  as  well  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  higher  education. 
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6.  Resolved,  That  the  University  of  Minnesota  is  the  source  provided  by 
the  state  from  which  the  demand  for  high  school  instruction  can  be  supplied, 
and  that  it  is  the  conviction  of  this  association  that  the  present  provision  is 
inadequate.  We  therefore  request  that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed,  with 
the  president  of  the  association  as  chairman,  to  confer  with  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  University  to  urge  upon  them  the  necessity  of  strengthen- 
ing its  pedagogical  department  by  the  addition  of  two  or  three  instructors. 
And  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  deemed  advisable  in  the  line  of  giving  op- 
portunity for  higher  pedagogical  instruction. 

7.  Resolved,  That  this  association  hereby  pledges  its  support  to  indus- 
trial education.  The  legislative  and  executive  committees  are  directed  to 
do  all  which  may  advance  the  interests  of  the  movement  to  use  the  schools 
to  dignify  labor,  to  make  home  keepers  more  capable,  to  prepare  boys  for 
skilled  manual  labor,  and  to  make  the  teacher  a  more  efficient  laborer  in  the 
betterment  of  the  social,  civic  and  economic  world. 

Pursuant  to  the  third  and  fourth  resolutions  of  our  State  Asso- 
ciation, the  last  regular  session  of  the  legislature  generously  ap- 
propriated $4,000  for  the  working  out  of  suitable  bulletins,  which 
are  now  being  distributed. 

The  last  resolution  indicates  the  pivot  upon  which  educational 
thought  has  revolved  in  this  state  for  some  time.  A  glance  at  the 
general  program  of  the  last  State  Educational  Asociation  shows 
how  foremost  a  place  industrial  education  occupied  in  its  addresses 
and  discussions. 

This  subject  is  so  intensely  practical,  important  and  interesting, 
not  only  to  educators,  but  to  the  public  generally,  that  extracts  from 
papers  and  discussions  relating  thereto  at  the  Minnesota  Educa- 
tional Association  are  embodied  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

PUBLIC  INTEREST  IN  EDUCATION— STATE  RESOURCES. 

Public  education  has  been  intelligently  promoted  and  fostered 
in  Minnesota.  Our  chief  executives  have  ever  devoted  a  large  meas- 
ure of  their  best  energies  to  the  rising  generations  of  the  state.  In 
his  first  message  to  the  Assembly  Governor  Ramsey,  now  the 
"Grand  Old  Man,"  said: 

"The  subject  of  education,  which  has  always  been  of  the  first 
importance,  especially  in  all  new  American  communities,  deserves, 
and  I  doubt  not  will  receive,  your  earliest  and  most  devoted  care." 

Our  present  executive,  with  characteristic  earnestness,  has 
given  teachers'  institutes  and  other  educational  gatherings  at  nu- 
merous places  throughout  the  state  the  benefit  of  practical,  patriotic 
addresses  thai  in  no  small  degree  have  aroused  in  our  teachers, 
school  officers  and  patrons  higher  ideals  of  education  and  their 
<iuiios  and  responsibilities  in  regard  to  if.  Our  Legislatures  for 
forty  years  have  shown  intelligence,  catholicity  of  spirit  and  a  rigid 
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honesty  in  representing  the  people  of  Minnesota  in  this  behalf. 
State  superintendents,  of  ripe  scholarship  and  special  training,  co- 
operating with  our  Governors  and  Legislatures,  have  always  given 
a  distinctly  upward  trend  to  educational  movements  in  Minnesota, 
so  that  the  state  has  kept  abreast  of  the  times,  and,  without  ex- 
travagance, has  moved  upward  step  by  step  and  year  by  year  to  the 
high  position  it  now  occupies.  With  the  exception  of  Texas,  with 
its  immense  public  domain,  Minnesota  has  a  larger  public  school 
fund  than  any  other  state  in  the  Union,  now  amounting  to  over  $14,- 
000,000,  which  it  is  estimated  will  aggregate  $30,000,000  when  the 
school  lands  are  all  sold.  In  a  paper  read  before  the  Minnesota 
Educational  Association  in  1898,  Miss  Jennie  C.  Grays,  then  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Minneapolis,  says: 

"State  Auditor  Dunn,  in  a  recent  article,  asserts  that  no  state  in 
the  Union  has  handled  its  school  lands  better  than  Minnesota;  that 
the  state  today  has  a  permanent  school  fund  of  over  $13,000,000,  yet 
two-thirds  of  the  lands  remain  to  be  disposed  of,  and  there  have 
been  disbursed  for  educational  purposes  nearly  $10,000,000,  the  in- 
come from  this  fund.  He  shows  that  Oregon  and  Kansas,  who  each 
receive  the  two  sections,  the  same  as  Minnesota,  have  both  to- 
gether realized  only  about  $9,000,000,  and  their  lands  are  practically 
all  sold." 

During  the  last  biennial  period  G33  new  school  houses  have  been 
built  at  a  cost  of  $1,264,756.00,  making  the  total  number  of  school 
houses  in  the  state  8,598.  The  total  reported  value  of  school  houses 
and  sites  within  the  state  is  $17,604,446.00,  as  against  $15,188,190.00 
two  years  ago;  while  these  improvements  have  been  made  the  dis- 
tricts carrying  an  indebtedness  have  decreased  455,  a  decrease  of 
1179,106. 

RURAL  SUPERVISION. 

From  the  "History  of  Education  in  Minnesota"  we  learn  that  the 
territorial  school  code  made  district  trustees  the  examiners  of 
teachers  and  visitors  of  schools.  Before  teachers  could  be  em- 
ployed they  were  to  be  examined  as  to  moral  character  and  ability 
to  teach  a  district  school.  This  requirement  was  of  little  practical 
value,  since  there  was  no  standard  of  scholarship  and  no  popular 
demand  for  experience  in  teaching.  Trustees  could  practice  favor- 
itism to  any  extent,  unchecked  by  any  higher  supervision. 

In  1860  the  township  was  made  the  unit  of  supervision  and  pro- 
vided for  the  election  of  a  township  superintendent  of  common 
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schools,  but  in  many  townships  capable  men  could  not  be  found  for 
this  service.  "The  school  code  of  1862  undertook  to  remedy  this 
defect;  county  commissioners  were  required  to  appoint  in  each  com- 
missioner's district  a  man  to  examine  candidates,  and  in  case  of  sat- 
isfactory results  to  grant  certificates,  good  for  one  year  in  any  com- 
mon school  of  the  county.  This  law  was  scarcely  an  improvement 
upon  examination  by  trustees  or  town  superintendents,  as  it  left 
several  examiners  in  a  county,  and  each  had  a  standard  of  his  own, 
or  no  standard.  If  an  examiner  was  thorough  he  was  avoided  and 
candidates  went  to  an  easy  man,  who  received  his  fifty  cents  on  a 
few  indefinite  questions.'' 

In  18G4  it  was  enacted  that  in  counties  desiring  to  do  so  the 
commissioners  should  appoint  "a  fit  person  of  high  moral  character 
and  literary  and  scientific  attainments,  who  shall  be  county  super- 
intendent of  schools."  Under  this  law  thirty -five  had  voluntarily 
adopted  the  plan  in  1868.  In  1869  the  legislature  enacted  that  the 
commissioners  should  provide  superintendents  for  all  counties. 
This  act  was  followed  in  1877  by  a  general  law  making  this  office 
elective  in  all  counties  of  the  state. 

At  an  annual  meeting  of  the  county  superintendents  in  1885  a 
permanent  organization  was  effected  under  the  name  of  "State  As- 
sociation of  County  Superintendents  of  Schools  of  Minnesota." 
At  its  annual  meeting  in  January,  1890,  this  association  became  a 
part  of  the  State  Educational  Association. 

From  sixty  to  seventy-five  per  cent  of  all  our  county  superin- 
tendents usually  attend  the  annual  meetings,  and  the  far-reaching 
influence  of  this  body,  representing  the  common  people  in  upbuild- 
ing our  common  schools,  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  The  state 
one  mill  tax,  the  free  text  book  law,  the  granting  of  aid  to  efficient 
schools,  the  summer  training  schools,  the  library  law,  the  state  ex- 
amination of  teachers,  all  excellent  features  of  our  system,  are  the 
results  of  the  thought  and  agitation  of  these  officers,  in  co-operation 
with  our  state  superintendents.  Many  county  superintendents  hold 
teachers'  meeting,  officers'  conventions,  prepare  plans  for  school 
houses,  assist  in  selecting  teachers,  apparatus,  text  books  and  li- 
braries, disentangle  school  officers'  accounts,  and  otherwise,  in 
numerous  ways,  advance  the  cause  of  education.  And  ye1  rural 
supervision  is  far  from  adequate,  owing  to  lack  of  superintendent's 
Lime  ID  the  ordinary  conniy;  lack  of  authority;  lack  oi*  means  for 
instructing  school  officers;  and  occasional  lack  of  interest  and  com- 
petency. Suggestions  for  meeting  the  needs  of  the  time  in  this  re- 
gard are  offered  on  pages  30-32. 
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TEACHERS— THEIR  EXAMINATIONS. 

As  above  mentioned,  licences  to  teach  were  first  granted  by  the 
district  examiners,  then  by  township  examiners,  later  by  examiners 
in  county  commissioners'  districts,  and,  when  the  county  superin- 
tendency  was  established,  by  the  county  superintendents.  Under 
them  the  system  gradually  grew  in  efficiency.  During  the  last 
three  years  all  teachers  have  been  examined  by  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  who  issues  questions  upon  which  ap- 
plicants throughout  the  state  write  at  the  same  time,  the  manu- 
scripts being  sent  immediately  to  his  office,  under  whose  supervi- 
sion certificates  are  issued.  By  this  system  of  uniform  examina- 
tions the  standard  for  entering  the  teaching  profession  has  been 
raised,  the  requirements  made  uniform,  and  due  credit  given  to 
those  who  have  shown  special  fitness  for  and  success  in  their  work. 

During  the  year  ending  July,  1901,  there  were  6,918  applicants, 
3,698  of  whom  passed.  During  the  last  year  9,004  applied,  of  whom 
5,802  passed.  While  under  the  law  a  number  of  appeals  were  taken 
to  the  professors  of  the  State  University,  the  judgment  of  this  De- 
partment was  sustained  in  every  case.  It  is  everywhere  conceded 
that  the  present  plan  has  decided  advantages  over  the  old  one, 
where  each  county  superintendent  had  a  standard  of  his  own — or 
no  standard.  However,  owing  to  lack  of  funds  for  the  purpose,  the 
examinations  cannot  be  made  extensive  enough  to  be  sufficiently 
searching  and  thorough.  An  applicant,  restricted  to  eight  or  ten 
questions  in  a  subject,  may  even  with  fair  knowledge  of  the  subject 
accidentally  fail,  and,  contra,  one  of  superficial  knowledge  accident- 
ally pass.  A  larger  examination  fund  will  enable  the  Department 
to  offer  more  complete  tests,  protecting  more  fully  the  rights  of 
both  teachers  and  schools. 

SUMMER  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

The  last  legislature  increased  the  appropriation  for  teachers* 
training  schools  $6,000  annually.  This  has  made  possible  the  em 
ployment  of  a  larger  corps  of  instructors,  and  almost  every  county 
which  during  the  past  two  years  has  applied  for  a*  training  school 
has  had  its  request  granted.  In  1901  forty-five  training  schools, 
of  four  weeks  each,  three  of  six  weeks  each,  and  seven  one-week 
institutes  were  held,  the  enrollment  in  the  training  schools  being 
5,164,  and  in  the  institutes  271.  In  1902  thirty-seven  training 
schools  of  four  weeks  each  and  twelve  one-week  institutes  were  pro- 
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vided,  the  enrollment  in  the  former  being  4,513  and  in  the  latter 
682. 

During  years  past  different  attempts  to  follow  a  state  course  of 
study  have  failed.  This  is  not  strange  when  the  widely  differing 
conditions  within  the  state  are  considered.  Roseau  county,  for  in- 
stance, although  it  has  49  schools,  employing  63  teachers,  is  fifty 
miles  distant  from  the  nearest  high  school  and  over  150  miles  from 
a  state  normal  school;  its  sturdy  pioneers  have  been  engaged  in 
building  roads  and  blazing  the  way  for  the  onward  progress  of  civ- 
ilization. Blue  Earth  county,  with  a  state  normal  school  at  its 
county  seat  and  four  state  high  schools  within  its  borders,  has  a 
wealthy  population,  amply  able  to  educate  its  rising  generation  for 
the  business  of  teaching,  and  other  vocations  of  life,  in  these  easily 
accessible  institutions  of  learning.  It  naturally  follows  that  it  is 
difficult  or  impossible  for  this  Department  or  any  committee  to 
offer  the  best  general  course  for  the  summer  schools  of  the  state, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  best  specific  course  for  both  Roseau  and 
Blue  Earth  counties.  But  by  conference  and  co-operation  with 
conductors  and  county  superintendents  this  Department  has  en- 
deavored to  so  organize  the  summer  school  work  that  it  shall  be 
systematic,  progressive,  and  connected  from  year  to  year.  At  the 
end  of  the  summer  school  term  the  conductor  sends  the  Department, 
in  addition  to  other  data,  complete  syllabi  of  the  work  accomplished. 
When  a  subsequent  summer  school  is  held  these  syllabi  are  given 
the  next  conductor,  so  that  he  and  the  county  superintendent  may 
frame  a  new  course  of  study  or  continue  the  former  one  in  orderly 
sequence. 

The  wisdom  of  the  legislature  in  granting  liberal  appropriations 
for  summer  schools  has  been  shown  in  the  higher  efficiency  which 
the  teachers  of  our  country  schools  have  attained  from  year  to 
year.  While  during  the  last  two  examinations  959  first  grade  cer- 
tificates were  issued  by  the  Department,  only  605  were  issued  upon 
the  1  wo  preceding. 

The  Aims  of  the  Summer  Training  School  are: 
To  symmetrize  the  academic  training  of  the  teacher.    Bere  she  may 
pursue  one,  two  or  three  of  those  branches  in  which  she  IVHs  rusty 
or  deficient;  may  be  trained  to  intensive,  philosophic  and  more  per- 
sisted study. 

To  introduce  to  the  teacher  the  best  and  ripest  pedagogic,  thought,  the 
whal  and  how  to  teach,  helping  him  to  define  the  meaning,  aim  and 
purposes  of  education,  and  to  acquire  definite  standards  of  criticism 
and  comparison. 
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To  foster  professional  spirit,  create  enthusiasm  and  encourage  the 
teacher.  Country  teachers  are  necessarily  isolated  from  one  an- 
other. A  spirit  of  professional  honor  and  courtesy  will  be  fostered 
by  contact  and  acquaintance.  Many  a  faithful  teacher  becomes  dis- 
couraged in  her  work.  The  pupils  seem  difficult  to  manage;  she  is 
away  from  home,  friends,  and  trusty  counsel.  In  the  summer  school 
she  learns  how  other  teachers  have  overcome  similar  difficulties;  she 
returns  to  her  work  invigorated  by  new  life,  moved  by  new  ideas  and 
higher  ideals.  Well  says  Dr.  Arnold:  "Ideals  never  grow  without 
nourishment.  The  teacher's  ideals  starve  and  die  out  without  the 
inspiring  and  enlivening  contact  with  other  teachers  in  the  study 
of  master  minds." 

To  afford  the  competent  county  superintendent  the  opportunity  of 
unifying  the  work  of  Jus  county  along  those  well  defined  lines  of  progress 
that  seem  best  and  most  expedient. 

In  addition  to  meeting  these  general  aims,  two  distinctive  fea- 
tures characterized  our  summer  schools  last  year: 

1.  Supt.  Orville  T.  Bright  and  other  experts  were  em- 
ployed to  give  illustrated  lectures  showing  that  which  is  considered 
best  in  school  architecture,  sanitary  lighting,  heating,  and  ventila- 
tion, artistic  in  decoration  in  the  school  house  and  on  the  grounds, 
most  convenient  in  arrangement  of  blackboards,  seating,  etc.  By 
pre-arrangement  all  school  officers  and  others  interested  through- 
out the  county  were  invited  to  attend.  The  results  of  this  experi- 
ment wTere  very  gratifying,  in  awakening  school  district  boards  to  a 
fuller  realization  of  their  duties  and  opportunities. 

2.  Professors  from  the  State  Agricultural  School  and  others 
specially  fitted  for  the  work  gave  series  of  lectures  illustrated  by 
practical  experiments  to  suggest  the  introduction  of  elementary 
instruction  in  agriculture  in  our  rural  schools.  It  is  not  the  inten- 
tion to  convert  these  into  mere  farm  schools,  but  in  them  is  an  ad- 
vantageous opening  for  something  corresponding  to  the  manual 
training  of  the  city  schools,  which  is  further  explained  elsewhere  in 
this  report. 

As  far  as  possible  every  summer  school  had  model  primary 
classes  in  connection  with  it,  under  the  charge  of  an  expert  primary 
teacher,  thus  illustrating  concretely  some  of  the  best  methods  and 
devices  in  the  most  difficult  work  that  falls  to  the  responsibility  of 
the  country  teacher.  The  aim  has  been  to  appoint  as  conductors 
not  only  successful  teachers,  but  persons  of  known  executive  ability, 
with  the  courage  and  persistence  necessary  to  maintain  the  organi- 
zation of  the  school  and  to  appoint  instructors  because  of  their 
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broad  culture,  special  training  and  successful  experience  along 
their  professional  lines. 

The  Department  agrees  with  Superintendent  Bliss,  who,  after  a 
long  and  successful  experience  as  conductor  and  inspector,  makes 
the  following  recommendation:  'There  should  be  some  uniformity 
in  all  the  summer  schools  of  the  state  in  the  teaching  .of  different 
things  that  are  to  be  taught  in  different  ways.  For  example,  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  English  Grammar,  certain  expressions  and  forms 
of  Arithmetic,  etc.,  so  that  when  the  student  teachers  have  been 
trained  in  the  summer  school  that  a  particular  method  or  expres- 
sion is  right,  the  markers  of  the  State  Examining  Board  will  not 
mark  such  expression  or  method  wrong." 

The  four- week  summer  school  term  is  too  short.  About  the  time 
that  those  in  attendance  are  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
work  and  habituated  to  study,  the  term  closes.  Oftentimes  as 
much  is  accomplished  in  the  last  week  as  in  the  first  two  weeks. 
The  summer  school  term  should  be  extended  to  six  weeks,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  even  if  this  necessitates  a  corresponding  re- 
duction in  the  number  held.  Six-week  summer  schools  were  held 
at  the  normal  schools  in  St.  Cloud  and  Mankato  and  at  the  State 
University  in  1901.  The  results  proved  so  generally  satisfactory 
that  had  it  not  been  for  conflicting  with  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  in  Minneapolis  last  summer  a  larger  num- 
ber of  six-week  schools  would  have  been  held  this  year.  This  leads 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  a  "Summer  Term  for  Teachers''  of  seven 
weeks'  duration  should  be  maintained  in  each  of  our  state  normal 
schools  to  supplement  the  regular  summer  school  work  as  hitherto 
offered. 

Such  length  would  allow  full  six  weeks  for  solid  work  in  addi- 
tion to  time  required  for  enrollment,  organization,  and  closing,  with 
a  sum  11  margin  over. 

The  proposed  term  should  constitute  a  permanent  and  regular 
feature  of  the  Normal  School  system,  increasing  to  that  extent  the 
facilities  and  opportunities  for  the  higher  preparation  of  teachers  in 
Minnesota, 

The  controlling  and  sufficienl  reason  calling  lor  such  action  is 
1  he  argenl  need  of*  a  larger  number  of*  properly  qualified  teachers  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  state.  For  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
qualifications  of  teachers,  and  thus  the  character  of  (lie  schools,  the 
state  wisely  offers  to  furnish  financial  assistance  to  school  districts 
which  employ  teachers  holding  certificates  of  the  first  grade.  Be- 
neficent as  was  the  purpose  of  this  provision,  the  measure  fails  to 
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secure  to  the  schools  the  full  benefit  intended  because  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  obtaining  teachers  whose  qualifications  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  law.  During  the  past  two  years  the  supply  of  teach- 
ers having  the  necessary  certification  has  been  much  less  than  the 
demand.  I  am  informed  that  within  a  period  of  five  months  end- 
ing at  the  present  date  the  requests  for  graduates  of  the  Winona 
Normal  School  to  teach  in  rural  schools  have  been  more  than  80, 
and  to  teach  in  graded  schools  more  than  30,  in  excess  of  the  number 
that  the  school  could  furnish.  This  represents  the  general  deficiency 
in  the  supply  of  teachers  holding  first  grade  certificates  in  this 
state;  and  like  reports  reach  us  from  surroundings  states. 

Under  conditions  thus  set  forth  the  question  naturally  arises: 
Can  the  Normal  Schools  do  more  to  furnish  properly  qualified 
teachers  for  Minnesota,  and  especially  for  its  rural  schools?  The 
answer  must  be:  Very  little,  if  anything,  more,  unless  they  are 
authorized  to  open  their  doors  during  a  part  of  the  long  summer 
vacation  for  the  admission  of  students  and  rural  school  teachers 
eager  to  avail  themselves  of  opportunities  which  the  Normal 
Schools  are  designed  to  offer. 

The  number  of  teachers  now  teaching  on  certificates  of  the  sec- 
ond and  third  grade  in  Minnesota,  is  large.  Very  many  of  these 
teachers  are  both  ambitious  and  promising;  but  there  is  small  op- 
portunity for  them  to  improve  greatly  their  qualifications,  since 
circumstances  compel  them  to  teach  during  those  parts  of  the  year 
when  educational  facilities  adequate  to  their  needs  are  offered  by 
the  state.  Plainly,  public  interest  calls  for  the  encouragement  of 
these  teachers.  The  comparatively  small  number  of  them  who,  in 
spite  of  the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking,  manage  to  attend  the  Nor- 
mal Schools,  promptly  take  hold  of  the  work  with  eagerness  and 
ability,  and  when  they  leave  stand  among  the  very  best  of  their 
chisses  in  spirit,  scholarship,  and  efficiency. 

The  length  of  school  year  in  rural  schools  varies  from  five  to  nine 
months.  In  comparatively  few  cases  does  it  extend  beyond  eight 
months.  From  the  remaining  four  months  of  the  year,  seven  weeks 
could  be  taken  without  in  any  way  overworking  the  teacher. 

The  permanency  in  the  location  and  in  the  personnel  of  the 
faculty  will  produce  a  regularity  and  definiteness  in  the  work 
which  our  other  state  summer  schools  are  unable  to  secure. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  conditions  existing  in 
the  summer  especially  favor  attendance  by  those  whom  financial 
considerations  seriously  affect.  In  the  summer  all  kinds  of  provi- 
sions are  less  expensive,  rooms  need  not  be  heated,  and  lighting 
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bills  are  much  reduced.  Moreover,  the  large  number  of  rooms  then 
vacant  in  the  city  and  the  small  number  of  persons  desiring 
board  cause  not  a  little  competition  among-  boarding  houses,  and 
this  fact,  together  with  the  considerations  named,  would  render  the 
cost  of  living  for  students  very  considerably  less  than  during  the 
regular  term. 

In  order  that  the  work  of  the  summer  might  serve  especially  to 
aid  the  rural  schools,  I  would  recommend  that  the  subjects  to  be 
pursued  be  limited  to  music,  drawing,  methods  of  teaching,  nature 
study  and  to  those  branches,  proficiency  in  which  is  required  by 
law  for  state  teachers'  first  and  second  grade  certificates.  In  order 
also  to  render  the  incentive  to  attendance  as  strong  as  possible  and 
to  afford  those  attending  the  largest  benefit,  classes  should  be  so 
arranged  that  a  student  could  take  two  lessons  daily  in  a  giveu 
subject  and  thus  in  7  weeks'  time  earn  a  full  term  credit.  In  some 
cases  double  work  in  two  subjects  might  be  taken,  and  thus  two 
full  term  credits  be  obtained.  In  any  event,  full  credits  could  be 
earned  in  the  regular  half-term  subjects.  Adjustments  of  this  kind 
to  fit  the  conditions  presented  would  make  it  possible  for  an  able 
and  ambitious  student  to  teach  during  7  or  8  months  each  year  and 
ultimately  secure  a  diploma  of  graduation  without  the  loss  of  op- 
portunity to  earn  his  way  while  doing  this. 

Another  point  which  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  while  trying  to 
ascertain  the  benefit  that  rural  school  teachers  would  derive  from 
the  summer  term,  is  the  fact  that  many  of  those  who  might  be  in- 
duced, even  with  difficulty,  to  attend  for  a  single  term  would  during 
that  time  discover  in  themselves  latent  abilities  and  in  the  school 
opportunities  never  before  realized.  The  result  of  this  discovery 
would  be,  as  it  always  has  been,  a  determination  to  push  on  to  the 
completion  of  a  course  of  study  and  to  the  attainment  of  fitting 
preparation  for  the  work  of  teaching,  (liven  one  term's  attendance, 
awakening  and  stimulation  of  native  ability  and  ambition  in  stu- 
dents of  promise  are  sure  to  follow. 

Again,  owing  to  entrance  conditions  in  one  or  more  subjects  and 
the  necessity  of  repeating  some  work,  a  number  of  students  And 
themselves  at  the  close  of  the  year  in  June  deficient  in  one  or  more 
units  of  work  and  unable  to  graduate.  To  this  class  of  students 
the  short  summer  term  would  be  a  great  gain,  since  it  would  enable 
them  to  make  up  the  deficiency  and  obtain  their  diploma  in  time  to 
accept  positions  as  teachers  iii  September.    At  the  same  time,  it 

need  hardly  be  said,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  Hernial  gradu- 
ates, available  for  work  at  the  opening  of  the  school  year,  is  an  im- 
portant consideration  from  the  standpoint  of  public  interest. 
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Finally  the  limitation  of  work  to  the  subjects  as  above  enumer- 
ated would  so  tar  lessen  the  necessary  teaching  force  that  the  ex- 
pense of  maintenance  would  be  no  barrier  to  the  execution  of  the 
plan  proposed.  A  summer  faculty  of  8  or  9  teachers  at  each  school 
would  be  enough  to  carry  on  this  work  efficiently.  There  would  be 
no  expense  for  fuel  and  very  little,  if  any,  for  lighting.  The  cost  of 
materials  used  and  the  incidental  expenses  would  not  be  great.  In 
my  view,  therefore,  an  appropriation  to  each  school  of  $3,000  (possi- 
bly a  smaller  amount  for  the  smaller  schools)  per  year  would  enable 
it  to  do  this  work  in  a  wholly  satisfactory  way,  with  a  summer  en- 
rollment to  begin  with  of  from  200  to  250  students — an  enrollment 
which  would  surely  be  reached  and  perhaps  surpassed. 

It  certainly  seems  poor  economy  to  close  up  these  expensive 
plants  during  the  portion  of  the  year  when  they  can  be  run  at  the 
least  possible  cost  and  at  the  time  when  they  can  render  the  great- 
est service  to  the  rural  schools. 

This  plan  does  not  contemplate  the  discontinuance  of  summer 
training  schools,  but  rather  a  means  of  substituting  normal  courses 
in  sections  contiguous  to  state  normal  schools. 

SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

In  1884  the  public  schools  of  the  state  were  reported  as  having 
in  their  libraries  9,067  volumes,  valued  at  $12,612.  By  the  encour 
agement  which  the  state  wisely  gives  to  foster  the  growth  of  libra- 
ries, we  find  in  1892  146,670  volumes  in  the  schools,  valued  at  $139,- 
144;  in  1900  328,697  volumes,  valued  at  $278,167.  Eight  hundred 
and  seventy-six  new  libraries  have  been  placed  in  our  schools  during 
the  last  two  years,  and  others  enlarged,  representing  a  library 
growth  during  this  biennial  period  of  124,665  volumes,  the  present 
number  of  library  books  being  453,362 — estimated  value,  $303,679. 

The  present  state  library  law  is  one  of  the  best  laws  upon  our 
statute  books.  I  fully  concur  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  State  Su- 
perintendent Pendergast  in  the  biennial  report  for  1894,  where  he 
says : 

"There  is  little  doubt  that  the  amount  distributed  among  the 
districts  that  have  availed  themselves  of  the  advantages  offered  by 
the  library  law  has  been  productive  of  more  real  good  than  any 
equal  sum  appropriated  by  the  state  for  the  benefit  of  the  common 
schools." 

The  library  commission  has  always  exercised  great  care  and  dis- 
cretion in  the  selection  of  books.    No  books  of  a  trashy,  sectarian 
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or  questionable  moral  character  have  been  listed.  A  library 
should  be  purchased  for  every  school: 

To  Provide  Reference  Books:  A  brief  but  reliable  set  of  cyclope- 
dia, an  atlas,  a  manual  of  parliamentary  law,  and  half  a  dozen  aca- 
demic dictionaries,  should  be  in  every  school  room;  pupils  should 
be  taught  to  understand  the  meaning  of  classical,  historical,  and 
mythological  allusions  in  their  reading,  and  to  that  end  should  be 
taught  to  use  reference  books  freely.  School  text-books  are  neces- 
sarily so  brief  as  to  be  often  little  more  than  outlines  for  study. 
The  pupil's  true  education  upon  leaving  school  cannot  be  measured 
by  the  standard  of  how  many  pages  he  has  gone  over  in  the  different 
text-books,  but  by  the  habits  of  thought  and  investigation  formed. 
As  most  of  our  pupils  never  pass  beyond  the  common  schools,  it  is 
doubly  important  that  they  be  habituated  to  close  study  and  proper 
use  of  reference  books. 

To  Provide  Reading  Collateral  to  the  School  Studies:  ,The  study  ot 
geography,  history  and  other  branches  naturally  suggests  the  read- 
ing of  certain  books.  A  lesson  in  geography  may  suggest  the  read- 
ing of  "Seven  Little  Sisters"  or  "Boy  Travellers  in  Europe;"  the 
study  of  a  historical  lesson  the  reading  of  "Ten  Boys,"  "The  Ran- 
gers," "The  Drummer  Boy,"  and  a  hundred  others.  In  courses  of 
study  issued  by  our  county  superintendents  directions  are  given  as 
to  what  books  teachers  may  advantageously  use  collateral  with  dif- 
ferent subjects. 

To  Provide  Books  of  General  Culture:  Some  of  the  best  works  of 
science,  fiction,  poetry,  history,  biography  and  travel. 

There  is  a  doubtful  advantage  to  the  state  in  teaching  how  to 
read,  and  there  stopping,  if  the  child  simply  learns  how  to  read 
"Red  Mike"  or  the  "Life  of  Jesse  James."  It  is  the  function  of  the 
school  to  teach  not  only  how  to  read,  but  what  to  read— to  create 
in  the  pupil  a  love  for  good  reading,  and  a  discriminating  taste,  that 
lie  may  enjoy  association  with  the  best  men  and  women  who  have 
left  their  thoughts  upon  the  printed  page,  and  shun  the  yellow, 
poisoned,  doubtful  "literature"  almost  everywhere  offered  tor  sale. 
The  eminent  Charles  Frances  Adams,  .Jr.,  well  says:  "As  far  as  I 
can  judge,  we  leach  our  children  the  mechanical  pari  of  reading, 

and  then  turn  them  loose  to  take  their  chances.     If  the  child  has 

naturally  an  inquiring  or  i  magi  mil  Lve  mind,  he  perchance  may  work 
his  way  unaided  through  the  traps  and  pitfalls  of  literature.  *  *  * 
Here  on  the  threshold  of  (his  vast  field  of  literature,  full  as  il  is  of 
holes,  bogs  and  pitfalls,  our  common  school  system  brings  our 
children,  and  having  brought  them  here,  to  go  on  or  not,  just  as  I  hey 
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please,  or,  if  they  do  go  on,  to  find  their  own  way  or  lose  it,  as  it  may 
chance.  I  think  this  is  all  wrong.  Our  educational  system  stops 
just  where  its  assistance  might  be  made  invaluable,  just  where  it 
passes  out  of  the  mechanical  and  enters  the  individual,  just  where 
instruction  ceases  to  be  a  drudgery  and  becomes  a  pleasure." 

Education  includes  the  whole  course  of  training,  not  only  in- 
tellectual and  physical,  but  moral  as  well.  In  our  secu 
lar  schools  I  know  of  no  other  one  way  by  which  so 
much  may  be  done  to  lead  our  pupils  upward  to  a 
high  moral  plane  as  through  the  avenues  of  good  literature. 
Right  books  start  new  trains  of  thought;  pure  books  inspire  pure 
thoughts.  The  young  man  who  has  learned  to  entertain  Haw- 
thorne, Emerson,  Whittier  and  Lowell  at  the  evening  fireside  of  his 
rural  home,  that  he  may  listen  with  entranced  attention  to  the 
music  of  their  language  as  they  speak  to  him  words  of  wisdom,  is 
not  beset  with  so  many  dangerous  temptations  if  he  enters  the  lists 
to  seek  his  fortune  among  strangers,  as  he  must  depend  upon 
chance  acquaintance  for  companionship.  Fifteen  or  twenty  dollars 
when  distributed  among  all  the  patrons  of  any  school  district  is  a 
sum  so  trifling  as  hardly  to  be  felt,  yet  it  will  purchase  a  circulating- 
library  that  will  give  ample  reading  matter  to  supply  the  district 
during  the  long  evenings  of  winter.  The  benefits  of  a  library  are 
not  confined  to  the  children — the  books  pass  from  house  to  house  to 
cheer  and  entertain  parents  and  grandparents  as  well.  Next  to 
text  books,  a  well  selected  library  is  the  most  indispensable  adjunct 
to  the  advancement  of  educational  interests. 

While  the  last  legislature  wisely  enlarged  the  annual  appropria- 
tion for  aid  to  libraries  from  f 10,000  to  f 12,500  a  year,  this  sum  is 
too  small  to  meet  half-way  all  the  districts  that  seek  its  benefits. 
During  the  latter  months  of  last  year  and  the  year  before  aid  could 
not  be  granted  for  want  of  funds.  It  will  be  the  part  of  wisdom 
for  the  legislature  to  enlarge  materially  this  appropriation. 

SPECIAL  AID  TO  SCHOOLS. 

The  granting  of  special  aid  to  high  schools  attaining  a  pre- 
scribed standard,  as  inaugurated  in  1878,  and  since  extended  to  all 
elementary  schools,  has  so  greatly  fostered  and  promoted  better 
schools  that  a  similar  policy  has  been  urged  by  educationists  in 
most  of  our  surrounding  states.  Regarding  this  policy,  I  fully  con- 
Mi  r  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  my  esteemed  predecessor,  Superin- 
tendent Lewis: 
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No  finer  scheme  has  ever  been  worked  out  by  a  legislature  for  improving 
common  schools  than  the  Minnesota  scheme,  and  the  phenomenally  and  un- 
precedentedly  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  high  and  graded  schools  in  this 
state,  and  the  number  of  pupils  receiving  instruction  in  these  schools,  as  well 
as  the  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  instruction  imparted,  is  a  splendid 
testimonial  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Minnesota  legislature.  In  the  rural  and 
semi-graded  schools  progress  and  improvement  in  the  conditions  and  environ- 
ments are  equally  noticeable. 

The  legislature  of  1901  appropriated  f 115,000,  to  be  distributed, 
$1,000  to  each  high  school ;  $52,000,  to  be  distributed,  $100  to  each 
graded  school;  $25,000,  to  be  distributed,  $200  to  each  semi-graded 
school;  $60,000,  to  be  distributed,  $100  to  each  rural  school;  the  ex- 
pense of  inspection  not  to  exceed  $9,500,  to  be  drawn  from  the  high 
school  and  graded  school  appropriations.  The  law  of  distribution 
to  high  schools  provides,  however,  that  "In  case  the  amount  appro- 
priated and  available  for  the  payment  of  aid  to  such  schools  in  any 
year  be  insufficient  to  apportion  each  of  such  state  high  schools  as 
are  entitled  thereto  the  full  amount  of  $1,000,  then  in  such  case  such 
amount  as  is  appropriated  and  available  shall  be  apportioned  pro 
rata  among  all  the  schools  entitled  thereto.''  During  the  past  Two 
years  all  the  graded  schools  qualifying  under  the  law,  being  107  in 
1901  and  119  in  1902,  received  the  full  amount  of  $400  annually. 

DEFICIENCIES  IN  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  SPECIAL  STATE  AID  TO 
HIGH  SCHOOLS,  SEMI-GRADED  SCHOOLS  AND  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

For  the  year  ending  July  31,  1901,  129  high  schools  qualified  for 
the  special  state  aid,  each  receiving  $850.  For  the  following  year 
141  high  schools  qualified,  each  receiving  $770.  For  the  year  1901 
198  semi-graded  schools  qualified  for  the  special  state  aid,  each 
receiving  $125.12;  and  for  the  following  year  244  of  these  schools 
qualified,  each  receiving  $101.  For  the  year  ending  July  31,  1901, 
564  rural  schools  duly  qualified,  received  $100  each;  for  the  year 
ending  .July  31,  19(12,  747  rural  schools  qualified  for  the  special 
shite  aid,  each  receiving  $so. 

On  account  of  the  insufficient  amount  appropriated  for  these  dif- 
ferent schools  for  the  biennial  period,  a  deficiency  exists  in  t  he  total 
amount  to  which  each  school  is  entitled,  in  order  to  secure  its  full 
share  as  contemplated,  the  amounts  for  the  dilferent  classes  of 
schools  for  tin'  years  being  as  follows: 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


1901. 
1902. 


129  at  $150  each 
141  at  $230  each 


$19,350.00 
32,430.00 
  $51,780.00 
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SEMI-GRADED  SCHOOLS. 


1901.  198  at  $74.88  each 

1902.  244  at  $99.00  each 


$14,826.24 
24,156.00 


38,982.24 


RURAL  SCHOOLS. 


1902.    747  at  $20.00  each 


$14,940.00 


14,940.00 


Grand  total 


$105,702.24 


In  the  past  deficiency  appropriations  have  been  made  by  the 
legislature  to  pay  all  districts  fully,  as  contemplated  in  the  original 
appropriation  acts.  If  the  established  precedent  is  to  be  followed 
it  will  necessitate  a  deficiency  appropriation  of  $105,702.24. 


The  following  recommendations  for  the  consideration  of  our 
legislature  at  its  next  session  are  made  after  conference  with  lead- 
ing educators  throughout  the  state,  and  I  believe  will  be  supported 
by  public  sentiment  generally: 

First — That  the  law  of  apportionment  of  the  state  school  funds 
be  so  amended 

a.  That  the  minimum  school  year  be  extended  from  five  to  six 
or  seven  months. 

b.  That  an  attendance  of  sixty  instead  of  forty  days  be  required 
as  a  basis  for  apportionment. 

c.  That  pupils  enrolled  in  the  model  departments  of  state  nor- 
mal schools  draw  for  these  institutions  apportionment  under  the 
same  conditions  as  apply  to  other  public  schools. 

Second — That  the  minimum  age  for  securing  a  teacher's  certifi- 
cate be  raised  from  17  to  18  or  19  years. 

Third — That  authority  to  transport  pupils  at  public  expense  be 
granted  all  school  districts  to  school  houses  either  within  their  own 
or  adjoining  districts. 

Fourth — That  laws  limiting  the  area  of  school  districts  be  re- 
pealed. 

Fifth — That  authority  be  granted  county  superintendents  to  con- 
demn unsuitable  school  houses,  and  to  approve  plans  for  improving 
old  ones  and  constructing  new  ones. 

Sixth — That  school  officers  be  paid  for  attending  educational 
meetings  annually,  upon  call  of  the  county  superintendent. 

Seventh — More  adequate  pay  for  county  superintendents. 
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Eighth — State  inspectors  for  semi-graded  and  rural  schools  ap- 
plying for  special  state  aid. 

Ninth — A  state  board  of  education. 

Tenth — An  appropriation  for  teachers'  summer  training  schools 
in  our  state  normal  schools. 

Eleventh — An  enlarged  appropriation  to  encourage  school  li- 
braries. 

Twelfth — A  larger  teachers'  examination  fund  or  authority  to 
charge  applicants  a  small  examination  fee. 

Thirteenth — An  increased  contingent  fund  for  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction. 

Fourteenth — Deficiency  appropriations  for  special  state  aid. 

Fifteenth — Careful  consideration  of  the  needs  of  our  great  uni- 
versity, normal  schools  and  other  educational  institutions  as  clearly 
set  forth  in  their  special  reports. 

In  support  of  these  recommendations  I  beg  to  add: 

First — During  the  last  year  251,415  pupils  were  enrolled  in  the 
common  schools  of  the  state,  of  whom  47,433  did  not  attend  forty 
days,  as  required  in  order  to  draw  apportionment  for  their  districts; 
172,068  so  enrolled  are  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  sixteen  years, 
but  we  find  that  52,528  failed  to  attend  the  sixty  days  necessary 
under  our  compulsory  attendance  law,  which  will  remain  a  dead 
letter  in  the  rural  districts  unless  provision  be  ri5ade  for  a  non-resi- 
dent truant  officer.  I  would  recommend  that  the  minimum  school 
year  be  increased  from  five  to  six  or  seven  months,  and  that  attend- 
ance in  order  to  draw  apportionment  be  increased  from  forty  to 
sixty  davs.  This  will  receive  virtually  unanimous  indorsement 
from  county  superintendents  and  other  educators,  and  will  in  my 
opinion  materially  lengthen  the  average  attendance  per  pupil. 

I  recommend  that  the  law  providing  for  apportionment  of  the 
current  school  fund  be  so  amended  that  state  normal  schools 
draw  apportionment  for  those  pupils  attending  their  model  schools, 
under  the  same  provisions  as  pupils  attending  the  regular  public 
schools.  When  normal  schools  provide  instruction  as  good  as  or 
better  than  thai  offered  in  other  public  schools  it  seems  but  justice 
to  permit  their  sharing  the  apportionment  of  current  school  funds. 

Second    I  recommend  thai  the  minimum  age  at  which  any  per- 

son  can  Secure  ;i  certificate  to  teach  be  raised  from  seventeen  to 

eighteen  or  nineteen  years.  'Hie  work  of  the  teacher  requires  skill, 
tact,  and  mental  maturity  not  to  be  expected  in  a  boy  or  gii  l  seven- 
teen years  of  age.  I  most  earnestly  urge  that  eighteen  is  rather 
too  low  than  too  high  a  required  minimum  age.    The  minimum  age 
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of  nineteen  years  established  in  some  states  is  still  better.  While 
it  is  true  that  in  rare  cases  a  youth  of  seventeen  has  better  judg- 
ment than  a  person  of  twenty-five  or  thirty,  vet  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases  it  is  hardly  short  of  crime  to  entrust  boys  and  girls  in  the 
formative  period  of  life  to  other  boys  and  girls  less  than  eighteen 
years  of  age. 

Third — The  present  law  provides  that  the  board  of  education  of 
any  district  organized  as  herein  provided  (that  is,  a  consolidated 
district),  shall  have  power  to  provide  for  the  transportation  of 
pupils  to  and  from  school  at  public  expense,  etc.  Scores  of  com- 
mon school  districts  now  organized  are  so  large  that  transporta- 
tion of  pupils,  or  multiplying  school  houses,  is  necessary.  Many  of 
these  desire  to  transport  their  pupils,  but  are  not  authorized  to  do 
so  under  the  present  law\ 

I  respectfully  recommend  that  the  right  to  provide  such  trans- 
portation be  extended  to  all  school  districts  of  the  state,  and  a  sys- 
tem of  contracts  whereby  one  district  may  contract  with  another 
for  the  education  of  its  pupils  and  still  draw  the  district  quota  of 
public  money.  Xew  York  has  such  a  system.  Connected  therewith 
is  a  provision  permitting  the  district  contracting  to  transport  its 
pupils  to  the  district  contracted  with.  The  first  contract  law  was 
passed  in  1896.  During  the  next  year  twenty-seven  districts  took 
advantage  of  the  law  and  contracted  with  adjoining  districts.  The 
number  has  increased  from  that  time  until  last  year,  when  300  con- 
tracts wrere  filed. 

I  believe  the  plan  of  New  York  and  Wisconsin,  authorizing  a  dis- 
trict to  suspend  its  school  and  arrange  with  any  adjoining  district 
or  districts  for  the  instruction  of  children,  transporting  them  if 
necessary  and  expedient,  and  yet  be  able  to  maintain  its  separate 
organization  and  participate  in  the  apportionment  of  school  funds, 
is  the  most  rational  method  of  promoting  practical  consolidation  in 
Minnesota.  Undoubtedly,  in  many  places,  districts  can  be  induced 
to  favor  temporary  suspension  for  a  term  or  a  year  wmose  prejudice 
of  tradition  would  not  sanction  their  formal  dissolution  and  con- 
solidation with  other  districts.  This  contract  system  will  natur- 
ally lead  to  formal  consolidation  where  best  and  necessary. 

Fourth — Assuming  that  the  right  be  extended  to  all  school 
districts  to  transport  pupils  if  so  desired,  I  would  recommend  that 
our  present  laws,  limiting  expressly  or  by  implication  the  area  of 
any  school  district  to  a  tract  six  miles  square,  be  repealed.  Legis- 
lation should  encourage  rather  than  restrict  the  formation  of  larger 
school  units,  as  larger  units  tend  to  even  the  burdens  of  taxation 
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and  usually  insure  more  liberal  and  efficient  school  administration 
and  support. 

Fifth — On  page  54  of  the  Virginia  School  Laws,  edition  of  1892, 
we  find  the  following:  "No  public  school  shall  be  allowed  in  any 
building  which  is  not  in  such  a  condition  and  provided  with  such 
conveniences  as  are  required  by  a  due  regard  to  decency  and  health; 
and  when  a  school  house  appears  to  the  county  superintendent  of 
schools  to  be  thus  unfit  for  occupancy,  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  con- 
demn the  same,  and  immediately  give  notice  thereof,  in  writing,  to 
the  chairman  of  the  board  of  district  trustees,  and  thenceforward 
no  public  free  school  shall  be  held  therein,  nor  shall  any  part  of  the 
state  or  county  fund  be  applied  to  support  any  school  in  such  house 
until  the  county  superintendent  shall  certify,  in  writing,  to  the 
board  of  school  trustees,  that  he  is  satisfied  with  the  condition  of 
such  building  and  with  the  appliances  pertaining  thereto." 

I  recommend  a  similar  law  in  this  state,  giving  the  county 
superintendent  power  to  condemn  school  houses,  and  if  his  order 
be  not  complied  with  within  a  reasonable  time,  say  one  year  from 
the  date  it  is  made,  that  he  be  given  the  power  to  cut  off  such  dis- 
trict from  sharing  in  the  apportionment  of  the  school  fund.  A 
large  number  of  districts  in  this  state  have  very  poor  school  houses, 
cold,  poorly  lighted,  not  ventilated,  entirely  too  small,  whose  pa- 
trons cannot  be  induced  by  moral  suasion  to  improve  conditions. 

Further,  as  country  school  houses  are  very  often  built  without 
any  reference  to  proper  ventilation,  heating  or  lighting,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  county  superintendents  be  given  the  same  power  in  this 
state  as  superintendents  (called  school  commissioners)  in  the  state 
of  New  York,  as  shown  in  paragraph  6,  article  4,  chapter  556,  vol- 
ume 2,  Laws  of  New  York,  1894,  which  reads  as  follows:  "No 
school  house  shall  be  built  in  any  union  free  school  district  until 
the  plan  for  the  ventilation  and  heating  and  lighting  of  such  school 
house  shall  be  approved  in  writing  by  the  school  commissioner  of 
the  commissioner  district  in  which  said  school  house  is  to  be  built." 

Mr.  K.  W.  Buell,  who  for  twelve  years  has  served  Fillmore 
county  us  ils  superintendent,  in  a  recent  public  address  said: 

A  few  years  ago  an  inspector  sent  out  by  state  authorities  and  under  state 
law  appeared  in  Preston  and  looked  over  the  county  Jail.  The  jail  at  that 
time  was  a  very  substantial  brick  building,  roomy  and  well  built.  No  one  in 
Ihe  county  for  once  had  thought  that  It  was  not  adequate  to  the  requirements 
of  the  county.  The  average  number  of  persons  kept  in  the  jail  does  not  exceed 
three.  The  inspector,  after  viewing  the  structure,  condemned  it  as  not  prop- 
erly heated,  ventilated  or  lighted,  and  the  county  was  forced  to  tear  down  the 
building  and  erect  another  after  a  plan  provided  by  the  state  board  and  at 
an  expense  to  the  county  of  $12,000.   All  in  order  that  the  criminal  classes 
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of  the  country  should  uot  suffer  inhuman  treatment.  Then  was  brought  more 
forcibly  than  ever  before  to  our  minds  the  unsanitary  conditions  of  our  rural 
school  houses  and  the  great  need  of  some  power  to  protect  the  children  of 
the  country  from  conditions  far  worse  than  could  be  found  in  the  county  jail. 

At  present  the  county  superintendent,  the  only  inspector  of  rural  schools, 
is  clothed  with  very  little  or  no  authority. 

While,  as  thus  shown  by  Mr.  Buell,  the  county  superintendent 
is  hampered  by  lack  of  authority  with  respect  to  the  supervision 
of  school  houses,  this  discretionary  power  might  safely  be  vested 
in  him,  as  is  the  case  in  Virginia  and  New  York. 

Sixth — Our  school  law  provides  that  county  superintendents 
shall  introduce  to  the  notice  of  the  people  the  best  modes  of  in- 
struction, the  most  approved  plans  of  building  and  ventilating  the 
school  houses.  As  a  rule  they  do  everything  possible  to  comply 
with  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  this  law  in  introducing  to  the 
notice  of  the  teachers  the  best  modes  of  instruction,  but  find  them- 
selves unable  to  reach  and  educate  even  a  minority  of  the  school 
officers,  through  county  conventions  or  other  gatherings,  as  no  pro- 
vision is  made  for  allowing  school  officers  any  compensation  for  the 
time  and  expense  necessary  to  attendance.  As  their  time  is  valu- 
able, and  expenses  must  sometimes  be  incurred  in  traveling,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  they  cannot  generally  be  induced  to  attend  such 
meetings. 

I  strongly  recommend  legislation  whereby  school  officers  be  paid 
a  reasonable  amount  out  of  their  district  treasuries  for  attending 
a  county  convention  at  least  one  day  each  year,  to  consider  the  best 
means  of  upbuilding  and  improving  their  schools.  Precedent  for 
this  plan  has  been  established  by  the  state  of  North  Dakota,  where 
it  works  admirably.  Concerning  this  plan,  Hon.  J.  M.  Devine,  state 
superintendent  of  North  Dakota,  writes: 

There  is  certainly  nothing  so  potent  in  getting  ideas  and  plans  to  the 
people  and  have  them  work  in  harmony  with  the  department  as  these  direc- 
tors' meetings.  They  are  the  best  possible  opportunities  of  getting  all  matters 
harmonizing,  and  to  reach  conclusions  and  fix  policies  which,  without  them, 
require  years  to  get  going.  We  have  no  one  thing  now  in  the  state  that  is 
securing  the  unanimous  approbation  of  the  whole  people  like  the  directors' 
meetings. 

Seventh — As  a  rule  our  county  superintendents  are  hard-work- 
ing, conscientious  men  and  women,  who  labor  faithfully  for  the 
promotion  of  educational  interests.  And  yet,  their  far  reaching 
influence  for  good  or  ill  is  seldom  fully  appreciated.  The  old 
adage,  "As  the  teacher,  so  the  school,"  may  be  applied  to  the  county 
superintendency — as  the  county  superintendent,  so  the  teachers, 
and  not  only  the  teachers,  but  in  a  large  measure  the  school  officers 
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and  the  general  public.  Educational  ideals  do  not  project  above 
those  of  the  county  superintendent.  The  spirit  and  method  of  the 
teacher,  the  administrative  acts  of  school  officers,  discriminating 
selection  and  purchase  of  text-books  and  libraries  and  apparatus, 
depend  in  a  large  measure  upon  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  county 
superintendent  in  transfusing  his  enthusiasm,  impressing  his 
ideals  and  constantly  contributing  his  best  digested  thought,  as 
encouragement  and  advice  is  needed,  to  all,  teachers,  parents,  pu- 
pils and  school  officers. 

Numerous  plans  have  been  proposed  to  promote  more  efficient 
county  superintendence.  The  most  effective  of  these  for  Minnesota 
at  present  is  more  adequate  salary  for  superintendents.  The 
county  superintendency  entailing  much  hard  work,  routine  drudgery 
and  personal  expense  of  travel  throughout  the  county,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  inadequate  salaries  usually  paid,  does  not  always  en- 
list our  strongest  men  and  women  in  this  service.  The  time  has 
passed  when  teachers  boarded  around  from  house  to  house 
throughout  the  district,  and  as  villages  with  hotels  are  everywhere 
springing  up,  the  custom  of  free  entertainment  for  the  county  su- 
perintendent is  rapidly  receding  into  the  past  tense. 

I  earnestly  recommend  legislation  providing  such  remuneration 
for  the  county  superintendency  as  will  attract  and  retain  in  this 
important  service  our  best  equipped  educators. 

Eighth— The  suggestion  of  numerous  strong  county  superin- 
tendents favoring  state  inspectors  for  those  rural  schools  seeking 
special  aid  is  timely.  The  duties  of  such  inspectors  will  in  no  wise 
interfere  with  the  supervision  of  the  county  superintendent;  our 
inspectors  of  high  and  graded  schools  do  not  trespass  upon  the 
domain  of  city  and  village  superintendents.  Being  removed  from 
the  local  atmosphere,  oftentimes  a  rural  inspector  may  see  the  sit- 
uation in  more  accurate  perspective,  feel  more  independence  in  of- 
fering suggestions  and  insist  upon  their  being  complied  with,  and, 
coining  with  the  authority  of  the  stale,  this  influence  will  no  doubt 
have  great  weight. 

I  therefore  recommend  thai  provision  be  made  for  such  inspec- 
tors, to  co-operate  with  our  county  superintendents- 
Ninth-— Our  school  code  al  present  provides  thai  the  Superin- 
tended of  Public  Enstruction,  the  presidenl  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  both  ex-officio,  and  a  superintended  or  principal  of  any 
high  school  appointed  by  the  governor  be  a  stale  high  school  board 
with  prescribed  duties;  provides  for  the  apopintmenl  by  the  state 
Superintendent  of  a  committee  of  three  to  examine  candidates  for 
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what  are  known  as  professional  state  certificates;  and  provides 
that  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  presi- 
dents of  the  state  normal  schools  constitute  a  state  library  board 
with  prescribed  duties. 

I  presume  that  the  president  of  the  State  University  is  ex-officio 
a  member  of  the  State  High  School  Board,  not  only  because  of  his 
ripe  scholarship  and  recognized  fitness  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
the  board,  but  also  on  the  theory  that  inasmuch  as  a  large  number 
of  high  school  graduates  enter  our  State  University,  he  should  have 
a  voice  in  shaping  high  school  courses  of  study  that  fit  for  entrance 
to  the  university.  Inasmuch  as  a  large  number  of  high  school  pupils 
and  high  school  graduates  enter  our  state  normal  schools,  it  occurs 
to  me  that  these  schools  should  also  be  represented  on  the  State 
High  School  Board;  and  inasmuch  as  under  our  law  governing  spe- 
cial aid  to  state  high  schools  all  pupils  in  Minnesota  who  are  fitted 
for  the  work  may  enter  them  free  of  tuition,  I  believe  that  some  one 
representing  the  interests  of  the  graded,  semi-graded  and  commoffi 
schools  should  also  serve  upon  this  board  and  have  a  voice  in  fixing' 
the  entrance  requirements  for  attendance  at  state  high  schools,  and 
in  shaping  such  courses  of  study  as  will  most  directly  meet  the 
needs  of  the  common  people. 

While  the  presidents  of  the  state  normal  schools  as  members  of 
the  State  Library  Board  have  shown  sound  judgment  and  eminent 
ability,  it  seems  to  me  that  our  superintendents,  principals  and 
teachers  under  whose  direct  supervision  these  books  are  selected 
from  the  lists  prepared  by  the  State  Library  Board  and  under 
whose  immediate  direction  these  books  are  used,  should  have  a? 
voice  in  the  preparation  of  the  state  library  list.  I  therefore  in- 
vite your  attention  to  that  paragraph  in  the  Governor's  message 
of  two  3^ears  ago,  headed  "Education,"  wherein  he  recommends  the 
establishment  of  a  State  Board  of  Education  of  five  members,  rep- 
resenting the  university,  the  normal  schools,  the  graded  and  city 
high  schools  and  the  rural  schools  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  as  he  says:  "This  board  to  assume  the  functions 
the  State  High  School  Board,  the  State  Examining  Board,  the  State- 
Public  School  Library  Board,  and  other  educational  boards  created' 
from  time  to  time  without  clear  definition  of  duties  and  powers."' 
I  believe  that  such  a  board  would  enjoy  in  a  larger  measure  pu~&>l!& 
confidence  than  the  various  small  boards  now  provided;  that  such  a 
board  could  do  much  to  articulate  the  various  kinds  of  school  work 
now  being  done  in  the  state  into  one  harmonious  whole;  and  inci- 
dentally that  such  a  board  might  become  a  valuable  clearing  house 
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of  the  best  and  most  advanced  educational  thought  of  the  state, 
and  that  its  recommendations  might  prove  helpful  in  giving  definite 
upward  trend  to  educational  work. 

Tenth — It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  expense  of  offering  nor- 
mal instruction  for  seven  weeks  in  our  state  normal  schools  need 
not  exceed  from  $2,500  to  13,000  for  each  school.  This  would 
bring  many  country  teachers  into  active  contact  with  the  normal 
school  spirit,  and  establish  a  highly  desirable  bond  of  connection 
between  our  normal  and  rural  school  interests.  I  strongly  recom- 
mend appropriations  accordingly. 

Eleventh — As  elsewhere  shown,  the  present  appropriation  of 
:$12,500  for  aid  to  school  libraries  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  de- 
mands. In  my  judgment  this  may  well  be  increased  to  |20,000 
^annually.    (See  pages  23-25). 

Twelfth — The  needs  of  this  Department  require  that  the  state 
examination  fund  should  be  increased  at  least  |2,000  annually,  or 
that  an  examination  fee  of  f  1,00  to  supplement  the  examination 
fund  be  charged  every  applicant  for  a  certificate.  This  nominal 
fee  will  not  impose  a  hardship  upon  anyone,  but  will  probably  pre- 
vent a  considerable  number  of  high  school  students  and  others 
from  trying  these  examinations,  as  in  the  past,  with  no  thought  of 
teaching,  but  simply  as  an  experiment  or  to  kill  time. 

Thirteenth — The  contingent  fund  provided  for  this  Department 
of  $1,000  is  entirely  inadequate,  and  should  be  increased  at  least 
|500. 

After  paying  for  telephone  service,  express,  postage  and  inci- 
dental printing,  the  fund  is  practically  exhausted.  This  does  not 
leave  my  assistant  or  myself  free  to  defray  the  expense  of  necessary 
travel.  If  our  contingent  fund  would  permit  this  Department  could 
be  helpful  in  meeting  the  people  oftener  throughout  the  state,  to 
arouse  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  better  schools,  and  also  by  issu- 
ing pamphlets,  offering  programs  and  material  to  be  used  on  Arbor 
Day,  Memorial  Day,  and  other  occasions;  bulletins  should  also  be 
issued  for  general  distribution  relative  to  courses  of  study,  agricul- 
ture in  the  rural  schools,  consolidation  of  districts,  and,  by  no 
means  least,  plans  and  specifications  for  commodious,  convenient, 
well  heated,  lighted  and  ventilated  school  buildings,  appealing  to 
the  aesthetic  sense  Owing  to  lack  of  money,  both  in  (lie  general 
printing  fund  and  the  state  Superintendent's  contingenl  fund,  bul- 
letins have  not  been  issued  during  the  past  two  years, 

Finally  1  would  urge  special  consideration  of  the  needs  of  our 
university  and  other  state  educational  institutions  so  ably  set  forth 
in  the  special  reports  incorporated  in  this  volume. 
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APPENDIX  A. 


INSTITUTIONS  AND  OFFICERS. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 


Hon.  John  W.  Olsen,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Dear  Sir:  I  submit  herewith  my  biennial  report  as  president  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota: 

The  University  of  Minnesota  has  attained  an  honorable  standing 
among  the  institutions  of  leaning  in  the  country.  There  are  not 
man}'  universities  with  a  larger  roll  of  students  or  a  better  moral 
and  intellectual  atmosphere.  Its  students  are  to  a  very  large  ex- 
tent residents  of  Minnesota.  Its  professional  schools  of  Law  and 
Medicine  are  nearly  or  quite  self-supporting.  The  current  expense 
of  the  university  as  a  whole  is  much  less  than  that  of  any  other  uni- 
versity of  its  size  in  the  country.  Its  work  is  conducted  with  great 
economy — in  some  particulars  with  altogether  too  great  economy; 
and  its  affairs  are  managed  by  the  Board  of  Regents  with  a  careful- 
ness and  wisdom  which  have  but  recently  called  forth  the  warmest 
encomiums  from  the  Public  Examiner. 

The  most  noticeable  fact  about  the  university  is  its  constant 
growth.  Every  year  a  larger  number  of  students  is  enrolled. 
Naturally  a  larger  number  of  teachers  is  demanded  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  larger  body  of  students.  More  room  is  required 
for  classes.  Naturally,  too,  expenses  must  increase,  even  if  the 
university  is  held  down  to  its  usual  level  and  no  attempt  is  made  to 
lift  its  work  to  a  higher  level.  No  university,  however,  can  prosper 
in  the  highest  sense  if  only  the  cheapest  teachers  are  employed,  and 
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the  great  aim  of  those  who  manage  its  affairs  is  to  see  how  little 
can  be  expended  instead  of  how  much  ought  to  be  expended.  It  is 
not  possible  to  maintain  the  honorable  reputation  of  the  university 
as  compared  with  the  universities  of  other  states  unless  Minnesota 
shall  emulate  the  liberality  of  these  other  states. 

I  desire  to  have  the  university  so  equipped  as  to  be  able  to  give 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  state  as  good  an  education  as  they 
could  get  by  going  anywhere  else.  I  believe  this  is  the  wish  of  the 
people  of  the  state.  So  much  has  been  done  for  the  university  and 
so  much  has  been  done  by  the  university  that  I  am  sure  that  the 
people  of  the  state  desire  it  to  be  as  efficient  as  any  other  institu- 
tion and  in  no  respect  to  fall  behind  the  institutions  of  other  states. 
That  the  university  may  be  all  that  it  ought  to  be  does  not  involve 
any  immense  appropriations,  but  it  does  involve  a  con- 
stant increase  in  appropriations  because  of  the  larger  number 
of  students  to  be  provided  for.  As  long  as  our  population  is  in- 
creasing and  the  desire  for  higher  education  is  growing,  the  ex- 
penses of  the  university  must  necessarily  increase  every  year  if  it 
does  properly  its  appointed  work.  I  ask  the  people  of  Minnesota 
to  remember  that  the  university  belongs  to  them,  that  it  exists  for 
the  education  of  their  children,  and  to  provide  liberally  for  its 
wants,  so  that  it  may  do  its  work  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
people  whom  it  serves. 

The  pressure  upon  the  College  of  Letters  for  room,  especially  for 
lecture  rooms,  is  very  great.  The  Department  of  Political  Econ- 
omy, History,  English  Literature  and  others  have  only  one  lecture 
room  each,  while  they  have  from  three  to  seven  instructors.  One 
lecture  room  for  each  department  is  not  enough.  I  know  of  no  way 
to  provide  what  is  needed  except  to  procure  an  appropriation  for  a 
building  which  shall  contain  a  sufficient  number  of  lecture  rooms 
for  general  use  1o  supply  the  demand. 

A  building  to  provide  for  all  the  needs  of  the  Department  of 
Philosophy,  to  furnish  al  least  (our  general  lecture  rooms  for  use 
of  such  departments  as  may  need  them  and  to  provide  for  the  needs 
of  one  or  two  language  departments,  is  what  is  wanted,  and  it  is 
very  much  wanted.  A  building  lo  meet  the  wants  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Botany  has  been  repeatedly  asked  for,  but  it  has  not  been 
obtained.  The  great  value  of  the  magnificent  herbarium  gathered 
by  Professor  MacMUlail  ought  to  show  at  once  the  necessity  of 
having  it  housed  in  a,  fireproof  building,  and  I  believe  the  regents 
are  now  of  one  opinion,  and  that  is  that  the  botanical  building 
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ought  to  be  erected.  I  hope  a  suitable  appropriation  may  be  asked 
for  and  obtained. 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  secure  the  best  men  for  professors  in  all 
departments  of  the  university,  and  it  is  peculiarly  trying  after  good 
men  have  been  secured  and  have  proved  their  efficiency,  to  have 
them  called  away  by  some  other  institution  that  is  able  and  willing 
to  pay  salaries  much  larger  than  the  university  can  pay — at  least 
much  larger  than  this  university  does  pay.  We  have  had  some 
very  unpleasant  experiences  of  this  kind.  Perhaps  there  is  not  a 
department  in  the  university  that  is  more  difficult  to  fill  satisfac- 
torily than  the  Department  of  Philosophy.  There  are  of  course 
philosophers  in  abundance  always  who  are  ready  to  take  a  vacant 
chair.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  secure  men  who  unite  the  necessary 
knowledge  with  perfect  equipoise  of  intellect,  sound  judgment,  at- 
tractive personality  and  power  of  skillful  and  effective  teaching. 
The  University  of  Minnesota  has  been  unusually  fortunate  in  secur- 
ing such  men,  but  it  has  been  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  having 
them  all,  one  after  another,  called  awTay  to  other  institutions. 
Princeton  took  Profesor  Alexander  T.  Ormond  from  us;  Chicago 
took  Professor  John  Dewey  from  us,  and  now  Columbia  Univer- 
sity in  Xew  York  has  taken  Professor  Frederick  J.  E.  Woodbridge 
from  us.  It  ought  to  be  possible  for  us  to  retain  such  men  when 
once  they  have  been  secured.  To  this  end  the  regents  of  the  univer- 
sity should  have  at  their  disposal  sufficient  funds  to  meet  any  offer 
of  reasonable  dimensions  that  may  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  rob- 
bing the  university  of  its  best  men.  What  is  good  enough  for 
Princeton  or  Chicago  or  Columbia  is  not  too  good  for  Minnesota.  I 
think  it  highly  important  that  the  regents  should  at  once  be  fur- 
nished with  the  necessary  means  of  defense  against  marauding  ex- 
peditions from  other  institutions. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  is  twenty  years  older  than  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  It  had  last  year  2,777  students,  while 
our  university  had  3,056  students.  The  difference  in  numbers  is  to 
a  large  extent  explained  by  the  fact  that  Wisconsin  has  no  Medical 
Department  except  Pharmacy.  The  College  of  Letters  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  had  last  year  1,17G  students  and  the  similar 
college  in  the  University  of  Minnesota  had  1,179  at  the  same  time. 
The  two  colleges  are  thus  practically  of  the  same  size.  The  salaries 
paid  in  Wisconsin  for  instruction  in  the  College  of  Letters  amount 
to  $160,000.  The  salaries  paid  for  instruction  in  the  corresponding 
college  in  Minnesota  amount  to  not  more  than  $95,000.  The  Col- 
lege of  Letters  in  the  Wisconsin  university  has  thirty-four  profes- 
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sors  and  twenty-two  assistant  professors.  The  corresponding  col- 
lege in  Minnesota  has  twenty-six  professors  and  ten  assistant  pro- 
fessors. The  annual  appropriation  by  the  legislature  of  Wisconsin 
for  the  current  expenses  of  the  univeristy  is  $289,000;  the  annual 
appropriation  by  the  legislature  of  Minnesota  for  the  current  ex- 
penses of  the  university,  including  special  tax  and  appropriation,  is 
|200,000. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Wisconsin  has  twenty  more  professors 
and  assistant  professors  than  Minnesota  has  for  the  instruction  of 
the  same  number  of  students  in  the  College  of  Letters;  that  Wiscon- 
sin pays  for  instruction  in  her  College  of  Letters  $65,000  a  year 
more  than  Minnesota  pays  for  instruction  in  her  college.  This  is  a 
remarkable  disparity.  It  is  evident  that  Wisconsin  has  not  an  inor- 
dinate number  of  instructors,  and  that  she  does  not  pay  unreason- 
able salaries.  It  follows  inevitably  from  this  that  Minnesota  has 
not  a  sufficient  force  of  teachers  of  the  highest  rank  for  her  College 
of  Letters,  and  that  the  salaries  paid  are  insufficient.  As  a  particu- 
lar example  of  our  present  weakness  and  needs  in  the  College  of 
Letters,  I  call  your  attention  to  the  Department  of  Political  Econ- 
omy and  Science.  For  the  purposes  of  instruction  in  this  depart- 
ment, embracing  Economics,  Commerce,  Politics  and  Sociology,  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  has  eight  professors,  three  assistant 
professors  and  four  instructors — the  University  of  Minnesota 
— to  do  the  same  work  so  far  as  any  attempt  is  made  to 
cover  the  field — has  three  professors  and  one  assistant  professor — 
and  of  the  three  professors  one  is  also  librarian  and  one  gives  his 
services  during  one  semester  only.  In  other  words,  in  this  general 
field  of  Economics,  Polities,  Commerce  and  Sociology,  Wisconsin 
has  fifteen  men  employed  for  instruction,  and  Minnesota  has  only 
four  at  most  and  practically  only  three.  It  is  impossible  for  these 
three  or  four  men  to  cover  the  ground  that  ought  to  be  covered,  and 
no  attempl  is  made  to  do  so.  Commerce  is  entirely  omitted,  though 
there  is  much  demand  for  instruction  in  this  field;  Sociology  is  ably 
dealt  with  as  far  as  time  permits,  but  inadequately  dealt  with; 
and  the  whole  department  lacks  the  vigor  and  enterprise  thai  it 
would  have  if  the  teaching  force  were  properly  strengthened.  I  rec- 
ommend as  the  very  tirst  step  forward  to  be  taken  that  a  professor 
of  Commerce  and  associated  subjects,  an  instructor  in  Economics, 

and  an  instructor  in  Sociology  be  appointed,  all  of  them  to  enter 
upon  their  duties  ;M  the  beginning  of  the  next  collegiate  year. 

As  illustrating  further  (ho  economical  manner  in  which  the 
work  at  tin?  University  of  .Minnesota  is  done,  and  is  compelled  to  be 
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done,  I  may  state  further  that  after  taking  out  of  both  institutions, 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  departments  and  schools  that  are  not 
in  both,  like  Medicine  in  Minnesota  and  Music  in  Wisconsin,  it  ap- 
pears that  Wisconsin  has  one  hundred  sixty-four  instructors  for 
2,608  students;  and  Minnesota  has  one  hundred  forty -three  instruc- 
tors for  3,207  students. 

In  June,  1902,  Professor  David  L.  Kiehle  resigned  the  chair  of 
Pedagogy  and  his  resignation  was  accepted.  Dr.  Kiehle  had  held 
the  chair  for  ten  years,  having  been  appointed  when  Pedagogy  was 
first  admitted  to  the  curriculum  of  the  university.  He  had  been  for 
thirty  years  a  leader  in  the  educational  work  of  Minnesota,  having 
been  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  normal  schools,  and  subsequently  for 
twelve  years  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  In  all  these 
positions  he  was  loyal  to  the  highest  ideals  of  education,  and  his 
influence  was  strongly  felt  by  the  teachers  of  the  stat<\ 

Dr.  George  F.  James,  Ph.  D.,  has  been  elected  professor  of  Peda- 
gogy by  the  regents,  and  has  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office 
under  favorable  conditions.  His  training  in  this  country  and 
abroad  and  his  large  experience  in  teaching,  added  to  his  personal 
qualities,  seem  to  fit  him  admirably  for  the  position. 

THE  ATTENDANCE  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY. 


IN  1900-1901. 

Men.  Women.  Total. 

Graduate  students    128  54  182 

College  of  Science,  Literature  and  Arts   501  592  1,093 

College  of  Engineering  and  the  Mechanic  Arts   247  18  265 

The  School  of  Mines    86    86 

Department  of  Agriculture    452  92  544 

The  College  of  Law    455  8  463 

Department  of   Medicine    504  29  533 

University  Section  of  Summer  School,  less  duplicates.  86  204  290 


Total    2,459         997  3.456 

Deduct  for  duplicates    42  1  43 


Total,  excluding  duplicates    2,417         996  3,413 


IN  1901-1902. 

Men.  Women.  Total. 

Graduate  students   127  49  176 

College  of  Science,  Literature  and  Arts   544  635  1,179 

College  of  Engineering  and  the  Mechanic  Arts   321  24  345 

The  School  of  Mines   109    109 

Department  of  Agriculture   494  125  619 

The  College  of  Law   498  6  504 

Department  of  Medicine   519  32  551 

University  Section  of  Summer  School   64  173  237 


Totals   2,676       1,044  3,720 
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As  heretofore,  a  large  majority  of  the  students  in  the  university 
have  been  residents  of  Minnesota.  The  record  for  the  last  year 
shows  the  following  facts : 

Residing  in  Minnesota   3,220 

Residing  in  other  states  and  countries   500 

Of  those  residing  outside  of  the  state,  the  College  of  Science, 
Literature  and  Arts  had  159;  the  College  of  Engineering,  55;  the 
School  of  Mines,  9;  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  43;  Law,  114; 
Medicine,  87 ;  and  Summer  School,  24. 

The  attendance  in  the  various  colleges,  as  compared  with  the 
attendance  at  the  time  of  my  last  report,  is  shown  in  the  following 
table: 

1900.  1902. 


Graduate  students    177  176 

College  of  Science,  Literature  and  Arts   936  1,179 

College  of  Engineering  and  Mechanic  Arts,  and  School  of 

Mines    286  454 

Department  of  Agriculture   503  619 

College  of  Law   528  504 

Department  of  Medicine  *   556  551 

Summer  School,  University  Section   389  300 


In  the  foregoing  statement  some  duplicates  are  included.  If 
these  were  deducted  the  totals  would  be  3,236  in  1900  and  3,656  in 
1902,  an  increase  in  two  years  of  420  students. 

GIFTS  RECEIVED. 

In  February,  1901,  Hon.  John  B.  Gilfillan  of  Minneapolis,  in  a 
communication  addressed  to  the  Board  of  Regents,  proposed  to  es- 
tablish by  his  own  gift  "a  fund  in  trust,  the  income  from  which 
might  be  used  in  aid  of  such  deserving  youths  of  our  state  as  might 
be  found  struggling  for  an  education  beyond  their  own  means  of 
obtaining."  For  this  purpose  Mr.  Gilfillan  subsequently  conveyed 
to  the  Board  of  Regents  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  as  repre- 
sented by  fifty  one  thousand  dollar  bonds  bearing  4  per  cent  infer- 
os!. The  same  was  accepted  by  the  Board  of  Regents  with  hearty 
thanks,  and  the  necessary  action  was  taken  for  executing  (ho  trust 
according  to  the  donor's  wishes.  The  trust  is  known  as  the  Gilfil- 
lan Trust.  The  income  during  the  past  year  has  been  applied  for 
the  relief  of  students,  all  the  applicants  for  aid  asking  for  a  loan 
and  not  a  gift.  The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  this  generous  gift 
of  Mr.  Gilfillan  will  be  great,  and  students  seeking  an  education 
will  bo  helped  by  it  in  all  the  years  to  come. 
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At  the  December  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Regents  in  1901  Mrs. 
Mary  H.  Elliot,  widow  of  Dr.  A.  F.  Elliot  of  Minneapolis,  made  a 
gift  to  the  university  of  two  hundred  fifty  dollars  a  year,  "to  be 
used  as  a  scholarship  loan  fund  for  assisting  young  men  in  the 
School  of  Mines."  Mrs.  Elliot  made  the  gift  in  fulfillment  of  the 
wishes  of  her  late  husband.  This  gift  was  accepted  with  thanks, 
and  has  been  helpful  to  needy  students  in  the  School  of  Mines  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  In  the  summer  of  1900  Mr.  Caleb  Dorr  of  Min- 
neapolis erected  on  the  campus  a  drinking  fountain — his  generous 
gift  to  the  university.  It  is  constructed  of  granite  and  cost  several 
thousand  dollars.  The  thanks  of  the  university  are  due  Mr.  Dorr 
for  his  generosity. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Regents  in  June,  1902,  the  fol- 
lowing proposition  was  received  from  Mrs.  Sarah  Pillsbury  Gale,  a 
graduate  of  the  university  of  the  class  of  1888 : 

"As  a  means  of  emphasizing  the  natural  beauty  of  the  univer- 
sity campus,  and  as  an  appropriate  segregating  of  the  university 
grounds  and  the  life  there  represented  from  the  public  thorough- 
fare, I  desire  to  construct,  in  the  near  future,  a  fence  of  stone  and 
iron  of  artistic  design  along  the  front  of  the  campus,  on  University 
avenue  from  Fourteenth  avenue  to  the  end  of  the  grounds. 

"It  is  my  wish  to  present  such  a  fence,  when  completed,  to  the 
university  as  a  gift  in  memory  of  my  beloved  father,  John  S.  Pills- 
bury,  and  I  ask  the  consent  of  your  honorable  body  to  that  end." 

The  very  generous  proposition  of  Mrs.  Gale  was  accepted  with 
thanks  by  the  Board  of  Regents,  and  the  fence  as  proposed  is  being 
put  in  place.  It  will  cost  eight  thousand  dollars..  When  completed 
it  will  add  much  to  the  beauty  and  the  order  of  the  campus.  In 
addition  to  this  gift  of  the  fence,  Mrs.  Gale  has  contributed  much  to 
the  general  improvement  of  the  campus.  She  has  on  several  occa- 
sions paid  for  changes  that  were  desirable,  but  for  which  there  were 
not  university  funds  available,  and  by  her  determination  to  do 
whatever  may  be  necessary  to  make  the  campus  attractive  she  has 
added  much  to  the  neatness  of  lawns,  roadways  and  all  parts  of  the 
grounds,  for  which  the  thanks  of  the  university  are  heartily  given. 

On  the  18th  of  October,  1901,  Hon.  John  S.  Pillsbury,  president 
of  the  Board  of  Regents,  died  after  an  illness  of  several  weeks. 
Governor  Pillsbury  was,  in  a  very  just  sense,  what  he  has  been 
called,  the  Father  of  the  University.  The  services  which  he  ren- 
dered to  the  university  are  known  and  appreciated  by  the  Board  of 
Regents,  by  the  faculty,  students  and  alumni  of  the  university  and 
by  the  people  of  Minnesota.    The  statue  erected  on  the  campus  in 
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front  of  the  Library  building,  erected  by  the  alumni  and  friends  of 
the  university,  before  his  death,  is  a  worthy  monument,  and  pre- 
sents the  form  and  features  of  the  governor  with  great  accuracy, 
so  that  it  will  be  for  all  time  a  real  reminder  of  him  as  he  was ;  but 
his  real  monument  still  is  and  will  be  the  university  itself.  Special 
memorial  services  in  honor  of  Governor  Pillsbury  were  held  by  the 
Board  of  Regents  on  Commencement  Day,  June,  1902,  when  in  the 
presence  of  an  audience  that  filled  the  armory  addresses  were  made 
by  Hon.  Greenleaf  Clark,  Hon.  John  Lind,  Hon.  Stephen  Mahoney, 
and  Cyrus  Northrop,  president  of  the  university. 

THE  LIBRARY. 

The  library  has  no  subject  catalogue.  It  would  therefore  be  of 
but  little  practical  value  to  most  of  the  students  if  it  were  not  for 
the  intelligence  and  helpfulness  of  the  attendants,  who  do  their  best 
to  aid  students  in  finding  what  they  want.  A  library  without  a 
catalogue  may  be  compared  to  a  book  without  an  index.  Provision 
should  at  once  be  made  for  preparing  a  subject  catalogue.  The 
present  library  force  cannot  prepare  such  a  catalogue,  because  their 
time  is  occupied  with  other  duties.  I  recommend  that  a  special 
appropriation  of  $2,500  for  each  of  the  next  two  years  be  asked  for 
in  order  that  this  most  necessary  work  may  be  done.  Both  the  size 
of  the  library  and  the  number  of  students  make  this  need  impera- 
tive. The  library  of  the  university,  including  the  various  depart- 
ment libraries,  now  contains  about  110,000  volumes,  290,000  pamph- 
lets, and  1,000  periodicals. 

THE  COLLEGE  OP  ENGINEERING  AND  MECHANIC  ARTS. 

The  tendency  among  students  to  specialize  and  the  demand  of 
the  enlarging  business  of  the  country  for  engineers  are  shown  in  the 
marked  growth  of  the  College  of  Engineering  and  Mechanic  Arts. 
The  new  buildings  but  recently  completed  for  the  use  of  the  Elec- 
trical Engineering  and  the  Mechanical  Engineering  Departments, 
though  they  do  not  meet  all  of  the  needs  of  the  college,  have  added 
much  to  the  comfort,  completeness  and  efficiency  of*  the  instruction 
given,  and  in  consequence  if  will  be  possible  to  carry  on  the  work 
with  some  degree  of  satisfaction  for  some  time  fo  conic.  A  special 
appropriation  for  the  better  equipment  of  flic  college  is  greatly 

needed,  and  I  recom mend  thai  thirty  thousand  dollars  be  asked  for, 

part  of  which  shall  be  used  for  repairing  and  improving  the  old 
building  of  the  college,  which  is  in  a  somewhal  dilapidated  condi- 
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tion,  and  needs  particularly  a  partial  rearrangement  of  rooms  to 
meet  in  the  best  manner  the  needs  of  the  department.  Professor 
Frederick  S.  Jones  of  the  chair  of  Physics  has  been  elected  dean  of 
the  College  of  Engineering  and  Mechanic  Arts,  and  under  his  wise 
direction  the  very  efficient  faculty  will  be  able  to  make  the  college 
one  of  the  best  institutions  for  technical  training  in  the  country. 
The  excellence  of  the  work  done  in  this  college  in  the  last  few  years 
is  attested,  I  think,  by  the  employment  of  all  of  our  graduates  by 
business  concerns  and  the  high  testimonials  which  many  of  them 
receive  from  their  employers. 

The  wonderful  expansion  of  industry  in  our  country  in  recent 
years  has  created  a  demand  for  engineers  that  all  the  technical 
schools  of  the  country  can  hardly  meet;  and  it  is  reasonably  certain 
that  this  demand  will  increase  rather  than  diminish  in  the  next 
ten  years.  I  am  glad,  therefore,  that  so  many  of  our  young  men  are 
fitting  themselves  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  great  industries  of  the 
country  for  engineering  and  mechanical  skill.  I  am  glad,  too,  that 
a  college  which  for  some  years  seemed  likely  to  be  of  comparatively 
little  educational  value  has  now  rapidly  risen  to  a  condition  of  great 
efficiency  and  great  service  in  a  most  important  field  of  our  nation's 
industrial  development. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  MINES. 

The  School  of  Mines  is  not,  as  many  people  seem  to  suppose,  a 
mere  professorship  in  the  College  of  Engineering.  It  is  a  distinct 
school,  as  independent  as  the  College  of  Agriculture  or  the  College 
of  Law.  It  has  two  buildings  entirely  devoted  to  its  use.  It  has  an 
equipment  and  a  teaching  force  not  inferior  to  those  of  any  School 
of  Mines  west  of  New  York.  Its  work  is  thoroughly  done,  and  it 
has  or  soon  will  have  ample  facilities  for  meeting  the  needs  of  stu- 
dents and  of  as  many  students  as  the  State  of  Minnesota  is  likely 
to  furnish.  Its  students  annually  visit  some  mines  in  the  state  or 
out  of  it,  and  spend  several  weeks  in  practical  engineering  work  in 
these  mines.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  occasion  Minnesota  has  for 
establishing  or  desiring  another  School  of  Mines.  Before  the 
School  of  Mines  was  established  it  was  a  question  whether  the 
state  needed  such  a  school.  That  question  has  been  settled.  But 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  whether  the  state  needs  two  Schools 
of  Mines.  One  is  enough.  The  new  building  of  the  School  of  Mines 
is  approaching  completion.  In  consequence  of  the  very  consider- 
able increase  in  the  cost  of  both  labor  and  materials,  the  building 
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could  not  be  as  large  as  was  at  first  contemplated,  and  some  parts 
of  the  third  floor  will  be  unfinished  when  the  present  contract  is 
executed.  No  new  provision  for  equipment  has  been  made.  I  rec- 
ommend that  an  appropriation  of  ten  thousand  dollars  be  asked  for 
to  complete  and  equip  the  building. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Experiment  Station,  with  its 
statement  of  experiments  made  and  results  obtained,  is  so  complete 
that  nothing  further  need  be  said  on  that  subject.  A  personal  ex- 
amination of  the  Experiment  Station  and  of  the  work  doing  there 
will  satisfy  and  more  than  satisfy  any  one  that  the  station  is  ful- 
filling all  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  established  and  is  a  con- 
stant source  of  benefit  to  the  farmers  of  the  state.  Much  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  scope  and  wisdom  of  experiments  undertaken. 

The  School  of  Agriculture  continues  to  do  its  beneficent  work. 
The  number  of  scholars  increases  yearly.  Six  hundred  and  nine- 
teen students  were  enrolled  the  last  year  in  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment. Co-education  in  the  school  has  not  resulted  in  any  known 
evils.  The  value  of  the  school  s  apprecated  by  the  grls  as  well 
as  by  the  boys,  and  the  number  of  the  former  seems  lkely  to  in- 
crease as  rapidly  as  the  latter.  The  graduates  of  the  school  continue 
as  heretofore  to  return  to  the  farm  after  their  studies  are  complet- 
ed, and  the  school,  both  in  its  work  and  its  influence,  is  believed  to 
be  more  nearly  an  ideal  school  and  more  nearly  embodying  just 
what  farmers  want  for  the  education  of  their  children  than  any 
other  school  of  agriculture  in  the  country. 

Dr.  Otto  Lugger,  the  distinguished  scientist,  who  held  the  chair 
pf  Entomology  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  in  the  Experiment 
Sin  lion,  died  May  21,  1901.  He  had  done  very  effective  work  in  the 
state,  and  his  death  was  greatly  regretted.  Dr.  Frederick  L.  Wash- 
burn, a  graduate  of  Harvard  University  and  professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon,  has  been  elected  as  Dr.  Lugger's  successor,  and 
the  board  congratulates  itself  on  having  been  aide  to  secure  a  gen- 
tleman so  admirably  qualified  to  lake  up  the  work,  both  by  reason 
of  special  training  and  largo  experience. 

The  new  buildings  for  which  appropriations  were  made  by  the 
hist  legislature  have  been  completed,  and  satisfactory  accommoda- 
tions have  thus  been  provided  for  the  Veterinary  and  the  Chemistry 
departments,  and  Incidentally  for  several  oilier  crowded  depart- 
ments.   A  very  important  question  as  it  seems  to  me  is  the  one 
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relating  to  dormitories.  Shall  the  university  attempt  to  provide 
dormitories  for  all  students  in  agriculture  for  all  time  to  come;  or 
shall  it  provide  further  dormitories  only  for  women;  or  shall  it 
provide  dormitories  for  men  and  dormitories  for  women  so  far  as 
appears  necessary  for  the  near  future,  and  shall  it  be  understood 
that  after  a  while  the  erection  of  additional  dormitories  shall  cease, 
the  School  of  Agriculture  having  grown  to  such  strength  that  it  is 
able  to  stand  on  its  merits  and  be  sure  of  large  numbers  of 
pupils  whether  dormitories  are  provided  or  not,  as  it  could  not  have 
been  when  first  started? 

The  special  needs  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  be  pre- 
sented in  the  report  of  the  president  of  the  board  after  full  consider- 
ation by  the  regents.  I  have  no  doubt  that  these  needs  will  be  met 
by  the  legislature  in  a  most  generous  spirt;  and  I  am  equally  sure 
that  nothnig  will  be  asked  for  by  the  board  which  is  not  clearly 
necessary  for  the  efficient  conduct  of  the  work  in  agriculture. 

THE  COLLEGE  OP  LAW. 

In  consequence  of  the  opening  of  new  law  schools  in  Minnesota 
and  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota,  some  of  them  with  a  two 
years'  course,  the  attendance  at  the  College  of  Law  has  dimin- 
ished, though  not  yet  in  any  large  degree. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Law  are  be- 
lieved to  be  as  high  as  those  of  any  law  colleges  of  the  country  ex- 
cept Harvard  and  Columbia.  The  rule  for  admission  to  the  Minne- 
sota College  of  Law  is  as  follows:  "Graduates  of  universities  or 
colleges,  and  students  who  have  graduated  from  any  normal 
school  or  state  high  school  of  Minnesota,  or  from  similar  institu- 
tions of  equal  grade  in  other  states,  are  admitted  without  examina- 
tion upon  presentation  of  their  diplomas.  Substantial  equivalents 
may  be  substituted,  and  a  business  education,  as  well  as  experience 
in  teaching,  may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  some  of  the  Jess  important 
subjects." 

This  rule  for  admission  is  in  accord  with  the  standard  require- 
ments for  admission  to  law  schools,  recommended  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Law  Schools  in  connection  with  the  American  Bar 
Association,  in  August,  1900.  The  leading  law  schools  of  the  coun- 
try, with  the  exception  of  the  two  already  named,  are  working  un- 
der the  rule  recommended  by  the  Bar  Association.  As  showing  the 
fidelity  with  which  the  rule  is  enforced  in  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota, the  following  facts  respecting  the  new  students  admitted  the 
present  year  will  be  found  interesting: 
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New  students  admitted  

College  graduates  

Students  in  college  1,  2  or  3  years  

Students  with  high  school  diplomas  

Special  students,  not  to  receive  diplomas 
Entering  upon  substantial  equivalents . . . 


160 

26 
25 
75 
31 
3 


This  is  a  very  good  showing  as  to  the  qualification  of  candidates 
for  admission. 

In  view  of  the  opinion  not  infrequently  expressed  that  the  re- 
quirements for  admission  to  the  professional  schools  ought  to  be 
made  to  include  a  bachelor's  degree  in  college,  I  may  say  that  the 
trend  of  opinion  throughout  the  country  is  not  at  present  in  that 
direction.  More  and  more  the  demand  is  made  that  men  shall  be 
fitted  for  the  real  work  of  life  in  fewer  years  than  heretofore.  To 
this  end  Harvard  practically  shortens  her  academic  course  to  three 
years,  and  numerous  colleges  have  so  blended  the  work  of  the  last 
years  of  academic  study  with  the  first  year  of  professional  study 
as  to  make  both  courses  possible  in  six  or  seven  years  instead  of 
seven  or  eight  years  as  formerly.  In  connection  with  this  subject  I 
beg  leave  to  quote  an  interesting  passage  from  the  last  report  of 
President  Arthur  T.  Hadley  of  Yale  university : 

"It  is  an  interesting  though  little  known  fact,  and  one  which 
seems  to  me  to  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  whole  problem, 
that  it  was  worked  out  in  Germany  centuries  ago  and  was 
decided  in  favor  of  the  direct  connection  between  the  professional 
school  and  the  high  school,  as  against  the  mediate  connection  by 
way  of  the  course  in  arts.  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  the 
conditions  in  the  German  universities  were  in  some  respects  strik- 
ingly like  those  in  America  at  the  present  day.  There  was  a  course 
in  arts  which  was  supposed  to  be  preparatory  to  other  courses,  and 
there  was  an  effort  to  compel  the  candidates  in  theology,  law  and 
medicine  to  be  possessed  of  their  degree  in  arts  before  they  could 
begin  their  professional  study.  In  theology  this  requirement  appears 
to  have  been  at  one  time  pretty  fully  carried  out,  just  as  it  is  in  the 
United  States  to-day.  In  law  and  in  medicine  il  never  went  so  Par. 
h  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  trace  the  progress  of  tliis  contest,  be- 
cause the  historical  documents  are  meager  and  inaccessible;  bu1  it 
is  evidenl  thai  the  andue  length  of  residence  at  the  university 

which  some  of  the  theorists  strove  to  enforce  produced  idleness,  dis- 
sipation and  waste  of  time.  The  really  successful  institutions  were 
(hose  which  elevated  the  course  in  arts  to  a  higher  and  more  hide 

pendent  rank,  ami  helped  the  secondary  schools  by  accepting  their 
graduates  as  candidates  for  degrees  in  law  and  medicine  just  as 
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freely  and  as  rapidly  as  circumstances  would  admit.  In  view  of  all 
that  has  been  said,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  would  be  salutary 
for  the  United  States  if  this  history  should  repeat  itself,  and  wise 
for  Yale  university  to  take  the  lead  in  a  movement  in  this  direction. 
Rather  than  yield  unresistingly  to  the  opposing  current,  however 
strong  it  may  for  the  instant  seem,  I  believe  we  should  arrange  the 
college  course  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  men  who  really  want  it,  rather 
than  for  those  who  are  forced  more  or  less  reluctantly  to  take  it  as 
a  preliminary  to  something  else  which  they  desire.  I  believe  that  we 
should  strive  to  widen  rather  than  to  narrow  the  range  of  those 
whom  we  can  reach  by  our  professional  schools.  I  am  confident 
that  the  increased  burden  thus  assumed  will  be  lightened  by  the  in- 
spiration which  comes  from  increased  service  and  increased  useful- 
ness." 

The  Department  of  Medicine,  in  spite  of  the  steady  advance  of 
its  educational  requirements,  has  continued  to  enlarge  its  numbers 
up  to  the  present  time.  The  further  increase  of  its  standards  of  ad- 
mission, which  was  proposed  by  the  faculty  and  authorized  by  the 
Board  of  Regents,  some  time  ago,  is  to  become  operative  in  the 
coming  year,  and  if  the  conservative  enforcement  of  the  new  rules 
for  entrance  shall  secure  a  reasonable  reduction  in  the  size  of  its 
entering  class,  the  department  may  congratulate  itself  upon  the 
opportunity  it  will  enjoy  for  the  better  teaching  of  better  prepared 
students.  The  experiment  of  raising  the  standard  of  require- 
ments for  admission  to  the  Medical  College  in  the  northwest  will  be 
watched  with  interest.  The  medical  faculty  has  retained  its  person- 
nel, with  one  exception,  in  the  regretted  retirement  of  Dr.  Charles 
A.  Wheaton  from  active  service  in  the  chair  of  surgery.  His  large 
service  to  the  university  has  been  fitly  recognized  in  his  appoint- 
ment to  an  emeritus  professorship,  while  his  previous  place  has 
been  filled  by  the  selection  of  Dr.  John  T.  Rogers,  an  alumnus  of  the 
university. 

The  corps  of  instructors  has  lost  a  valuable  member  by  the  death 
of  Dr.  Rollin  E.  Cutts,  another  alumnus  of  the  college,  a  man  of  un- 
usual ability,  who,  though  young  in  his  profession,  had  already 
given  promise  of  large  success.  The  conduct  of  the  teaching  work 
in  the  department,  during  the  past  two  years,  has  been  satisfactory. 
The  faculty  is  fully  alive  to  the  need  for  the  larger  use  of  the  clini- 
cal opportunities  which  the  adjoining  cities  afford.  The  two  larger 
medical  buildings  are  in  need  of  more  thorough  repair  and,  espe- 
cially in  Medical  Hall,  provision  is  required  for  better  heating  and 
ventilation.  CYRUS  NORTHROP,  President. 
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STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 
BOARD. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 


Hon.  Samuel  R.  Van  8 ant,  Governor  of  Minnesota, 

Sir:  Under  the  law  the  board  of  directors  of  the  State  Normal 
Schools  is  required  to  report  to  the  governor  on  or  before  the  first 
day  of  December  of  each  year  the  condition  of  each  normal  school, 
its  receipts  and  its  disbursements,  its  wants  and  its  prospects,  to- 
gether with  such  recommendations  for  improvement  as  they  may 
deem  proper  and  necessary. 

Under  our  present  biennial  sj^stem  this  report  properly  includes 
the  statistics  for  the  years  ending  July  31,  1901  and  1902. 

In  a  general  way  it  may  be  stated  that  the  work  of  the  four  nor- 
mal schools  at  Winona,  Mankato,  St.  Cloud  and  Moorhead  was  never 
more  satisfactory.  The  attendance  has  been  full,  and  a  spirit  of  de- 
votion to  the  work  has  prevailed  in  all  the  schools. 

Two  years  ago  the  legislature,  in  compliance  with  the  request 
of  the  board,  substantially  enlarged  the  appropriations  for  the 
necessary  and  current  expenses.  Improvements  were  thus  made  in 
the  corps  of  instructors,  securing  not  only  better  qualifications,  but 
better  services  and  better  results. 

Comparing  our  conditions  in  respect  to  regularly  furnishing 
trained  teachers  with  other  states,  it  is  found  that  our  normal 
schools  are  providing  an  average  number  of  such  teachers.  The 
trend  everywhere  is  for  bolter  equipped  teachers. 

H  appears  from  the  state  superintendent's  last  report  that  there 
are  now  employed  in  the  public  schools  of  our  state  11,803  teachers. 
Of  this  number  3,075  are  either  graduates  or  undergraduates  of  nor- 
mal schools.  It  thus  appears  that  more  than  one-quarter  of  our 
teachers  have  thus  received  the  benefits  of  such  normal  training 
either  here  or  elsewhere.  The  graduates  of  our  normal  schools  are 
always  in  great  demand,  and  it  is  a  pare  thing  to  And  one  not  en- 
gaged for  service  long  before  the  diploma  is  issued.    This  constant 
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influx  of  skilled  workmen  into  our  common  schools  must  of  neces- 
sity be  of  great  power  in  bringing  them  up  to  a  higher  standard. 

It  is  sometimes  claimed  that  our  normal  schools  are  largely  for 
the  benefit  of  the  localities  in  which  they  exist.  An  examination 
of  the  reports  of  the  presidents  of  these  schools  utterly  refutes  this 
claim.  For  instance:  Out  of  an  enrollment  of  the  Winona  Normal 
School  for  the  past  year  of  367  students  in  the  normal  department, 
200  were  from  thirty-nine  of  the  outside  counties.  Out  of  275 
graduates  there  for  the  past  two  years  209  are  now  teaching  in  our 
public  schools,  56  in  the  rural  schools,  2  in  the  normal  schools,  1 
is  a  county  superintendent  and  7  only  are  reported  as  being  out  of 
present  service.  These,  too,  are  employed  in  fifty-four  different 
counties  of  the  state.  The  reports  from  the  other  normal  schools 
will  show  an  equally  good  diffusion  of  both  students  and  graduates 
throughout  the  state. 

The  new  normal  school  at  Duluth  was  duly  opened  with  the 
present  September  term  with  a  fair  attendance  of  students.  With 
five  normal  schools  now  thus  engaged  in  the  work  of  annually  pro- 
Aiding  well  equipped  teachers,  we  may  rest  assured  that  our  public 
schools  will  be  thus  strengthened  and  improved. 

Good  common  schools  demand  first  of  all  good  teachers,  and  the 
best  instrumentality  for  providing  them  is  the  normal  schools. 

ENROLLMENT  AND  GRADUATES. 

WINONA  NORMAL  SCHOOL— J.  P.  Millspaugh,  President. 

1901.       1902.  1901.  1902. 

Enrollment    645        625      Graduates    105  144 

MANKATO  NORMAL  SCHOOL— C.  H.  Cooper,  President. 

1901.      1902.  1901.  1902. 

Enrollment   657         649       Graduates    133  71 

ST.  CLOUD  NORMAL  SCHOOL— W.  A.  Shoemaker.  President. 

1901.       1902.  1901.  1902. 

Enrollment    477         464      Graduates    118  171 

MOORHEAD  NORMAL  SCHOOL— Frank  A.  Weld,  President. 

1901.       1902.  1901.  1902. 

Enrollment    416         404      Graduates    71  37 

It  is  proper  to  say  that  the  falling  off  in  number  of  graduates 
arose  from  the  fact  that  the  former  (tC'9  classes  had  been  discon- 
tinued. The  number  of  graduates  from  this  time  forward  will  be 
materially  increased. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 
WINONA  NORMAL  SCHOOL.— C.  A.  Morey,  Resident  Director. 

SUMMARY  OF  RECEIPTS,  1900-1901. 


From  balance  1899-1901  current  expense   $1,632.64 

From  balance  1899-1901  continuous  sessions   19.03 

From  appropriation  1900-1901,  current  expense   29,500.00 

From  appropriation  1900-1901,  repairs   2.500.00 

From  miscellaneous  receipts   5,944.36 


Total    $39,596.03 

SUMMARY  OP  DISBURSEMENTS,  1900-1901. 

To  salaries    $28,071.45 

To  buildings  and  improvements   2,500.00 

To  insurance   778.25 

To  other  current  expense   8,227.30 


Total    $39,577.00 


Balance  continuous  sessions   $19.03 

SUMMARY  OP  RECEIPTS,  1901-1902. 

Support  appropriation,  1902   $32,500.00 

Repair  appropriation,  1902   1,500.00 

Furniture  and  apparatus,  1902   1,000.00 

Plumbing  and  sewer,  1901   1,000.00 

Library,  1902    500,00 

Heating  plant,  1902   10,000.00 

Miscellaneous  receipts,  1902   4,906.47 


Total   ,.  $51,406.47 

SUMMARY  OF  DISBURSEMENTS,  1901-1902. 

To  salaries    $29,810.91 

To  buildings  and  improvements   2,891.04 

To  other  current  expenses — 

Household  stores    84.64 

Fuel  and  light   2,844.94 

Shop,  farm,  garden   47.31 

Ordinary  repairs    16.00 

Library    .70 

Postage  and  stationery   1,177.42 

Miscellaneous    2,366.60 


Total    $39,239.56 


Balance    $12,166.91 

The  appropriation  for  heating  plant  was  untouched,  because 

found  inadequate  to  construct  the  entire  system  ^.  $10,000.00 

Balance  unexpended  for  repairs  T.  526.65 

Balance  unexpended  for  furniture  and  apparatus   113.07 

Balance  unexpended  for  plumbing  and  sewer   352.33 

Balance  unexpended  for  library   116.91 


All  these  balances  remain  to  the  credit  of  the  institution  and  will  be 
until ized  to  complete  expenditures  necessary  in  connection  with  each. 
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A  balance  on  current  expense  fund,  amounting  to  f 657.95,  re- 
mained at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  But  for  a  misunderstanding 
the  entire  amount  would  have  been  expended,  as  it  was  urgently 
needed.  It  should  be  carried  forward  to  increase  available  funds 
for  use  during  the  years  1902-03. 

MANKATO  NORMAL  SCHOOL— George  H.  Clark,  Resident  Director. 


SUMMARY  OF  RECEIPTS,  1900-1901. 

From  appropriations,  current  fund   $29,500.00 

From  other  sources   4,879.38 

For  repairs    1,600.00 

For  library   500.00 


Total    $36,479.38 

SUMMARY  OF  DISBURSEMENTS.  1900-1901. 

Payroll  and  expenses  . ..  $34,379.38 

Repairs   1,600.00 

Books  purchased   500.00 


Total    $36,479.38 

SUMMARY  OF  RECEIPTS,  1901-1902. 

From  appropriations,  current  fund   $32,500.00 

From  other  sources   3,191.97 

For  repairs    1,000.00 

For  library    500.00 

For  furniture    500.00 

For  heating  plant   15,000.00 

For  lot  and  grading   800.00 


Total    $53,491.97 

SUMMARY  OF  DISBURSEMENTS,  3901-1902. 

Payroll  and  expenses   $32,247.05 

Repairs    104.00 

For  books  purchased   279.30 

For  furniture    29.25 

For  heating  plant   6,476.49 


Total    $41,136.09 


Balance   $12,355.88 

ST.  CLOUD  NORMAL  SCHOOL— W.  B.  Mitchell,  Resident  Director. 

SUMMARY  OF  RECEIPT'S,  1900-1901. 

From  appropriations,  current  fund   $29,500.00 

From  library   1,000.00 

Balance  current  fund   655.67 

For  library    18.54 

For  apparatus    97.36 

For  furniture    65.25 

For  repairs    26.65 

Insurance    1,328.44 

Miscellaneous  receipts    2,841.17 


Total    $35,533.08 
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SUMMARY  OF  DISBURSEMENTS,  1900-1901. 

Salaries    $23,241.13 

Library  and  reading  room   461.61 

Apparatus  and  chemicals   824.39 

Printing  and  stationery   323.11 

Advertising   467.40 

Miscellaneous    2,043.97 

Postage   204.20 

Graduation  exercises    205.40 

Normal  board  and  visiting  committees   168.22 

Furniture    419.35 

Repairs    598.74 

Light    151.55 

Express,  freight  and  drayage   244.06 

Fuel    2,512.08 

Grounds    32.70 

Text  books  and  text  book  supplies   1,098.93 

Furniture    65.25 

Library    1,018.54 

Repairs    26.65 

Apparatus    97.36 

^Insurance   1,528.44 


•     Total    $35,533.08 

Alvah  Eastman,  Resident  Director. 

SUMMARY  OF  RECEIPTS,  1901-1902. 

Appropriation,  support   «   $32,500.00 

Appropriation,  repairs    500.00 

Appropriation,  library    500.00 

Appropriation,  furniture    500.00 

Appropriation,  addition  to  main  building   15,000.00 

Miscellaneous  receipts    1,986.26 


Total    $50,986.26 

SUMMARY  OF  DISBURSEMENTS,  1901-1902. 

Salaries   $26,902.25 

Household  stores    126.03 

Fuel  and  light   989.29 

Shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies   96.69 

Ordinary  repairs    243.72 

Library   1.0.70 

Water  and  ice    237.55 

Postage  and  stationery   310.9$ 

Miscellaneous    2.356.89 

Repairs   176.55 

Library   448.55 

Furniture    8.75 

Addition  to  main  building   7,709.05 


Total    $39,"626.98 


From  the  statement  of  the  summary  of  disbursements  and  re- 
ceipts for  the  fiscal  yea*  1001-1002,  it  would  appear  that  there  is  a 
large  balance  in  favor  of  the  school.    The  fact  is  that  of  the  #15,- 
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000  appropriated  for  building,  half  only  was  expended,  and  the 
other  half  kept  for  work  on  the  superstructure  which  was  started 
this  spring.  The  appropriation  for  furniture  was  not  used  up, 
owing  to  difficulties  between  the  two  boards — the  Board  of  Control 
and  Normal  Board.  The  repair  fund  was  not  used  because  repairs 
could  not  be  begun  until  after  the  completion  of  the  work  on  the 
main  building.  The  remainder  of  the  funds  will  be  needed  before 
the  expiration  of  the  current  year,  and  there  will  be  little,  if  any- 
thing, remaining  to  the  credit  of  the  school. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  second  $15,000  appropriated  for  main 
building  does  not  appear  on  our  report.  This  is  because  it  is  to  ap- 
pear for  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  31,  1903,  the  year  for  which  it 
was  appropriated. 

MOORHEAD  NORMAL  SCHOOL— C.  A.  Nye,  Resident  Director. 


SUMMARY  OF  RECEIPTS,  1900-1901. 

Balance,  1900    ^  ggg 

Appropriations   '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.['.'.'..'.  l^OoioO 

Repair  fund    2  797  27 

Repair  fund   V.'. V. V.'. .' [  [  [  [  ]  [  [  [  2'250*00 

L^ary   98.35 


Total   •   $26,608.66 

SUMMARY  OF  DISBURSEMENTS,  1900-1901. 

Payroll  and  expenses   $24  13131 

RePairs   1,255.28 

RePairs    994.72 

Books    98.35 


Total   $26,479.66 


Balance   $129.00 

An  appropriation  of  $20,000  for  new  addition  was  unexpended. 

SUMMARY  OF  RECEIPTS,  1901-1902. 

Appropriations,  current  fund   $29,500.00 

Other  sources    88L36 

Repair  fund    l,50o!oO 

Furniture    250.00 

For  new  addition   20,000.00 


Total    $52,131.36 

SUMMARY  OF  DISBURSEMENTS,  1901-1902. 

Payroll  and  expenses   $28,545.75 

Repairs    '779*87 

Furniture    163.51 

On  new  addition   5,687.52 

Balance    16!954.7r 


Total   $52,131.36 
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Of  the  appropriations  of  $40,000  for  new  addition  and  repairs 
there  were  applied  for  repairs  $3,474.43;  for  new  addition,  $28,- 
644.50;  for  heating,  plumbing,  etc.,  $7,881.07,  making  $40,000.  The 
above  balance  of  $16,954.71  was  later  so  disposed  of. 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  the  above  is  a  mere  summary  of  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements  of  the  different  schools,  and  that  the  re- 
ports themselves  furnish  detailed  and  itemized  statements. 

DULUTH  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  original  appropriations  for  the  normal  school  building  at 
Duluth  were  $5,000  and  $75,000.  In  the  spring  of  1900  contracts 
were  let  for  the  erection  of  the  building,  and  about  the  time  of  its 
completion  in  February  following  a  fire  occurred,  practically  de- 
stroying all  except  the  foundations  and  part  of  the  walls.  There 
were  at  the  time  insurance  policies  covering  the  building  to  the 
amount  of  $40,000,  and  after  an  adjustment  of  the  loss  an  arrange- 
ment was  made  with  the  contractors,  by  which  they  agreed  to  re- 
store the  building  for  the  said  amount  of  insurance.  During  that 
winter  the  legislature  made  an  additional  appropriation  of  $7,500 
for  the  completion  of  the  heating  plant.  Other  appropriations 
were  then  made  as  follows: 


For  furniture  and  equipment,  1902   $2,000.00 

For  furniture  and  equipment,  1903   2,000,00 

For  slate  blackboards,  1902   600.00 

For  slate  blackboards,  1903   600.00 

For  water  and  sewer  connections   1,000.00 

For  shades  and  fixtures   500.00 

For  electric  light  and  gas  equipment   1,000.00 

For  laboratory  fittings  and  equipment,  1902   750.00 

For  laboratory  fittings  and  equipment,  1903   750.00 

For  completion  of  basement,  1903   800.00 

Grading  and  sidewalks,  1903   1,000.00 


Total    $11,000.00 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  total  of  said  appropriations,  $98,500, 
contemplated  not  only  a  building  completed  and  equipped  with 
laboratories  and  furniture,  but  such  items  as  water,  sewer  connec- 
tions, sidewalks  and  grading.  Some  of  these  items,  too,  were  not 
at  once  available.  It  was  found  on  a  final  adjustment  of  the  bills 
that  of  all  the  funds  so  applicable  there  remained  on  hand  only  the 
sum  of  $445.22.    The  following  bills  were  still  unpaid: 


To  Johnson  Electric  Company,  electric  services   $1,925.00 

D.  R.  Black,  plumbing   2,2*8.83 

Minnesota  Water  Arch  Company   1,200.00 

Architect's  balance,  Palmer,  Hall  &  Hunt   2,331.34 


Total    $7,745.17 
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Deducting  the  above  cash  balance  of  $445.22,  there  would  still 
be  unprovided  for  f 7,299.95. 

Adding  to  this  amount  the  former  appropriations  of  $98,500,  we 
have  the  total  outlay  of  $105,799.45.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  during  all  this  time  the  said  building  fund  had  to  bear  the 
general  expenses  attendant  upon  construction,  its  proportionate 
share  of  meeting  expenses  by  the  board — insurance,  fuel,  care  of 
building  and  many  other  similar  items.  The  fire,  too,  occasioned 
added  expense,  and,  considering  the  whole  situation,  the  above  de- 
ficiency of  about  $7,300  is  small.  The  building  itself  is  still  one 
of  the  best  and  cheapest  ever  erected  in  the  state. 

It  is  earnestly  recommended  that  an  appropriation  be  made  to 
cover  the  amounts  due  to  the  parties  above  named. 

WANTS  FOR  THE  FUTURE. 

WINONA  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


1.  Support  fund  each  year   $32,500.00 

2.  Library  equipment  and  books  each  year   1,000.00 

3.  Ordinary  and  extraordinary  repairs  each  year   1,500.00 

4.  Furniture  and  apparatus  each  year   1,500.00 

5.  Manual  training  and  gymnasium  each  year   2,500.00 

6.  Addition  to  president's  salary  each  year   500.00 

7.  Additional  appropriation  for  heating  and  lighting  plant,  1903  10,000.00 

8.  Additional  appropriation  for  new  roof  and  improvement  of 

building,  1903    6,000.00 

9.  For  grounds,  1903   1,500.00 

10.  For  grounds,  1904   1,000.00 

11.  For  painting  building,  1903   2,500.00 

12.  Site  for  ladies'  home  and  temporary  improvements  thereon.  30,000.00 

MANKATO  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

1.  Support  fund  each  year   $32,500.00 

2.  Addition  for  library  rooms   12,000.00 

3.  Change  of  office  and  vault   1,000.00 

4.  Repairs  for  building   5,500.00 

5.  Repairs  to  roof   2,000.00 

6.  Cement  walks  inside  the  grounds   425.00 

7.  New  windows  in  old  part  of  building   300.00 

8.  Slate  blackboards   500.00 

9.  Remodeling  physics  room,  etc   600.00 

10.  Furniture    2,500.00 

11.  Library  books  and  equipment,  each  year  $1,000   2,000.00 

12.  Addition  to  president's  salary  each  year   500.00 

ST.  CLOUD  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

1.  Support  fund  each  year   $32,500.00 

2.  Library  books  and  equipment  each  year   500.00 

3.  Furniture  each  year   500.00 

4.  Addition  to  president's  salary  each  year   500.00 
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5.  Repairs  each  year   1,000.00 

6.  Additional  boiler  and  connections   1, 5(70.00 

7.  Enlarging  campus    2,000.00 

8.  Heating  plant  for  Lawrence  Hall   2,000.00 

MOORHEAD  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

1.  Support  fund  each  year   $32,500.00 

2.  For  library  fund  annually   750.00 

3.  Furniture  annually    750.00 

4.  For  apparatus  annually   750.00 

5.  For  repairs  annually   1,500.00 

6.  For  manual  training  annually   500.00 

7.  For  addition  to  ladies'  dormitory   20,000.00 

8.  Addition  to  president's  salary  each  year   500.00 

DULUTH  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

Appropriations  for  the  Duluth  Normal  School  were — 

1901    $10,000.00 

1902    12,000.00 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  school  was  not  opened  until  the  sec- 
ond year,  the  two  appropriations  were  united.    It  is  believed  the 

following  sums  will  be  sufficient  for  the  two  succeeding  years : 

1.  Support  fund,  1903   $20,000.00 

2.  Support  fund,  1904   25,000.00 

3.  Physical  apparatus   1,500.00 

4.  Chemical  apparatus   1,500.00 

5.  Biological  apparatus    1,000.00 

6.  Geographical  apparatus    500.00 

7.  Library  each  year   1,500.00 

8.  Additional  furniture  each  year   1,000.00 

9.  Manual  training  equipment   1,500.00 

10.    Grading  and  improving  the  grounds   1,000.00 


BOARD  OF  CONTROL. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  difficulties  between  the  State 
Normal  Board  and  the  Board  of  Control  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
the  Normal  Board  at  all  times  strove  earnestly  to  secure  a  harmo- 
nious co-operation  with  the  Board  of  Control  in  the  dual  manage- 
ment of  our  affairs.  The  failure  was  perhaps  due  largely  to  the 
law  itself.  The  interests  of  the  case  finally  required  that  a  ter- 
mination of  the  controversy  be  made  by  the  supreme  court.  Un- 
fortunately the  only  question  submitted  to  the  court  was  the  un- 
constitutionality of  the  act  by  reason  of  its  failure  to  express  the 
subject  mailer  in  the  title.  By  a  majority  of  the  court  the  acl  was 
held  to  be  not  unconstitutional,  and  the  merits  of  the  case  were 
lefl  wholly  untouched.   The  decision  did  nol  determine  the  utter 
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impossibility  of  two  independent  boards  controlling  at  the  same 
time  the  normal  schools.  The  language  of  the  act  clearly  makes 
such  dual  management  impossible.  Upon  this  decision  there  was 
nothing  left  to  this  board  but  a  submission  to  the  Board  of  Control, 
and  the  experience  since  that  time  satisfies  this  board  that  the  nor- 
mal schools  should  now  by  proper  legislation  be  wholly  relieved 
from  the  Board  of  Control. 

It  is  believed,  however,  by  the  normal  board  that  the  principle 
of  placing  the  charitable  and  penal  institutions  under  the  control 
of  such  board  has  been  amply  justified,  and  that  a  board  similarly 
constituted  should  now  be  provided  for  all  the  purely  educational 
institutions.    Separately  their  interests  conflict — together  they  will 
better  serve  the  purposes  of  their  creation.    The  annual  expendi- 
ture of  these  institutions  for  salaries  and  supplies  now  exceeds  a 
half  million  dollars,  and  these  will  constantly  increase.    It  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  such  important  institutions  will  receive  the  care 
they  demand  from  merely  honorary  officers,  meeting  infrequently 
and  serving  without  compensation.    A  state  board  of  education, 
therefore,  having  the  control,  management  and  supervision  of  all 
the  purely  educational  institutions  would  insure  not  only  a  more 
systematic  relation  of  all  the  institutions,  but  a  wiser  and  more 
economical  administration.    The  subject  is  one  demanding  patient 
thought  and  investigation,  and  it  is  earnestly  commended  to  the 
attention  of  the  chief  executive,  whose  interest  in  public  education 
is,  and  ever  must  be,  supreme. 

EXPENSES. 

Assuming  that  the  grounds  and  buildings  of  the  normal  schools 
have  a  value  of  their  entire  cost,  and  that  we  are  expending  f 150,000 
annually  in  the  normal  school  work,  the  question  properly  arises: 
Do  the  results  justify  the  expenditure?  This  question  can  be  an- 
swered only  by  calling  to  mind  the  relations  which  the  normal 
schools  sustain  to  the  educational  institutions  of  our  state.  Their 
office  is  to  give  scholastic  and  professional  training  to  those  who 
aspire  to  become  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  state. 
The  vast  majority  of  children  never  advance  beyond  these  elemen- 
tary schools.  It  is  these,  therefore,  to  whom  we  owe  the  higher 
service. 

The  high  schools  and  university  give  broader  culture  and  more 
general  knowledge,  but  they  cannot  be  said  to  reach  the  masses. 
Unless  our  common  schools  are  well  cared  for  and  constantly  sup- 
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plied  with  well  equipped  teachers,  we  fail  in  the  most  important 
duty  to  the  children  of  the  state.  Eliminate  the  normal  schools 
and  we  are  thrown  back  upon  the  necessity  of  employing  unskilled 
teachers,  and  so  the  good  work  fails. 

Thus  are  the  normal  schools  the  keystone  to  the  arch,  and  once 
removed  the  whole  fabric  falls. 

The  highest  aim  and  duty  of  the  state  is  to  bring  into  the  best 
development  our  citizenship;  it  is  only  so  that  she  can  maintain 
her  position  in  the  on-moving  advancement  of  the  world.  The  sums 
annually  expended  in  normal  school  training  would  seem  to  be  but 
a  trifle  compared  with  the  grand  results.  The  graduates  of  the 
schools  are  not  for  a  day,  but  practically  for  their  lives,  and  so  the 
work  multiplies.  Let  there  be  generous  and  liberal  supplies  and 
care  and  economy  in  expenditure.  Without  the  normal  schools  we 
would  simply  retrograde;  with  them  we  will  be  better  enabled  to 
accomplish  the  desired  ends. 

i  Respectfully, 

A.  T.  ANKENY, 
President  State  Normal  Board. 
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STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  WINONA. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 


Eon.  John  W.  Olsen,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you  this  report,  which 
summarizes  the  main  facts  of  interest  connected  with  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Winona  for  the  years  1900-01  and  1901-02.  The 
biennial  period  just  closed  has  been  marked  rather  by  a  continuity 
of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  school  in  the  pursuance  of  aims  already 
fixed  and  in  the  maintanance  of  standards  already  adopted  than 
by  any  noteworthy  change  of  place  in  either  instruction  or  adminis- 
tration. 

Though  experiencing  no  remarkable  numerical  change,  all  de- 
partments of  the  school  have  maintained  a  healthy  condition  of  at- 
tendance with  such  slight  increase  in  numbers  in  its  higher  depart- 
ment as  to  indicate  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  public  in  the  value 
of  specialized  instruction  for  teachers  and  on  the  part  of  our  con- 
stituency that  the  school  is,  with  fair  success,  meeting  reasonable 
expectations  in  the  giving  of  such  instruction. 

There  can  be  no  mistaking  the  trend  of  sentiment  among  educa- 
tional leaders  as  to  the  importance  of  the  work  which  the  better 
normal  schools  of  the  country  are  performing.  From  every  direc- 
tion the  demand  for  trained  teachers  is  heard  with  increasing  force. 
Sharper  distinctions  are  being  drawn  every  day  between  teachers, 
on  the  one  hand,  whose  equipment  for  their  work  is  their  stock  of 
knowledge  alone,  and  those,  on  the  other,  who  add  to  their  knowl- 
edge skill  and  efficiency  based  upon  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
unchanging  principles  of  education.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
phases  of  our  national  growth  for  the  past  quarter  century  is  the 
development  of  public  interest  in  all  lines  of  educational  effort.  But 
in  no  other  direction  has  progress  been  more  significant  than  in  the 
extension  and  growth  of  the  normal  school  idea.    In  a  recent  report 
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the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  states  that  in  1880 
the  aggregate  enrollment  of  students  in  the  normal  schools  of  the 
United  States  was  12,000,  while  in  1897  it  was  67,380— or,  in  other 
words,  in  1880  the  ratio  of  normal  students  to  population  was  240  to 
the  million,  whereas  with  the  enormous  increase  of  population  dur- 
ing the  seventeen  years  under  consideration,  in  1897  the  ratio  was 
936  to  the  million. 

In  a  brief  report  there  is  little  opportunity  to  show  in  detail  what 
the  normal  schools  of  Minnesota  have  done  and  are  doing  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  instruction  furnished  by  the  state,  but 
enough  evidence  is  at  hand  to  show  that  as  compared  with  other 
states  their  record  is  not  an  unworthy  one. 

These  comparisons,  which  represent  all  the  states  outside  of 
New  England  whose  conditions  are  similar  to  our  own  and  from 
which  full  data  could  be  obtained,  not  only  furnish  interesting  in- 
formation concerning  the  service  which  the  normal  schools  of  the 
different  states  are  rendering,  but  are  significant  as  showing  some- 
thing of  the  standards  of  preparation  for  teaching  existing  in  differ- 
ent sections.  In  both  respects  the  exhibit  seems  highly  creditable 
to  Minnesota. 

Still  more  significant  of  the  important  part  which  the  normal 
schools  are  playing  in  the  educational  work  of  the  state  is  the  fol- 
lowing brief  table  which  is  made  up  of  extracts  from  the  report  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  school  year  end- 
ing July,  1900: 

Teachers  in  public  schools  of  Minnesota   11,803 

Graduates  state  normal  schools  teaching  in  common  districts. .  674 
Undergraduates  state  normal  schools  teaching  in  common  dis- 
tricts   711 

  1,385 

Graduates  state  normal  schools  teaching  in  graded  schools. . . .  1,459 
Undergraduates  state  normal  schools  teaching  in  graded  schools  231 

  1,690 

Total  teachers  with  normal  training   3,075 

Of  Minnesota's  public  school  teachers  27  per  ceril  have  received 
training  in  the  normal  schools;  and  of  the  3,075  teachers  with  nor- 
mal training  45  per  cent  have  gone  into  the  public  schools. 

These  brief  references  to  the  superintendent's  report  constitute 
a  sufficient  answer  to  the  assertion,  fortunately  not  so  frequently 
made  as  formerly,  that  the  benefit  which  the  slatederives  from  the 
normal  schools  is  small,  and  that  their  graduate  and  undergraduate 
students  soon  abandon  the  work  of  leaching,  and  therefore  fail  to 
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render  to  the  state  a  return  for  the  expense  incurred  in  their  train- 
ing. 

The  above  statements  relate  to  all  the  State  Normal  Schools, 
but  it  will  be  of  interest  in  this  connection  to  know  more  specifi- 
cally of  the  work  of  the  Winona  school.  The  following  statistics 
are,  therefore,  presented.  They  are  designed  to  show  the  growth 
of  the  school  in  both  normal  and  training  departments,  as  well  as 
its  direct  contribution  to  the  teaching  agencies  of  Minnesota : 


Enrolled 

Enrolled 

High 

Number 

Aver- 

No. 

Year. 

in 

in 

Total  En- 

School 

Who 

of 

Normal 

Model 

rolled. 

Gradu- 

Have 

age 
Age. 

Gradu- 

Classes. 

Classes. 

ates. 

Taught. 

ates. 

32 
50 
80 
87 
122 
185 
216 
212 
239 
281 
25o 
301 
310 
233 
247 
140 
137 
158 
196 
217 

48 
58 
164 
171 
193 
271 
210 
297 
301 
263 

Zol 

198 
159 
213 
160 
187 
205 
228 
243 
271 

80 
108 
244 
258 
315 
456 
426 

1  ,'  

14 
11 

16 

29 
20 
c34 
21 

1869   

1870   



1871   

  I 

540 
544 

f;i  a 
oxo 

499 

469 

446 

407 

327 

342 

386 

439 

488 

1873   

23 
g36 

30 

23 
a42 
a21 

38 
o30 
c32 
a25 



1875   

1876   

1877   

1878   



1879   

1880   

18.5 
18.7 

1881   



70 
75 

19.1 
19.3 

1883   

&34 

1884   

247 

256 

503 

23 

138 

19.4 

a52 

1885   

261 

255 

516 

18 

113 

19.7 

d41 

298 

335 

633 

29 

121 

19.9 

d58 

1887   

266 

*218 

484 

31 

135 

20.4 

c50 

291 

215 

506 

46 

151 

19.9 

c55 

1889   

232 

195 

427 

38 

138 

20.0 

&62 

227 

192 

419 

30 

111 

20.01  650 

283 

181 

464 

46 

110 

20.0 

50 

329 

207 

536 

53 

121 

19.0 

e80 

321 

191 

512 

50 

123 

20.0 

e89 

331 

226 

557 

85 

109 

20.0 

al02 

403 

214 

617 

104 

153 

19.6 

cll9 

1896   

374 

190 

564 

135 

152 

20.0 

/116 

376 

215 

591 

161 

136 

20.1 

/147 

1898   

508 

322 

830 

279 

224 

21.2 

<?106 

580 

340 

920 

299 

277 

21.0 

dl53 

359 

237 

596 

214 

134 

20.0 

cl05 

1901   

376 

269 

645 

233 

131 

20.9 

ol44 

1902   

406 

219 

625 

227 

124 

20.0 

ol29 

Totals   

10,136 

8,578 



18,744 

2,101 

2,846 

2,187 

♦Preparatory  class  discontinued. 

aOne  graduate  of  this  class  had  previously  graduated  from  the  Elementary 
Course. 

6Two  graduates  of  this  class  had  previously  graduated  from  the  Elementary 
Course. 

cThree  graduates  of  this  class  had  previously  graduated  from  the  Elementary 
Course. 

rfPour  graduates  of  this  class  had.  previously  graduated  from  the  Elementary 
Course. 

eFive  graduates  of  this  class  had  previously  graduated  from  the  Elementary 
Course. 

/Six  graduates  of  this  class  had  previously  graduated  from  the  Elementary 
Course. 
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The  first  three  columns,  relating  to  attendance,  are  an  accurate 
exhibit  of  the  annual  enrollment  in  normal  and  model  departments 
for  each  year  since  the  organization  of  the  school  in  1860.  The 
footings  of  these  columns  show  the  total  number  instructed  during 
the  forty-two  years;  but  since  many  students  were  in  attendance  for 
more  than  one  year,  these  totals  represent  a  large  number  of  names 
which  appear  more  than  once  on  the  register  of  the  school.  Prior 
to  1880  the  system  of  records  kept  did  not  exclude  names  repeated, 
and  thus  furnish  an  accurate  exhibit  of  the  different  students  in  at- 
tendance. Beginning  with  1880,  however,  students  as  admitted  to 
the  school  were  given  accession  numbers  in  consecutive  order,  thus 
making  it  possible  to  determine  separately  the  number  of  different 
individuals  registered  and  the  aggregate  enrollment.  The  former 
for  the  twenty-two  years  since  the  date  named  furnish  a  total,  in  the 
normal  department,  of  4,129. 

Since  the  founding  of  the  school  2,187  diplomas  of  graduation 
have  been  issued.  Seventy  persons,  however,  after  completing  the 
elementary  course  and  receiving  its  diploma,  returned  to  the  school 
and  graduated  from  the  advanced  course.  The  total  number  of  dif- 
ferent students  who  have  received  diplomas  is  therefore  2,117. 

Inquiries,  extending  over  a  long  term  of  years  and  made  with  a 
view  to  determine  the  length  of  time  during  which  graduates  teach 
in  the  state,  have  led  to  an  estimate,  believed  to  be  conservative, 
of  from  five  to  six  years  as  the  average  duration  of  teaching  service. 
Crediting  each  of  the  2,117  graduates  with  this  average,  an  aggre- 
gate is  reached  that  is  both  surprising  and  significant.  But  the 
teaching  done  by  graduates  comes  far  short  of  measuring  the  full 
service  of  the  school  in  the  educational  development  of  the  state. 
The  majority  of  those  who  have  taken  less  than  the  full  course, 
after  periods  of  attendance  ranging  from  a  single  term  to  three  or 
four  years,  have  withdrawn  to  teach,  many  of  them  promptly  gain- 
ing marked  recognition  for  efficiency  and  skill  in  both  graded  and 
ungraded  schools.  The  number  of  these  undergraduate  students 
engaged  in  the  schools  at  any  one  time  is  well  shown  by  the  last 
report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  in  which  it  ap- 
pears that  942  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  though  not  gradu- 
ates, have  had  the  benefit  of  longer  or  shorter  periods  of  study  in 
the  norma]  schools. 

Din  ing  the  past  two  years  the  attendance,  classified  by  counties, 
is  as  follows: 
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1900-1.  1901-2. 


Anoka   

Clay  

Chippewa 
Cottonwood  .  . 

Dakota   

Douglas   

Dodge   

Fillmore  

Freeborn   

Faribault 

Goodhue   

Grant   

Hennepin  . . . 

Houston   

Jackson   

Kittson  

Kandiyohi  .  . . 

Lake   

Le  Sueur  

Lyon   

Lac  qui  Parle. 

Murray  

Marshall  .... 
McLeod   


Different  counties  represented 


1 

2 

1 

I 

Mower 

4 

3 

Nicollet 

4 

2 

Otter  Tail 

1 

4 

Polk 

Q 

4 

Rp<1  t.qVp 

17 

15 

R  r\  TY1SPV 

3 

3 

Rock 

Redwood 

16 

13 

Rice 

2 

4 

Renville 

48 

49 

Steele 

K 
o 

A 
t 

StPVPTl<5 

2 

2 

Swift 

4 

4 

Stearr  s 

x 

1 

St   T  on is 

1 

Wabasha 

3 

1 

Washington   

2 

2 

2' 

Wright   

1 

i 

1 

i 

4 

3 

FROM  OTHER  STATES. 


Illinois   

Iowa   

Michigan  . . . 
Montana 
Nebraska  . . . 
New  York. . . 
Pennsylvania 


1900-1. 
1 
8 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 


1901-2. 


South  Dakota. 

Texas   

Utah  

Wisconsin  .  . 
Washington  . 


1900-1. 

1901-2. 

3 

5 

17 

17 

4 

7 

9 
u 

2 

4 

2 

i 

j. 

5 

4 

3 

4 

4 

4 

2 

2 

5 

5 

4 

9 
u 

2 

1 

1 

7 

8 

14 

14 

1 

7 

1 

2 

2 

133 

167 

337 

367 

41 

39 

1900-1. 

1901-2. 

6 

9 

4 

4 

1 

1 

16 

16 

1 

39 

39 

Different  states  represented 


11 


WHERE  STUDENTS  COME  FROM. 

Students  enrolled  during  the  two  years   782 

Different  counties  represented  in  the  enrollment   45 

Number  of  counties  each  represented  by  five  or  more  students   15 

Number  of  counties  each  represented  by  ten  or  more  students   7 

Number  coming  from  a  distance  greater  than  100  miles  and  less  than 

200  miles    151 

Number  coming  from  a  distance  greater  than  200  miles.   87 

Number  coming  from  a  distance  less  than  100  miles   544 


I>ut  while  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  places  of  residence  of  our 
students,  that  is  not  the  concern  of  chief  importance.  What  the 
supporters  of  the  normal  schools  may  very  properly  insist  upou 
knowing  is  what  becomes  of  these  students  after  graduation.  Are 
the  benefits  resulting  localized  or  are  they  fairly  distributed  over 
the  state  and  do  they  accrue  to  the  different  classes  of  schools  or 
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to  one  class  only?  Since  my  last  biennial  report,  that  is,  during 
the  two  school  years  ending  June,  1901,  and  June,  1902,  respect- 
ively, 273  students  have  received  diplomas  and  two  have  received 
certificates  from  the  Winona  Normal  School.  Their  distribution 
is  as  follows: 


Teaching  in  graded  schools   209 

Teaching  in  rural  schools   54 

Teaching  in  normal  schools   2 

County  superintendent   1 

At  home    4 

Married    2 

Unknown   3 


275 

The  266  who  are  teaching,  as  classified  above,  are  located  in 
fifty-four  counties  of  Minnesota  and  in  seven  other  states,  as  fol- 
lows: 


Big  Stone  

  1 

Mower  

  20 

  3 

  1 

  1 

Nicollet   

Chippewa 

  4 

3 

Clay 

  1 

Olmsted   

4 

  1 

Otter  Tail  

  5 

Dakota 

  1 

Pine  

1 

  3 

  1 

  12 

Polk   

  2 

  2 

  4 

Red  Lake  

  1 

  1 

Redwood   

  10 

Hennepin  

  25 

Renville   

  12 

Houston   

  4 

Rice   , 

  3 

Hubbard   

  2 

  18 

  1 

Scott   

  2 

  2 

Steele   

  5 

Jackson   

  11 

Swift   

  3 

Kanabec  

  1 

Wabasha   

  16 

  1 

  1 

  1 

Lincoln   

  2 

  1 

  3 

  10 

  2 

  21 

  1 

  4 

  1 

  3 

  1 

  1 

Tntnl   

  251 

STATES. 

  3 

  1 

  4 

  *3 

  2 

Illinois   

  1 

  15 

North  Dakota  

  1 
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Thus  it  appears  that  while  the  students  who  graduated  during 
the  two  years  covered  by  this  report  came  from  forty-five  different 
counties  in  the  state,  they  are  now  teachiDg  in  fifty-four  different 
counties;  and  that  while  the  populous  county  in  which  the  school 
is  located  contributed  practically  one-third  of  all  the  graduates 
(though  many  of  these  were  but  temporary  residents  of  the  county), 
it  was  able  to  secure  but  one-twelfth  of  the  number  as  teachers. 

The  above  several  statistics  and  explanations  prove  quite  effect- 
ually the  incorrectness  of  the  assertions  sometimes  made  that  the 
normal  schools  exist  for  the  benefit  of  the  communities  in  their  im- 
mediate vicinity.  If,  as  is  doubtless  the  case,  each  of  the  other 
normal  schools  of  Minnesota  draws  its  students  from  as  large  an 
area  and,  as  is  more  essential,  sends  them  as  generally  over  the 
state  to  teach,  there  can  be  little  valid  complaint  that  they  are 
serving  only  the  sections  in  which  they  are  located. 

In  accordance  with  custom,  I  add  two  other  tables  giving  addi- 
tional information  indirectly  of  interest  in  connection  with  attend- 
ance: 

NATIVITY. 

1901.  1902. 


Both  parents  American  born   177  214 

Both  parents  foreign  born   126  123 

One  American  and  one  foreign  born   73  68 

Unknown    1 

Students  American  born   361  406 

Students  foreign  born   15   

Totals   376  406 

OCCUPATIONS  OF  PARENTS. 

Farmers   114  129 

Mechanics  and  laborers   71  75 

Merchants    36  46 

Professional  men    28  34 

Miscellaneous   118  110 

Unknown    9  12 

Totals   376  406 


As  shown  by  the  report,  the  model  school  has  continued  to  enroll 
about  the  same  number  of  pupils  as  formerly.  It  is,  however,  as 
fully  explained  in  the  last  biennial  report  of  this  school,  much 
smaller  than  the  needs  of  the  normal  students  for  opportunities  to 
teach  under  guidance  of  training  teachers  require.  The  necessity  of 
collecting  tuition  from  all  the  pupils  prevents  the  attendance  of 
children  who  would  be  in  the  school  but  for  the  expense.  When 
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excellent  free  schools  are  open  in  the  city  it  is  only  those  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  superiority  of  the  instruction  in  the  model  school 
who  will  submit  to  the  charge.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the 
school  is  thus  handicapped.  If  the  ruling  said  to  have  been  made 
by  the  Attorney  General  that  pupils  who  attend  the  model  school 
are  not  entitled  to  any  share  in  the  state  school  fund  is  to  stand 
as  a  permanent  settlement  of  the  question,  then  surely  appropria- 
tions by  the  legislature  should  be  increased  sufficiently  to  maintain 
this  department  as  a  free  school. 

Few  changes  have  been  made  in  the  faculty  during  the  two  years 
under  review.  W.  H.  Manwaring,  teacher  of  Physical  and  Biologi- 
cal Sciences,  resigned  to  continue  his  studies  at  Johns  Hopkins  uni- 
versity and  was  succeeded  by  W.  H.  Munson,  teacher  of  the  same 
subjects  in  Hillsdale  College,  Mich.;  Katherine  Grill,  teacher  of 
Rhetoric,  Literature  and  Reading,  resigned  to  enter  the  normal 
school  at  Charleston,  111.,  and  was  succeeded  by  Helen  C.  Willard, 
teacher  of  the  same  subjects  in  Oberlin  College;  Luella  Tnpper, 
teacher  of  Drawing  and  Manual  Training,  was  succeeded  in  the  De- 
partment of  Drawing  by  Bertha  H.  Speckman,  returned  after  leave 
of  absence,  and  in  Manual  Training  by  Estelle  Dalbey  of  the  Chicago 
Sloyd  school; in  the  absence  on  leave  of  Edward  M.Lehnerts,  teach- 
er of  Geography  and  Physiology,  Mary  Lowell  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  was  engaged  for  the  year;  Lottie  J.  Abbott  of  the  Training 
Department  was  succeeded  by  Carrie  P.  Saunders  of  the  St.  Paul 
Training  School,  and  the  number  of  teachers  in  the  Training  De- 
partment was  increased  by  the  addition  of  Fannie  Johnston  of  the 
Superior,  Wisconsin,  public  schools. 

In  connection  with  the  statistical  reports  of  the  school,  which 
appear  as  an  addendum  to  this,  will  be  found  a  classification  of  ap- 
propriations and  expenditures  for  the  two  years.  Herewith  I  fur- 
nish a  statement  of  recommeudations  for  the  ensuing  year,  which, 
after  careful  study,  extending  over  many  months,  by  Director 
Morcy  and  myself,  is  ottered  as  a  conservative  estimate  of  the 
amounts  required  to  meet  the  urgent  needs  of  the  school: 


1.  Addition  to  current  fund  each  year   $12,000.00 

2.  Library  equipment  and  books  each  year   1,000.00 

3.  Ordinary  and  extraordinary  repairs  each  year   1,500.00 

4.  Furniture  aud  apparatus  each  year   1,500.00 

5.  Manual  training  and  gymnasium  each  year   2,500.00 

6.  Addition  to  president's  salary  each  year   500.00 

7.  Additional  appropriation  for  heating  and  lighting  plant,  1903.  10,000.00 

8.  Additional  appropriation  for  new  roof  and  improvement  of 

building,  1903    6,000.00 
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9.  For  grounds,  1903   1,500.00 

10.  For  grounds,  1904   1,000.00 

11.  For  painting  building,  1903   2,500.00 

12.  Site  for  ladies'  home  and  temporary  improvements  thereon. ..  30,000.00 


Most  of  the  above  items  explain  themselves.  I  venture  to  ex- 
plain somewhat  further,  however.  Item  1  is  an  urgent  need  in  view 
of  the  necessity  for  the  addition  of  at  least  two  teachers  to  the 
present  number  and  of  increasing  the  salaries  of  three  or  four  now 
here  to  make  them  comparable  with  those  paid  elsewhere  for  the 
same  talent  and  kind  of  work.  There  is  also  great  need  for  addi- 
tional office  assistance.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  longer  for  one 
person  to  do  the  work  of  register,  stenographer,  clerk,  purchasing 
agent  and  bookkeeper.  No  one  could  be  more  efficient  than  the 
present  incumbent  of  this  manifold  office,  but  during  the  last  two 
years,  particularly,  the  president  has  been  obliged  to  neglect  not  a 
few  of  the  duties  connected  with  his  position  to  do  work  which 
could  be  done  equally  well  by  less  expensive  help.  Aside  from  the 
false  economy  involved,  the  practice  referred  to,  if  continued,  can- 
not fail  to  affect  unfortunately  the  wTork  for  which  the  school  was 
organized  and  is  maintained. 

Item  2  is  called  for  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  library,  upon 
which  so  largely  the  work  of  the  school  depends.  Until  three  years 
ago  no  special  appropriation  had  ever  been  made  for  the  library. 
The  books  and  magazines  found  in  it  were  procured,  through  the 
years  since  the  organization  of  the  school,  by  gifts  from  individuals, 
from  publishers,  and  from  the  government,  supplemented  by  small 
purchases  made  from  the  current  funds  of  the  school  as  enforced 
economies  in  other  directions  would  permit.  The  $500  obtained  di- 
rectly from  the  state  for  each  of  the  past  three  years,  if  continued 
indefinitely,  is  barely  sufficient  to  supply  current  needs  for  books. 
Nothing  would  remain  for  magazines,  binding,  shelving,  and  cata- 
loguing books  now  in  the  library.  The  last  needs  explanation: 
The  efficiency  of  the  present  library  is  greatly  limited  because  of 
the  absence  of  a  complete  card  catalogue,  after  the  Dewey  system, 
of  subjects  and  titles.  But  this  is  not  all:  The  Normal  School  li- 
brary is  the  depository  of  government  publications  for  the  First 
Congressional  District.  Owing  to  this  fact  we  have  a  large  col- 
lection of  extremely  valuable  books  embodying  the  work  of  con- 
gress and  the  various  departments  of  the  government.  Until  the 
vast  number  of  subjects  are  properly  catalogued,  however,  the  col- 
lection can  be  of  only  comparatively  small  use  to  the  school.  The 
appropriation  asked  for  during  each  of  the  next  two  years  is  to 
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enable  us  to  catalogue  the  library  as  suggested,  as  well  as  to  keep 
up  necessary  additions  of  books  and  equipment. 

Item  3.  Repairs  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  on  an  old  building 
the  size  of  the  Normal  School,  cost  quite  a  large  sum  each  year.  In 
addition  to  the  usual  demands  of  this  nature,  we  desire  during  the 
ensuing  year  to  place  slate  blackboards  in  the  model  school.  Our 
present  boards,  which  are  nothing  more  than  liquid  slating  applied 
to  the  walls,  are  very  unsatisfactory  and  very  expensive,  costing 
about  $100  a  year  for  repairs.  Slate  is  immeasurably  superior  and 
once  in  place  costs  nothing  for  repairs.  The  amount  asked  for 
under  repairs  each  year  would  enable  us  to  make  those  usually  re- 
quired and  furnish  slate  blackboards. 

Item  5.  The  school  has  long  needed  a  good  working  gymnasium. 
In  this  climate,  during  much  of  the  school  year  sufficient  out-of- 
door  exercise  for  students  cannot  be  had.  When  the  furnaces  now 
in  the  basement  of  the  building  are  removed,  on  the  installation  of 
a  new  heating  plant,  there  will  be  room  enough  for  a  fairly  good 
gymnasium  as  well  as  a  manual  training  room.  The  appropriation 
asked  for  is  to  prepare  the  rooms  and  supply  equipment. 

Items  6  and  7  are  to  supplement  amounts  already  appropriated 
for  the  purposes  named,  but  found  to  be  inadequate  to  pay  for  the 
work. 

Items  9  and  10.  New  stone  or  asphalt  walks  for  the  entire 
grounds  are  a  necessity.  These,  together  with  additional  water 
piping,  improvements  of  lawns,  etc.,  require  the  sums  named. 

Item  12  has  been  so  long  a  recognized  and  urgent  want  that 
nothing  more  need  be  said  concerning  it.    It  need  only  be  added 
that  postponement  of  purchase  results  in  loss  to  the  school  and  from 
certain  appreciation  of  values  insures  increased  cost  to  the  state. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  F.  MILLSPAUGH, 

President. 
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STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  MANKATO. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 


Hon.  John  W.  Olsen,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  herewith  my  bien- 
nial report  as  president  of  the  Normal  School  at  Mankato  for  the 
school  years  of  1900-1901  and  1901-1902: 


ENROLLMENT. 


The  number  of  students  enrolled  during  the  two  years  is  as  fol- 
lows: 


1900-01.  1901-02. 

Normal  department                                                             374  332 

Training  department                                                         309  326 

Counted  twice                                                                    26  9 

Total  enrollment                                                                 657  649 

Number  of  graduates                                                         132  71 


The  following  table  shows  the  enrollment  and  the  number  of 
graduates  in  each  of  the  thirty-four  years  since  the  opening  of  the 
school: 


TABLE  SHOWING  THE  ATTENDANCE  AT  THE  STATE  NORMAL 
SCHOOL  AT  MANKATO  SINCE  ITS  OPENING. 


Normal 

Model 

Year. 

Department. 

School. 

Total. 

Graduates 

1868-1869  

,    ,  136 

100 

236 

1869-1870  

154 

175 

329 

'io 

1870-1871  

198 

174 

372 

n 

1871-1872  

204 

50 

254 

22 

1872-1873  

208 

74 

282 

33 

1873-1874  

.   .  171 

46 

217 

9 

1874-1875  

213 

46 

259 

11 

1875-1876  

250 

53 

303 

9 

1876-1877  

246 

60 

306 

23 

1877-1878  

163 

51 

214 

26 

1878-1879  

130 

82 

212 

21 

1879-1880  

101 

68 

169 

20 

1880-1881  

115 

235 

28 
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Year. 

1881-  1882  

1882-  1883  

1883-  1884  

1884-  1885  

1885-  1886  

1886-  1887  

1887-  1888  

1888-  1889  

1889-  1890  

1890-  1891  

1891-  1892  

1892-  1893  

1893-  1894  

1894-  1895  

1895-  1896  

1896-  1897  

1897-  1898  ]  ~ 

1898-  1899  }  Con'  session 

1899-  1900  

1900-  1901  

1901-  1902  


Total  number  of  graduates 


Normal 

Model 

Department. 

School. 

Total. 

vJI  aU.ll.ca  Lea. 

184 

145 

329 

0 

239 

205 

444- 

1  7 

222 

279 

501 

326 

251 

^77 

Oil 

1  Q 

335 

279 

614 

1  7 
J- 1 

311 

255 

566 

ot 

309 

198 

507 

oy 

268 

184 

452 

ox 

305 

239 

544 

00 

329 

275 

604 

to* 

376 

270 

646 

47 

366 

291 

657 

91 

351 

289 

640 

79 

380 

327 

707 

66 

399 

342 

741 

74 

410 

319 

729 

87 

(  677 

5  503 

j  1,180 

70 

/  801 

)  528 

i  1,329 

97 

407 

368 

'775 

102 

374 

309 

683 

132 

334 

326 

660 

71 

1,402 

The  striking  fact  that  these  figures  bring  before  us  is  the  recent 
decrease  in  attendance,  especially  striking  in  view  of  the  concurrent 
large  increase  in  attendance  at  other  higher  educational  institu- 
tions, high  schools,  colleges  and  universities.  The  abandonment  of 
continuous  sessions  accounts  for  this  decrease  in  part;  and  the  abo- 
lition of  the  old  three-years  elementary  course  has  had  its  influence. 
But  these  changes  will  hardly  account  for  the  whole  diminution  of 
attendance,  especially  as  the  opening  of  the  current  year  sees  fewer 
students  in  attendance  in  the  normal  department  than  last  year. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  normal  schools  are  out  of  touch, 
or  out  of  line,  with  the  educational  forces  and  the  educational  or- 
ganization of  the  state.  The  Mankato  school  not  many  years  ago 
had  coming  to  it  from  the  rural  schools  a  large  number  of  students; 
a  great  part  of  these  had  taught  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  period,  and 
came  to  the  normal  school  to  get  a  term  or  a  year  of  the  strong 
work  in  the  common  branches  that  the  old  "C"  class  offered. 
Many  of  these  mature  students  were  made  aware  during 
this  time  of  their  need  of  better  preparation  for  the 
work  of  teaching,  and  gradually,  as  they  could  earn  the 
money  necessary  for  their  support,  worked  through  the 
three-years  coarse,  if  not  the  longer  one,  and  became  graduates  of 
the  school.  The  abolition  of  the  three-years  course  as  a  diploma 
coarse  has  lefi  nothing  shorter  than  a  five-years  course  thai  will 
give  the  desired  diploma,  and  Ave  years  is  loo  long  a  period  for  Hie 
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mature  people  that  we  are  considering  to  look  forward  to  as  a 
period  of  preparation  for  the  humble  work  that  they  are  planning 
for;  it  does  not  draw  them  to  the  school.  And  there  is  no  longer 
massed  in  the  first  ye£r  of  the  course  the  work  in  the  common 
branches  that  rural  teachers  feel  the  need  of  ;  it  is  scattered 
through  the  course  and  does  not  appeal  to  them.  So  these  persons 
are  not  attracted  to  the  school,  and  this  source  of  supply  for  the 
higher  classes  is  cut  off. 

The  pressing  demand  for  teachers  has  called  into  service  a  large 
number  of  undergraduates  who  expected  at  the  close  of  last  year  to 
continue  their  school  work.  It  has  also  been  felt  with  special  force 
by  high  school  graduates  who  could  get  first  grade  certificates. 
These  find  that  they  can  get  almost  as  high  wages  as  their  class- 
mates who  have  taken  a  normal  course.  The  consequence,  natural 
enough,  is  that  they  do  not  spend  the  time  and  money  necessary  to 
secure  the  professional  training. 

The  normal  schools  of  the  state  seem  thus  to  be  cut  off  from  the 
opportunity  of  doing  an  important  part,  that  for  the  rural  schools, 
of  the  work  for  which  they  were  established,  and  the  complaints 
that  result  from  that  condition  are  many  and  bitter.  Inasmuch  as 
the  condition  does  not  exist  in  any  of  the  neighboring  states,  and 
as  the  high  standing  and  efficient  work  of  our  own  schools  cannot 
be  questioned,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  something  is  wrong 
with  the  organization  of  our  Minnesota  school  system  or  with  the 
arrangement  of  the  courses  offered  by  our  schools.  If  some  rear- 
rangement of  the  system  or  of  the  work  in  the  courses,  or  some 
new  courses,  can  be  devised  that  will  set  things  right,  without  any 
lowering  of  the  present  high  standards  of  the  schools,  it  would 
seem  to  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  adopt  it.  To  this  end  is  to  be 
welcomed  the  action  of  the  State  Normal  Board  at  the  June  meet- 
ing in  appointing  a  committee  to  consider  the  whole  question  of  the 
relation  of  the  normal  schools  to  the  educational  interests  of  the 
state,  and  report  to  the  board  the  results  of  its  investigations  and 
deliberations. 

Another  important  fact  in  this  connection  is  the  failure  of  the 
rural  schools  to  secure  as  teachers  any  considerable  number  of  the 
graduates  of  the  school.  These  graduates  have  a  natural  desire  to 
work  in  towns  rather  than  in  the  comparative  social  isolation  of  the 
country,  and  there  is  a  sufficient  demand  for  their  services  to  absorb 
practically  the  whole  output  of  graduates.  As  a  consequence,  the 
appeals  of  rural  school  officers  and  county  superintendents  must  be 
disregarded,  for  there  are  no  graduates  to  be  sent  to  them.  And 
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this  reacts  upon  the  schools,  as  shown  above,  by  taking  into  active 
service  at  once  those  who,  under  other  conditions,  would  seek  nor- 
mal training. 

Four  years  ago  the  young  men  numbered  one-fifth  of  the  student 
body;  they  form  only  one-tenth  of  the  present  enrollment. 

PROGRESS  DURING  THE  TWO  YEARS. 

In  general  I  can  say  that  the  two  years  past  have  seen  a  steady 
growth  in  the  excellence  of  our  work,  resulting  from  the  careful 
attention  given  to  the  details  of  that  work  and  the  co-ordination 
of  the  several  departments.  In  the  normal  department  three  new 
departures  have  been  made — the  beginnings  of  systematic  work  in 
physical  culture,  in  public  rhetorical  work,  and  in  manual  training. 
We  are  less  fortunate  than  some  of  our  sister  schools  in  that  we 
have  no  gymnasium.  In  the  preceding  years  no  regular 
work  had  been  done  to  correct  the  stooping  and  one- 
sided carriage  and  the  careless  gait  of  the  students,  and 
the  need  was  apparent  at  a  glance.  In  1900  a  teacher  was 
secured  under  whom  systematic  physical  culture  was  intro- 
duced throughout  the  school,  from  the  primary  grades  of  the 
Model  School  to  the  senior  class.  The  result  of  the  work  done 
during  the  two  years  has  commended  itself  so  thoroughly  that  we 
now  have  a  teacher  who  devotes  her  whole  time  to  physical  work. 
We  have  better  carriage,  better  health,  and  better  school  work  as 
results.  We  hoped  for  a  gymnasium  in  connection  with  our  new 
heating  system,  but  the  appropriation  was  not  sufficient  to  give  us 
the  necessary  building.  There  is  no  place  in  the  present  building 
for  one,  and  we  can  only  hope  for  the  time  when  the  need  will  be 
so  apparent  that  a  building  cannot  be  refused  us. 

The  second  new  departure  has  been  the  introduction  of  public 
rhetorical  work  as  a  requisite  for  graduation.  While  the  ordeal  is 
a  hard  one  for  some  students,  the  thorough  training  that  each 
stndents  gets  as  a  preparation  for  his  appearance  proves  to  be  of 
the  highest  benefit,  both  as  a  direct  help  to  the  student  and  as  a 
model  for  his  future  work  as  a  teacher. 

Manual  training  lias  been  introduced  gradually  as  we  have  been 
able.  The  drawing  teacher  has  been  greatly  interested  in  having  a 
beginning  made,  and  she  Ims  given  freely  of  her  time  and  strength 
to  this  end.  This  year  we  arc  able  to  have  a  special  teacher,  and 
we  have  secured  an  outfll  thai  will  answer  fairly  for  our  present 
needs. 
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In  the  training  department  progress  has  been  made  in  adapting 
the  work  both  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils  and  to  the  more  effective 
training  of  the  pupil-teachers.  The  problem  of  making  this  a 
model  school,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
giving  the  pupil-teachers  the  largest  opportunity  for  training  and 
experience,  is  a  difficult  one,  and  it  is  receiving  our  most  careful 
attention.    We  feel  that  we  are  making  progress  in  this  direction. 

Under  this  heading  mention  may  be  made  of  the  fact  that  the 
new  heating  system  that  we  have  needed  so  long,  for  which  appro- 
priation was  made  nearly  two  years  ago,  is  now  nearly  complete, 
and  the  menace  of  fire  is  removed.  No  sufficient  test  has  been 
made  of  its  working,  but  the  experts  say  that  it  will  be  equal  to 
our  needs.  We  shall  appreciate  especially  the  heat  control  that  is 
not  subject  to  the  caprice  and  neglect  of  teachers. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  FACULTY. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  speak  at  length  of  these  changes,  but  I 
cannot  forbear  to  mention  the  rare  compliment  that  has  been  paid 
our  faculty  as  a  body  in  the  selection  of  two  of  its  members  to  be 
presidents  of  normal  schools — Mr.  E.  W.  Bohannon  at  Duluth  in 
our  own  state,  and  Mr.  C.  F.  Koehler  at  Aberdeen,  South  Dakota. 
We  have  felt  keenly  the  loss  of  these  and  other  able  teachers, 
but  their  successors  are  doing  excellent  work,  and  I  have  only 
words  of  praise  for  the  spirit  and  efficiency  of  the  teachers  of  our 
school.  Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  H.  COOPER,  President. 
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STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  ST.  CLOUD. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 


Hon.  John  W.  Olsen,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  the  biennial  report  of  the 
president  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  St.  Cloud  for  the  years 
1900-1901,  1901-1902,  although  during  that  time  I  was  in  no  manner 
connected  with  the  school. 

MATERIAL  PROSPERITY. 

Under  the  fostering  care  of  the  state  legislature  the  school  at 
St.  Cloud  has  received  appropriations  commensurate  with  its  devel- 
opment. Thirty  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  by  the  legis- 
lature of  1900  for  the  enlargement  and  improvement  of  the  main 
building.  The  improvements  contemplated  will  be  completed  by 
Dec.  1,  1902.  The  front  of  the  building  will  be  moved  thirty  feet 
further  forward,  the  assembly  hall  will  be  enlarged  and  several 
important  rooms  will  be  finished  and  furnished  to  meet  neces- 
sary demands.  Conspicuous  among  these  will  be  an  assembly  hall 
for  the  training  department,  an  observation  room,  and  a  large  and 
well-lighted  manual  training  room. 

DEPARTMENT  ADDED. 

A  department  of  manual  training  was  added  in  the  fall  of  1901. 
The  school  was  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  Mr.  Geo.  G. 
Greene.  A  graduate  of  Beloit  College,  Chicago  Manual  Training 
School,  and  of  il>o  Mechanical  Engineering  Course  of  the  Massachu- 
setts [nstitute  of  Technology,  liis  (raining  lias  been  excellent.  In 

addition  to  this,  he  has  abounding  enthusiasm,  and  the  tad  to  tit 
his  instruction  to  the  child  and  the  advanced  student,  to  the  needs 
of  teachers  in  every  variety  of  school  work. 
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PRACTICE  IN  THE  CITY  SCHOOLS. 

The  arrangement  entered  into  several  years  ago  between  the 
normal  and  city  schools,  whereby  a  part  of  the  practice  work  of  the 
graduating  classes  takes  place  in  city  grades,  still  continues.  This 
has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  prominent  features  of  the  school.  The 
pupil-teacher,  after  having  received  preparatory  training,  is  intro- 
duced into  the  model  school,  where  he  has  eighteen  weeks'  training 
in  the  handling  of  small  groups  of  children.  Here  he  is  under  the 
direct  supervision  and  guidance  of  the  critic  teacher.  He  is  then 
transferred  to  the  city  schools,  where  he  is  given  an  entire  grade 
to  teach,  receiving  criticisms  and  suggestions  from  the  room 
teacher.  In  this  way  the  pupil-teacher  is  led  by  easy  stages  to 
grapple  with  the  very  problem  which  he  must  meet  after  gradua- 
tion. This  training  has  already  shown  results  in  celerity  of  action, 
ease  of  discipline,  and  adaptability  to  the  differing  conditions  of 
school  work. 

WHAT  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  ARE  ACCOMPLISHING. 

As  the  result  of  a  series  of  inquiries  sent  out  in  February,  1900, 
it  was  discovered  that  nearly  one-third  of  the  teachers  of  the  state 
had  received  normal  instruction  in  its  state  normal  schools.  It 
was  also  discovered  that  about  two-fifths  of  the  grade  teachers  of 
the  state  are  normal  graduates,  while  only  about  one-tenth  teach 
in  rural  schools.  In  the  part  of  the  state  tributary  to  St.  Cloud 
the  demand  for  normal  graduates  to  teach  in  rural  schools  is 
greater  by  several  hundred  per  cent  than  the  supply;  and  this  in 
face  of  the  fact  that  the  salary  in  the  district  school  nets  more  to 
the  teacher  than  in  the  graded  school.  While  the  demand  in  the 
grades  slightly  exceeds  the  supply,  the  demand  in  rural  schools 
enormously  exceeds  the  supply. 

The  county  superintendents  are  sending  forth  a  Macedonian  cry 
to  which  we  are  unable  to  respond. 

The  greatest  weakness  of  normal  schools  lies  in  their  lack  of 
intimate  association  with  the  rural  schools.  Some  measure  of  pro- 
fessional training  should  be  given  to  the  rural  school  teacher.  This 
the  state  has  attempted  to  do  through  granting  bonuses  to  high 
schools  which  attempt  a  normal  course.  The  result  has  not  been 
satisfactory.  The  high  schools  are  for  general  culture  rather  than 
professional  culture;  this  being  their  spirit  they  resent  any  inno- 
vations. Even  with  the  bonus  at  their  command  they  find  them- 
selves unequal  to  the  task  of  providing  specialists  along  the  various 
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pedagogical  lines.  They  are  unwilling  to  do  anything  in  a  perfunc- 
tory way,  and  hence  decline  the  task. 

It,  therefore,  remains  for  the  normal  schools  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  providing  rural  school  teachers  of  the  better  sort.  The  state 
has  offered  bonuses  to  district  schools  employing  trained  teachers ; 
thus  a  demand  has  been  created,  but  the  supply  is  inadequate.  I 
therefore  confidently  believe  that  a  restoration  of  the  elementary 
course  is  imperative  if  the  normal  schools  are  to  render  service 
where  it  is  most  needed.  We  are  attempting  to  cultivate  the  top 
of  the  educational  tree  while  neglecting  its  roots. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  report  an  increased  feeling  of  cordiality 
between  normal  schools  and  state  high  schols.  The  city  superin- 
tendents and  high  school  principals,  instead  of  considering  the  nor- 
mal schools  as  rival  institutions,  are  welcoming  them  as  their  chief 
aid  in  the  work  of  educating  the  youth  of  the  state.  This  condi- 
tion is  brought  about  by  a  better  understanding  on  the  part  of 
these  institutions.  Our  sectional  associations,  which  are  frequent- 
ly held  in  normal  school  towns,  are  chief  among  the  causes  of  this 
better  mutual  understanding.  The  past  two  years,  in  my  judg- 
ment, mark  the  beginning  of  an  "era  of  good  feeling." 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  A.  SHOEMAKER,  President. 
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STATISTICAL  REPORT— 1900-1901. 


NORMAL  DEPARTMENT. 


Senior  class   15 

Junior  class   15 

One  year  graduate  class   53 

Kindergarten  classes   3 

"A"  class   73 

Third  year  class   7 

Second  year  class   41 

First  year  class   76 


283 


TRAINING  DEPARTMENT. 


Grammar  grades 
Primary  grades  . 
Kindergarten  . . . 


113 
40 
55 


208 


Total  for  all  departments 
Counted  twice   


491 
14 


Total  enrollment 


477 


ENROLLMENT  BY  COUNTIES. 


  1 

  6 

Anoka   

  5 

  1 

Nobles   

  1 

Beltrami   

  1 

  1 

  22 

Otter  Tail  

  13 

  1 

  4 

Carlton   

  4 

Polk   

  3 

  1 

  8 

  1 

  2 

  2 

  1 

Chisago  

  3 

  1 

Clay   

  1 

  4 

  9 

  1 

Sibley  

  1 

  9 

  70 

  2 

  1 

  15 

  3 

Hubbard   

  1 

Swift   

  6 

  8 

Todd   

  3 

  2 

  1 

Kandiyohi   

  11 

Wadena   

  2 

Lyon   

  1 

  1 

  2 

  3 

  8 

  1 

  1 

Wright  

  16 

STATES  REPRESENTED. 


California    1 

Indiana    1 

Iowa    2 

Maryland    1 

Montana   2 

North  Dakota   11 


Ohio    2 

South  Dakota   1 

Washington    1 

Wisconsin    2 

Ontario,  Canada   1 
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STATISTICAL  REPORT— 1901-1902. 
NORMAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Special    1 

Senior  classes    22 

Junior  classes    34 

One  year  graduate  class  .   46 

Third  year  classes   13 

Second  year  classes   41 

First  year  classes   97 

TRAINING  DEPARTMENT. 

Grammar  grades    106 

Primary  grades    56 

Kindergarten   48 

Total  for  all  departments  

Counted  twice  

Total  enrollment   


254 


210 

464 
24 

440 


ENROLLMENT  BY  COUNTIES. 


Anoka   5 

Becker    1 

Benton    33 

Carlton    2 

Carver    1 

Chippewa    1 

Chisago    3 

Crow  Wing   3 

Douglas    5 

Goodhue    1 

Hennepin    21 

Hubbard    2 

Isanti    3 

Kanabec    5 

Kandiyohi    5 

Meeker   2 

Mille  Lacs    3 

Morrison    4 

Norman    1 


Otter  Tail   7 

Pine    6 

Polk    2 

Pope    7 

Ramsey    3 

Red  Lake   1 

Redwood    1 

Renville    1 

St.  Louis   6 

Sherburne    11 

Stearns    74 

Stevens    2 

Swift    3 

Todd    1 

Traverse   -   1 

Wadena    1 

Wilkin    2 

Wright    10 


STATES  REPRESENTED. 


California    1 

Indiana    1 

"Iowa   2 

Maryland    1 

Michigan    1 


Montana    2 

South  Dakota   1 

Washington    1 

Wisconsin    1 
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FINANCIAL  SUMMARY. 


BUILDING. 

Disburse- 

Receipts.  merits. 

1868.  August  17,  donation  from  town   $5,000.00   

1869.  March  22,  donation  from  state   5,000.00   

1869                                                                               10,000.00  $8,850.30 

1870                                                                               10,000.00  10,770.55 

1871    168.00 

1872    116.01 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Permanent 

Building1.  Repairs. 

1895-  1896   $12,500.00   

1896-  1897   22,707.62   

1897-  1898   15,475.34   

1898-  1899                                                                       10,769.01  $290.00 

1899-  1900                                                                            30.99  1,683.35 

CURRENT  EXPENSE. 

1869.    Appropriation   $3,000.00 

EXPENDITURES. 

Salaries.                  Miscellaneous.  Total. 

1886-  1887                              $13,493.82                  $3,995.01  $17,488.83 

1887-  1888                               14,444.96                    3,279.50  17,724.46 

1888-  1889                               14,728.29                    4,848.25  19,576.54 

1889-  1890                                15,281.89                    7,258.13  22,540.02 

1890-  1891                                15,310.49                    3,270.98  19,581.47 

1891-  1892                                15,800.46                   5,077.87  20,878.33 

1892-  1893                                15,708.13                    6,729.30  22,437.43 

1893-  1894                                18,231.95                    5,913.06  24,145.01 

1894-  1895                               18,239.13                    6,622.64  24,861.77 

1895-  1896                                20,047.80                   6,922.87  26,970.67 

1896-  1897                               22,342.54                   7,266.54  29,609.08 

1897-  1898                                22,724.81                  10,125.89  32,850.70 

1898-  1899                                24,549.19                    8,719.79  33,268.98 

1899-  1900                               23,680.75                    7,717.97  31,398.72 

ENROLLMENT  SUMMARY. 

Normal.            Model.              Total.  Graduates. 

1870-  1871                                       ...                  ...                  ...  15 

1871-  1872                                       ...                  ...                  ...  20 

1872-  1873                                       ...                  ...                  ...  10 

1873-  1874                                       ...                  ...                  ...  15 

1874-  1875                                       ...                  ...                  ...  21 

1875-  1876                                      .                    ...                 ...  27 

1876-  1877                                      .                    .  .                 ...  9 
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Normal. 

1877-  1878  

1878-  1879  

1879-  1880  

1880-  1881  

1881-  1882  

1882-  1883  


1883-  1884   203 

1884-  1885   216 

1885-  1886   260 

1886-  1887   271 

1887-  1888   219 

1888-  1889   202 

1889-  1890   195 

1890-  1891   223 

1891-  1892   226 

1892-  1893   226 

1893-  1894   265 

1894-  1895   311 

1895-  1896   389 

1896-  1897   374 

1897-  1898   405 

1898-  1899   433 

1899-  1900   374 

1900-  1901   283 

1901-  1902   254 


Model. 

-lord  i. 

Graduates. 

1  c 

15 
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27 
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74 

193 

567 

94 
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477 

118 

210 

464 
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STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  MOORHEAD. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 


Eon.  John  W.  Olsen,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  the  following  report, 
concerning  the  State  Normal  School  at  Moorhead,  for  the  years 
ending  respectively  July  31,  1901,  and  July  31,  1902: 

ATTENDANCE  1889-1902. 

Normal  Department.     Model  Schools.  Total. 


1888-  1889   69  28  97 

1889-  1890   102  *182  284 

1890-  1891   145  *174  319 

1891-  1892   138  *208  346 

1892-  1893   95  *161  256 

1893-  1894   95  *156  251 

1894-  1895   134  137  271 

1895-  1896  ,   193  136  329 

1896-  1897   216  130  346 

1897-  1898   234  148  382 

1898-  1899   231  165  396 

1899-  1900   285  131  416 

1900-  1901   270  146  416 

1901-  1902   254  150  404 


*Pupils  in  the  city  schools. 


GRADUATES  1889-90-1902. 


Advanced 

Elementary 

Advanced 

Elementary- 

Graduate 

Graduate 

Course. 

Course. 

Course. 

Course. 

Total. 

1889-1890  

6 

2 

8 

1890-1891  

3 

3 

1891-1892  

9 

12 

21 

1892-1893  

6 

4 

10 

1893-1894  

5 

5 

10 

7 

5 

12 

1895-1896  

6 

7 

io 

23 

1896-1897  

3 

8 

i 

14 

26 

1897-1898  

3 

8 

3 

10 

24 

1898-1899  

1 

14 

3 

25 

43 

1899-1900  

8 

28 

5 

37 

78 

1900-1901  

13 

37 

8 

13 

71 

1901-1902  

7 

4 

6 

20 

37 
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ENROLLMENT  BY  COUNTIES. 


1900-1.  1901-2. 


1900-1.  1901-2. 


Becker    9 

Big  Stone   2 

Blue  Earth   1 

Clay    89 

Crow  Wing   1 

Dakota    1 

Douglas    6 

Goodhue    1 

Grant    6 

Kittson    4 

Hennepin    1 

Hubbard    2 

Kanabec    1 

Marshall    1 

Mower  


IS 
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4 
1 

10 
3 


Norman    21 

Otter  Tail   29 

Pine    1 

Polk    18 

Ramsey   

Red  Lake  

Stevens  

St.  Louis  

Swift   2 

Todd    2 

Traverse   2 

Wadena    2 

Waseca    1 

Washington    4 

Wilkin   6 


12 
22 

13 
1 
5 
1 
1 
1 


ATTENDANCE  FROM  OTHER  STATES. 

North  Dakota   52  51    Switzerland   1  1 

Illinois    1  . .    Ontario,  Canada   1 

Wisconsin    1    Missouri    1 

CHANGES  IN  THE  FACULTY. 

Several  changes  have  occurred  in  the  personnel  of  the  faculty 
during  the  past  two  years.  The  following  members  of  the  faculty 
resigned  at  the  close  of  the  academic  year  in  1901:  Caroline  E. 
G rover,  preceptress,  after  two  years'  service;  Eugenia  Winston, 
Latin,  after  one  and  a  half  years'  service;  Elma  LaTrace,  Penman- 
ship and  Drawing,  after  one  year's  service;  Edith  A.  Scott  and 
Beulah  Simmilkeir,  critics,  after  two  years'  service;  Dr.  Edmund  B. 
Huey,  Psychology,  after  two  years'  service. 

The  following  resigned  at  the  close  of  the  academic  year  in  1902: 
Ruth  E.  Dowling,  Geography,  after  four  years'  service;  Mary  Olson 
Stanford,  Arithmetic  and  English  Grammar,  after  three  years' 
service;  Julia  B.  Bonette,  critic,  after  three  years'  service;  M.  Lil- 
lian Trimble,  critic,  after  one  year's  service;  Edith  Allen  Watts, 
Music,  is  studying  in  Europe  on  a  leave  of  absence  for  one  year. 
She  has  been  a  member  of  the  faculty  for  two  years. 


NEW  MEMBERS. 

Will  Grant  Chambers,  A.  M.,  Psychlogy,  was  educated  at  Lafay- 
ette College,  Clark  University  and  Chicago  University.  Dora  Ea- 
ton, preceptress,  was  educated  at  Lewis  [nstitute,  Chicago. 
Thomas  A.  Milker,  A.  .M.,  superintended  of  Training  Department, 

was  educated  a1  Normal,  Illinois,  Chicago  University  and  Harvard 
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University.  Edwin  T.  Reed,  A.  B.,  English  and  History,  was  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  Harvard  College. 
Elizabeth  Donaldson,  A.  B.,  Latin,  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota.  Margarethe  E.  Heisser,  Drawing,  received  her  pro- 
fessional training  in  art  schools  of  New  York  City.  Annie  Kelly, 
Penmanship,  was  educated  in  the  Normal  School  at  Winona, 
Louise  TV.  Mears,  B.  Pd.,  critic,  was  educated  in  the  normal  school 
at  Peru,  Nebraska,  and  Chicago  University.  Abbie  L.  Simmons,. 
B.  Ph.,  critic,  was  educated  in  Cook  County  Normal  School  and 
Chicago  University.  M.  Lillian  Trimble,  critic,  was  educated  in 
the  Normal  School  at  DeKalb,  Illinois.  Miss  Elizabeth  Parkinson, 
A.  M.,  critic,  was  educated  in  the  Normal  School  at  Platteville, 
Wis.,  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Lena  Leonard,  B.  Ph., 
Music,  received  her  academic  training  in  Olivet  College,  Michigan. 
Her  profesisional  training  was  received  in  the  Conservatory  of 
Music  at  Olivet,  and  she  also  studied  with  some  of  the  best  teachers 
of  voice  culture. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  appropriations  granted  to  this  rormal  school  by  the  last 
legislature  made  possible  extensive  repairs  on  the  main  building 
and  the  construction  of  a  large  addition.  The  main  building, 
sorely  in  need  of  repairs,  presented  an  unattractive  appearance 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  interior.  The  first  floor,  occu- 
pied by  the  model  schools,  received  first  attention.  The  pine  floor- 
ing was  all  removed  and  maple  flooring  of  first  quality  substituted. 
The  room  occupied  by  the  primary  department  was  enlarged. 
Steel  ceiling  was  placed  in  all  the  rooms,  and  the  side  walls  were 
repaired  and  kalsomined.  A  partition,  mainly  of  maze  glass,  was 
erected  at  each  end  of  the  main  corridor.  New  blackboards  were 
placed  in  all  the  rooms.  After  certain  other  repairs  have  been 
made  on  this  floor,  the  model  schools  will  have  very  attractive  and 
satisfactory  quarters. 

Repairs  were  made  on  the  second  floor  as  follows :  Four  rooms 
were  made  out  of  the  old  assembly  room.  One  of  these  rooms  is  a 
spacious  and  attractive  general  office.  The  other  three  rooms  are 
used  as  class  rooms.  Steel  ceiling  was  put  into  nearly  all  the 
rooms  on  this  floor  and  on  the  ceiling  of  the  corridor.  Maple  floor- 
ing was  substituted  for  the  pine  flooring  in  some  of  the  rooms. 

On  the  third  floor  steel  ceiling  was  placed  in  six  rooms,  and  it 
was  deemed  expedient  to  divide  the  library  room  by  partition  into 
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two  rooms,  in  order  to  secure  another  class  room.  Other  repairs 
were  greatly  needed  on  this  floor.  A  further  expenditure  of  at 
least  $2,000  should  be  made  upon  the  main  building  in  the  way  of 
repairs. 

NEW  BUILDING. 

The  legislature  granted  to  this  school  an  appropriation  of  $40,- 
000  for  general  repairs  and  the  construction  of  an  addition  to  the 
main  building.  Of  this  appropriation  $3,474.43  were  used  for  re- 
pairs. The  contract  price  for  the  construction  of  the  new  building 
was  $28,648.50.  There  were  left  for  heating,  plumbing,  architects' 
fees,  superintendent  of  construction  and  general  equipment 
$7,881.07.  The  new  addition  joins  the  main  building  on  the  west 
end.  In  size  the  structure  is  87  feet  in  length  by  51  feet  in  width, 
with  a  projection  on  the  south  side  19  feet  in  width  by  51  feet  in 
length.  The  basement  of  the  new  building  is  devoted  entirely  to 
toilet  rooms,  bath  rooms  and  dressing  rooms  for  both  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  and  the  gymnasium.  The  gymnasium  is  a  spacious 
room  87  feet  in  length  and  51  feet  in  width,  with  a  ceiling  height  of 
18  feet.  On  the  second  floor  are  the  library,  biological  labora- 
tories, drawing  and  art  rooms,  and  a  small  lecture  room.  The  third 
floor  is  given  up  entirely  to  the  auditorium.  This  is  a  beautiful 
room  in  all  its  appointments,  having  a  seating  capacity  of  700. 

WHEELER  HALL. 

Extensive  improvements  should  be  made  upon  Wheeler  Hall. 
The  care  of  the  hall  is  a  burden,  and  an  annual  appropriation 
should  be  secured  from  the  legislature  to  keep  it  in  repair.  There 
should  be  a  fund  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  such  supplies  as  dishes, 
bedding,  furniture,  etc.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  conditions  make 
it  necessary  to  maintain  a  dormitory  at  Moorhead,  but  it  is  essen- 
tial to  the  life  of  the  school.  The  dormitory  demands  far  more  at- 
tention than  it  receives.  It  is  barely  self-supporting,  and  if  it  is  to 
be  maintained  in  a  satisfactory  manner  means  must  be  provided  to 
make  it  what  a  home  should  be.  Funds  appropriated  for  other 
purposes  are  of  necessity  often  diverted  to  make  repairs  on  the 
dormitory.  The  appropriation  for  the  current  expenses  of  (his 
school  are  none  too  Large  to  meei  the  demands  made  upon  it,  and  I 
earnestly  urge  that  some  provision  be  made  whereby  the  dormitory 
may  be  properly  maintained  without  infringing  upon  the  work  of 
the  school,    n  will  bo  necessary  to  expend  more  or  loss  money 
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on  the  dormitory  every  year  until  the  building  is  thoroughly  over- 
hauled. All  the  plastering  should  be  removed  and  good,  substan- 
tial plastering  substituted.  During  the  past  two  years  certain 
minor  repairs  have  been  made  in  the  building,  but  the  most  impor- 
tant repairs  have  been  made  in  the  sewerage  system  and  the 
plumbing.  The  old  sewer  leading  from  the  building  to  the  main 
sewer  in  the  street  has  been  abandoned  and  a  new  sewer  laid,  giv- 
ing a  more  direct  flow  from  the  building  to  the  main  sewer,  and  a 
better  pitch.  The  sewer  system  in  the  basement  has  been  raised 
several  inches.  The  hot  water  heating  plant  is  defective  and  un- 
satisfactory, and,  as  a  consequence,  the  building  is  not  properly 
warmed.  It  was  found  that  not  any  of  the  return  pipes,  which  are 
underground,  leading  to  the  boiler,  had  been  covered.  The  earth 
was  removed  and  the  pipes  covered  with  asbestos  and  encased  in  a 
box.  The  boiler  has  been  retubed  and  other  improvements  have 
been  made,  which  should  make  the  heating  plant  more  effective. 
Wheeler  Hall  is  an  attractive  place;  it  is  essential  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  school,  and  I  urge  that  the  attention  which  its  impor- 
tance demands  be  given  to  it.  Elsewhere  in  this  report  the  recom- 
mendation is  made  that  an  appropriation  be  secured  to  make  the 
necessary  repairs  upon  Wheeler  Hall  and  build  an  addition  to  it. 
Our  school  is  far  removed  from  the  center  of  town,  and  there  are 
few  good  homes  in  which  students  can  secure  board.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  students  have  comfortable  homes  in  which  to  live,  and  a 
small  outlay  on  the  part  of  the  state  would  provide  ample  accom- 
modations for  the  young  ladies  who  attend  this  school. 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 

Two  years  ago  the  Normal  School  Board  added  the  subject  of 
Manual  Training  to  the  courses  of  study,  but  this  school  has  not 
been  able  to  take  up  that  wrork,  owing  to  lack  of  funds. 

LIBRARY. 

No  additions  have  been  made  to  our  library  during  the  past  two 
years,  and  we  have  no  funds  from  which  to  purchase  books  this 
year.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  on  what  ground  discrimination 
was  made  against  this  school  in  making  appropriations  for  library, 
furniture  and  apparatus.  The  normal  schools  should  be  leaders  in 
illustrative  methods  of  teaching,  but  without  adequate  equipment 
it  becomes  impossible  for  us  to  accomplish  what  the  state  has  a 
right  to  expect  us  to  do. 
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NEEDS  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  resident  director  and  the  president  recommend  as  appro- 
priations for  the  ensuing  two  years  (1903-1904  and  1904-1905)  for 
this  school  the  following  sums: 


For  current  expenses,  annually   $32,000.00 

For  library  fund,  annually   750.00 

For  furniture,  annually    750.00 

For  apparatus,  annually   750.00 

For  repairs,  annually    1,000.00 

For  manual  training,  annually   500.00 

For  addition  to  ladies'  dormitory   20,000.00 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  work  of  the  school  during  the  past  two  years  has  been,  in 
the  main,  well  done.  The  state  is  under  obligations  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty,  who  have  labored  earnestly  and  with  remark- 
able fidelity,  under  most  discouraging  conditions.  Had  it  not  been 
for  their  zeal  and  loyalty  to  all  interests  the  work  of  the  school 
would  have  been  uncertain  and  non-effective.  However,  no  matter 
how  zealous  and  efficient  the  instructor  may  be,  the  best  results 
cannot  be  secured  without  adequate  equipment;  and  I  urge  that 
sufficient  means  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  school  to  provide  it 
with  such  appliances  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  meet,  in  a 
reasonable  manner,  the  demands  of  the  curriculum  of  study.  It  is 
encouraging  to  note  the  growth  of  the  school,  not  only  in  point  of 
attendance,  but  in  that  larger  sense,  which  is  not  indicated  by 
figures.  There  is  a  noticeable  improvement  in  the  personnel  of 
the  student  body,  and  the  new  members  of  the  faculty  have 
brought  into  the  school  added  power  and  professional  training  of 
high  order.  The  school  is  entering  upon  a  new  epoch  in  its  history, 
and  my  earnest  desire  is  that  it  may  meet  all  just  demands  made 
upon  it.  The  school  has  always  stood  for  independence  of  thought. 
The  location  of  the  school  gives  to  it  a  clientage  unlike  that  of  any 
other  Minnesota  Norma]  School.  In  view  of  this  fact,  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  leave  to  each  school  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  work  in  the  courses  of  study.  The  content  of  the 
courses  of  study  should  be  the  same,  in  the  main,  for  all  our 
schools,  but  I  can  see  no  reason  why  each  school  should  not  have 
opportunity  to  maintain  distinctive  features.  We  have  certain 
conditions  to  meet  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state  which  do  not 
exist  in  the  southern  part  of  the  slate.  The  conditions  affecting 
the  development  of  educational  interests,  incident  to  the  settle- 
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nient  of  new  territory,  were  eliminated  long  ago  in  Southern  Min- 
nesota. The  scores  of  efficient  high  schools  scattered  through 
Southern  Minnesota  are  accomplishing  for  the  educational  inter- 
ets  of  that  section  of  the  state  what  we  in  the  north  cannot  expect 
for  years  to  come.  I  respectfully  suggest  that  the  policy  of  the 
Normal  Board,  in  so  far  as  it  insists  upon  absolute  uniformity  in 
the  conduct  of  the  normal  schools,  is  a  mistaken  one.  Such  a 
policy  is  likely  to  be  deadening  in  its  influence  upon  those  who 
are  expected  to  execute  it,  and  it  has  hindered  and  is  interfering 
with  the  development  of  educational  interests  covering  wide 
areas.  I  beg  to  say  that  I  look  forward  with  satisfaction  to  the 
time  when  the  normal  school  curricula  of  this  state  may  be  ar- 
ranged, not  to  satisfy  the  standards  fixed  upon  by  a  select  body 
of  men,  but  to  meet  the  larger  requirements  of  their  respective 
localities.  This  normal  school  is  not  accomplishing  for  a  certain 
class  of  students  what  the  state  has  a  right  to  expect  from  it; 
and  the  school  cannot  in  years  make  itself  felt  throughout  the 
vast  territory  north  of  Moorhead,  as  it  should  enter  into  the  edu- 
cational life  of  that  people,  so  long  as  it  is  restricted  in  its  efforts 
by  the  policy  of  uniformity  in  the  conduct  of  all  the  schools. 

RELATION  OF  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  TO  THE  STATE. 

The  normal  school  was  established  to  give  scholastic  and  pro- 
fessional training  to  young  men  and  women  who  desire  to  teach 
in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  state.  No  institution  of  learning 
is  so  closely  identified  with  the  public  weal  as  is  the  state  normal 
school.  The  great  majority  of  the  youth  in  our  state  do  not  ad- 
vance beyond  the  elementary  schools,  and  it  is  this  great  popula- 
tion which  the  normal  school,  through  its  product,  is  called  upon 
to  prepare  for  citizenship.  The  function  of  the  normal  school  is 
peculiar.  The  schools  of  secondary  character  and  the  colleges 
and  university  have  as  their  objects  general  culture  and  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge.  The  normal  school,  so  far  as  its  limita- 
tions will  permit,  must  impart  culture,  discipline,  skill,  and  that, 
too,  for  specific  and  technical  purposes.  The  state  has  established 
a  system  of  education.  The  fundamental  and  most  vital  work  of 
that  system  is  done  in  the  elementary  schools,  and  the  most  im- 
portant factor  in  the  system  is  the  teacher.  The  state  grants  this 
in  the  establishment  of  normal  schools,  but  has  it  provided  the 
means  whereby  the  normal  school  can  adequately  fulfill  its  func- 
tion, either  on  the  side  of  teaching  force  or  general  equipment? 
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Has  not  the  day  passed,  when  the  executive  officers  of  a  normal 
school  must  devote  their  time  and  energy  to  devise  ways  and 
means  whereby  the  affairs  of  the  school  may  be  so  administered 
as  to  fall  within  the  limits  of  a  scanty  appropriation?  The  nor- 
mal schools  should  be  model  schools.  The  members  of  the  faculty 
should  be  men  and  women  of  the  highest  attainment  and  unques- 
tioned power  as  teachers.  There  should  be  no  uncertainty  con- 
cerning the  power  of  the  teacher  engaged  in  elementary  educa- 
tion. She  should  receive  the  best  training,  in  its  thoroughness 
and  comprehensiveness,  which  the  state  can  provide.  Let  me  quote 
here  a  paragraph  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  William  T.  Harris  as  bearing 
upon  the  scope  and  importance  of  the  work  of  the  normal  school: 

The  first  learning  of  a  subject  is  largely  the  work  of  memory.  The  real 
knowing  begins  with  reflection  upon  the  data  and  the  discovery  of  inter- 
relations. The  class  work  and  recitations  of  the  normal  school  astonish  the 
student  at  first.  He  supposes  himself  to  understand  the  subject,  but  he  dis- 
covers that  there  are  a  thousand  phases  of  it  which  he  has  not  thought  of. 
He  learns  the  second  lesson  with  some  of  these  possible  side  questions  in 
view.  He  improves  from  day  to  day,  and  in  the  course  of  a  year  he  has 
acquired  a  different  ideal  of  the  best  method  of  study.  He  has  passed  from 
the  text-book  method  to  the  method  of  investigation.  Formerly  the  teacher 
would  have  held  the  pupil  responsible  to  learn  words  of  the  book  and  would 
not  have  probed  the  understanding.  Now,  he  goes  directly  behind  the  words 
of  the  book  into  the  pupil's  understanding  and  teaches  him  how  to  think, 
how  to  investigate.  He  is  to  study  the  book,  but  to  critically  compare  one 
statement  with  another — penetrate  the  construction  of  the  book  itself.  He  is 
to  go  out  of  the  book  into  his  own  experience,  to  verify  or  refute  its  state- 
ments. He  is  to  go  to  other  stores  of  information  on  the  subject  in  this  work 
of  verification  and  critical  comparison.  When  this  is  done  the  student  finds 
to  his  great  surprise  that  the  elementary  branches  stand  for  the  five  great 
branches  of  human  learning  in  its  entirety,  and  that  a  proper  study  of  them 
opens  for  him  all  the  windows  of  the  soul. 

The  foregoing  paragraph  is  suggestive  of  the  work  which  every 
well-equipped  normal  school  is  doing.  There  is  a  breadth  of  sig- 
nificance attaching  to  its  work  which  lias  failed  of  general  recog- 
nition. The  normal  school  idea  has  never  been  accorded,  in  this 
state,  the  attention  and  confidence  which  ii  merits.  The  inter- 
ests of  oihcr  educational  institutions  have  been  paramount  as 
over  against  the  development  of  the  normal  schools.  Fundamen- 
tally, all  of  our  institutions  of  learning  are  working  towards  a 
common  end,  the  development  of  character.  Intellectual  training 
of  whatever  kind  is  of  value  in  the  progress  of  the  race,  and  the 
normal  schools  claim  for  themselves  a  high  place  in  the  work  of 
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character  training  and  intellectual  development.  The  general 
public  is  all  too  vaguely  informed  as  to  the  work  which  the  normal 
schools  are  doing.  They  are  often  regarded,  in  a  restricted  sense, 
as  places  where  young  men  and  women  are  taught  to  do  certain  spe- 
cific things,  while  the  larger  aspects  of  professional  life  and  train- 
ing are  often  either  underestimated  or  overlooked.  The  various 
departments  of  instruction  in  our  normal  schools  are  presided  over 
by  men  and  women  of  high  attainments  and  assured  power  as 
teachers.  If  the  work  embodied  in  the  courses  of  study  which  the 
normal  schools  offer  is  well  done,  certainly  it  merits  a  confidence 
which  has  not  been  accorded  to  it.  Duty  and  necessity  forced  the 
state  to  establish  the  normal  school,  and  it  is  the  institution  where 
men  and  women  are  taught  not  only  the  branches  of  knowledge, 
but  also  the  processes  by  which  the  learning  mind  acquires  knowl- 
edge and  the  resultant  of  these  processes.  These  objects  and  aims 
are  distinctive  features  of  the  normal  school,  and  stamp  it  as  hav- 
ing responsibilities  greater  than  those  of  other  educational  insti- 
tutions. 

FRANK  A.  WELD,  President. 
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SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


Eon.  John  W.  Olscn,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Dear  Sir:  I  present  herewith  a  report  of  this  school  for  the 
biennial  period  beginning  Aug.  1,  1900,  and  ending  July  31,  1902 

During  the  school  year  1900-1  there  were  in  attendance  85  pu- 
pils, of  whom  52  were  males  and  33  were  females.  There  were  ad- 
mitted during  the  year  14  pupils  who  had  not  previously  attended 
this  school. 

During  the  school  year  1901-2  there  were  in  attendance  88  pu- 
pils, of  whom  57  were  males  and  31  were  females.  There  were 
admitted  during  the  year  11  pupils  who  had  not  previously  at- 
tended this  school. 

During  the  biennial  period  there  were  in  attendance  101  pupils. 
From  the  opening  of  the  school  in  1866  there  have  been  admitted 
295  different  pupils. 

The  attendance  as  well  as  the  efficiency  of  the  school  was 
seriously  affected  by  an  invasion  of  smallpox  in  February  and, 
March,  1902.  Fortunately,  there  were  but  few  cases,  and  these 
were  all  of  a  very  mild  type,  but  the  natural  alarm  and  the  neces- 
sary restrictions  unfavorably  affected  the  school. 

No  changes  have  been  made  in  the  corps  of  instructors  during 
the  period,  and  the  only  change  in  the  general  work  of  the  school 
that  calls  for  any  comment  is  the  final  adoption  of  the  course  of 
study  which  has  been  under  consideration  for  several  years,  and 
which  in  most  of  its  aspects  has  been  the  working  course  for 
many  years. 

The  course  of  study  is  divided  into  three  groups  of  years,  the 
Primary  course  of  lour  years,  the  Intermediate  course  of  four 
years,  and  the  High  School  course  of  lour  years.  The  Primary 
and  Intermediate  courses  together  constitute  an  elementary  or 
commpn  school  course  of  eight  years. 

To  Ihis  course  all  applicants  eligible  to  admission  to  the  school 
are  received.  Admission  to  the  High  School  course  is  upon  recom- 
mendation by  the  superintendent  and  confirmation  by  the  board 

of  directors. 
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The  work  of  the  elementary  or  common  school  course  is  car- 
ried on  in  three  directions,  the  literary,  music  and  industrial  de- 
partments. 

The  work  of  the  literary  department  corresponds  to  that  of 
the  eight  years  of  the  graded  schools  of  the  cities  of  this  state,  and 
is  designed  to  prepare  the  pupil  for  admission  to  the  high  school. 

In  the  music  department  instruction  is  given  in  class  singing, 
in  tangible  musical  notation,  in  elementary  harmony  and  upon  the 
piano. 

In  the  industrial  department  various  kinds  of  hand  work  are 
taught,  such  as  bead,  hammock  and  netting,  reed  and  raffia  work, 
and  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  course  sloyd  and  broom  making. 

The  high  school  course  continues  the  literary  and  music 
work,  but  carries  no  industrial  work  except  such  as  is  incidental 
to  the  music  work. 

The  literary  department  offers  three  courses,  a  language  course, 
which  includes  four  years  of  Latin  and  two  of  German,  a  Ger- 
man course,  which  includes  two  years  of  German,  and  an  English 
course.  The  mathematics  are  the  same  in  all  the  courses.  Latin 
and  German  replace  certain  of  the  English  studies  in  their  respect- 
ive courses.  The  language  course  prepares  pupils  for  admission 
to  college  or  university. 

The  music  department  of  the  high  school  course  is  designed  to 
prepare  pupils  for  admission  to  the  conservatory  or  for  the  prac- 
tical work  of  teaching.  The  piano  and  pipe  organ  are  the  prin- 
cipal instruments.  Instruction  is  also  given  in  musical  history, 
harmony,  counterpoint  and  composition.  Piano  and  organ  tuning 
and  repairing  constitute  the  mechanical  side  of  the  work  in  this 
department. 

For  school  purposes  the  year  is  divided  into  four  quarters, 
three  of  school  work  and  one  of  vacation.  The  first  quarter  ex- 
tends from  the  middle  of  September  to  Christmas,  the  second 
quarter  from  New  Year's  to  the  middle  of  March,  and  the  third 
quarter  from  that  time  to  the  middle  of  June.  The  vacation  quar- 
ter, which  is  spent  by  the  pupils  at  their  homes,  extends  from  the 
middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  September. 

These  arrangements  and  the  course  of  study  pursued  enable 
the  blind  child  to  pursue  his  education  at  equal  pace  with  his 
more  fortunate  brothers  and  sisters,  and  equally  well  to  prepare 
himself  for  the  activities  of  life  or  for  further  study. 

JAMES  J.  DOW, 
Superintendent. 
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SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


Hon.  John  W.  Olsen,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Dear  Sir:    This  report  covers  a  period  beginning  Aug.  1,  1900, 

and  ending  July  31,  1902. 

It  includes  the  thirty-eighth  and  thirty-ninth  sessions,  and  is 

the  twelfth  biennial  report.    A  brief  record  of  matters  of  interest 

is  herein  made. 


The  school  continues  to  grow  in  numbers  and  to  improve  in 
methods  of  work.    The  total  attendance  is  larger  than  ever  before. 
The  following  summary  is  submitted: 


In  this  day  of  progress  our  country  is  clearly  in  advance  of  all 
others,  in  the  education  she  is  giving  the  deaf,  from  the  stand- 
point of  both  intellectual  and  industrial  training.  Gallaudet  Col- 
lege at  Washington  is  the  only  college  in  the  world  for  the  deaf. 
Minnesota  has  made  and  is  making  a  good  record  at  this  college. 
She  has  now  seven  students  in  the  college.  Only  three  other 
states  have  more.  They  are  Missouri  10,  Ohio  11,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania 21. 

As  to  method  of  instruction,  I  may  say  that  a  number  of  the 
mere  progressive  schools  are  teaching  a  larger  per  cen1  of  (heir 
pupils  by  the  oral  method  than  Minnesota.  I  think  we  should, 
year  by  year,  add  oral  teachers.   Of  course,  too  much  is  claimed 


ATTENDANCE. 


Enrollment  for  the  school  year  ending  July  31,  1901. 

Enrollment  for  school  year  ending  July  31,  1902  

Total  enrollment  for  biennial  period  

New  pupils  admitted  year  ending  July  31,  1901  

New  pupils  admitted  year  ending  July  31,  1902  


Boys.  Girls.  Total. 

147  107  254 

149  119  268 

173  126  299 

22  14  36 

18  19  37 


EDUCATING  THE  DEAF. 
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by  the  advocates  of  the  oral  method.  The  deaf  themselves  favor 
it  to  a  certain  extent.  We  are  teaching  orally  about  twenty-five 
per  cent.  A  number  of  the  best  schools  are  teaching  fifty  and  a 
larger  per  cent.  I  should  favor  teaching  by  the  oral  method  every 
child  who  has  good  perceptive  faculties  and  is  capable  of  making 
good  average  progress  intellectually  by  that  method.  This  involves 
the  ability  of  the  child  to  make  reasonable  progress  in  acquiring 
speech  and  ability  to  read  the  lips.  It  is  well  known  that  there  is  a 
wide  difference  of  opinion  among  conscientious,  intelligent  educa- 
tors of  the  deaf  as  to  the  per  cent  that  can  be  taught  successfully 
orally. 

There  certainly  is  a  growing  sentiment  toward  the  oral  method, 
and  no  one  should  object  to  its  being  adopted  in  the  education  of 
every  child  to  which  it  is  adapted.  What  all  should  object  to  is 
the  effort  to  adapt  the  child. 

Our  school  work  has  progressed  well.  The  intelligence  and 
energy  put  into  their  work  on  the  part  of  both  teachers  and  pu- 
pils is  commendable. 

There  is  one  point  in  which  we  are  perhaps  practicing  economy 
too  far,  and  that  is  in  requiring  too  many  pupils  to  the  teacher. 
We  had  over  fourteen  pupils  to  the  teacher  last  year,  and  although 
one  has  been  added,  the  increase  in  the  school  may  be  an  offset 
to  any  advantage  gained. 

What  with  the  literary  society  which  meets  twice  a  month, 
the  monthly  lectures  and  socials;  the  chapel  lectures;  the  library, 
the  current  news,  of  the  spread  upon  the  boards,  one  for  the  girls 
daily,  the  magazines  and  papers,  the  free  use  of  the  printing  office 
and  the  hectograph,  added  to  the  daily  instruction  by  competent, 
enthusiastic  teachers,  we  see  ample  reason  why  Minnesota  should 
be  proud  of  her  school. 

We  are  thankful  that  the  two  years  have  passed  without  a 
death.  There  have  been  a  number  of  serious  cases  for  the  physi- 
cian, Dr.  W.  H.  Robilliard;  and  the  specialist,  Dr.  A.  F.  Pringle, 
has  performed  a  number  of  delicate  operations  upon  ear,  throat 
and  eyes,  all  with  consummate  skill. 


Below  may  be  found  a  summary  of  the  products  of  the  trades: 
PRODUCTS  OF  INDUSTRIES  FOR  THE  TWO  YEARS  ENDING  JULY  31, 


INDUSTRIES. 


$2,678.50 


Cabinet  shop 
Printing  office 
Sewing  room 


164.53 
385.41 
282.72 
842.85 


Receipts  from  all  other  sources,  1900-1901 
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The  idea  that  industries  should  be  self-supporting  has  long 
since  been  discarded.  They  are  now  considered  as  schools.  The 
revenues  therefrom  are  all  right,  but  a  mere  incident. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  shoe  shop  makes  the  best  showing,  but 
when  we  remember  that  the  cabinet  and  printing  schools  are  each 
fully  occupied  in  doing  for  the  institution  what  would  cost  the 
state  cash,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  figures,  though  not  jug- 
gled, cannot  always  be  relied  upon. 

Besides  the  trades  shown  in  the  summary,  we  may  say  that  a 
half  dozen  boys  have  done  a  large  part  of  the  baking  of  bread, 
cookies,  etc.,  in  the  bakery.  In  the  sewing-rooms  all  the  patching 
and  darning  are  done,  as  well  as  a  vast  amount  of  plain  sewing. 
In  the  cutting  and  fitting  department  dresses  are  made  for  pupils 
and  others,  for  which  a  reasonable  price  is  charged.  In  this  de- 
partment the  fancy  work  commands  good  prices. 

The  cooking  school  is  made  up  of  twenty-five  of  the  older  girls. 
The  products  of  their  work  are  distributed  among  the  tables  of  the 
pupils,  so  that  nothing  is  lost. 

One  feature  of  our  industrial  department  is  unique,  in  that  no 
other  institution,  in  so  far  as  I  know,  is  undertaking  it.  We  teach 
every  boy  who  enters  school  to  do  plain  sewing,  patching  and 
darning.  After  the  pupil  has  finished  his  course  in  sewing  he 
goes  joyously  to  the  sloyd  room,  where  he  spends  two  happy 
years.  After  this  he  is  prepared  to  enter  a  regular  trade.  One  of 
my  most  delicate  duties  is  assigning  the  trade.  This  is  done  after 
carefully  measuring  the  pupil,  considering  his  home  surroundings 
and  consulting  his  wishes  and  those  of  his  friends. 

If  a  boy  learns  one  trade  fairly  well  he  has  accomplished  about 
all  that  can  be  expected.  This,  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  lie 
spends  only  one-half  as  much  time  in  his  trade  as  he  does  in  school. 
And,  too,  his  trade  life  is  only  about  a  half  of  his  school  life.  I 
estimate  that  a  pupil  gets  about  one  year's  apprenticeship  to  five 
years  in  school. 

Taken  as  a  whole  our  industries  may  be  considered  as  in  a 
formative  state.  While  their  present  stains,  as  compared  with 
their  past,  causes  a  thrill  of  pleasure,  yet  we  hope  ere  long  to 
have  reason  for  increased  pride. 

one  of  the  most  encouraging  features  is  dial  the  pupils  are 
understanding  thai  h  is  importanl  for  them  to  have  a  trade,  and 
are  consequently  applying  themselves  year  by  year  with  more 

zest . 
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"When  a  pupil  lias  made  something,  out  and  out,  he  has  moved 
himself  up  a  notch.  A  repetition  of  this  process  makes  character. 
I  regard  trades  as  indispensable.  The  public  schools  of  our  coun- 
try will  never  be  complete  without  industries. 

I  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  various  instructors.  In  fact, 
I  take  it  as  a  privilege  to  testify  to  the  faithfulness  of  all  teach- 
ers, matrons,  physicians,  clerks,  supervisors,  nurses,  engineers, 
farmer,  night  watch  and  all  employes. 

I  use  every  available  means  of  advertising  the  school.  It  may 
seem  a  little  strange  for  a  state  institution  to  advertise,  but 
when  it  is  known  to  be  true  that  there  are  many  deaf  children  in 
the  state  who  are  not  in  school,  and  who  will  never  be,  unless 
their  parents  are  urged  to  send  them,  and,  too,  when  it  is  real- 
ized that  these  children  can  be  made  to  be  good  citizens  only  by 
the  training  the  state  has  unstintingly  provided,  the  proposition 
assumes  simply  a  business  aspect.  The  papers  throughout  the 
siate  have  generously  come  to  our  aid  and  inserted  notices  of  the 
school  free  of  charge.  Many  a  deaf  child  owes  its  education  to 
their  generosity. 

The  agents  of  the  State  Public  School  of  Owatonna  have  kindly 
distributed  our  illustrated  circular  of  information. 

I  secured  an  advance  copy  of  the  census  of  1900  of  the  deaf  of 
Minnesota.  Experience,  however,  teaches  that  not  much  reliable 
<lata  of  the  deaf  can  be  expected  from  the  census.  This  observa- 
rion  is  corroborated  by  other  superintendents. 


APPROPRIATIONS  AVAILABLE  TO  JULY  31,  1903. 


Balance 

Appropriation. 

on  Hand. 

Maintenance  until  July  31,  1902  

  $54,975.69 

$2,258.12 

  2,529.39 

1,432.94 

500.00 

500.00 

Armature  and  switchboard  

  450.00 

102.50 

Steam  pipe  covering  

  200.00 

1.30 

Retubing  boilers   

  1,000.00 

160.60 

Rewiring  buildings   

  350.00 

114.38 

\ 

$4,569.84 

Maintenance  until  July  31,  1903  

  $53,800.00 

Repairs  fund   

  2,500.00 

Iron  stairway  appropriation  

  2,700.00 

Addition  to  cabinet  shop  

  1,250.00 

APPROPRIATIONS  NEEDED. 


I  respectfully  recommend  to  the  board  that  they  request  the 
following  appropriations : 
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FOR  MAINTENANCE  FOR  TWO  YEARS  BEGINNING  AUGUST  1,  1903. 


For  1903-1904,  267  pupils,  at  $207.50   $55,402.50 

For  1904-1905,  277  pupils,  at  $207.50  \   57,477.50 

Ordinary  repairs  for  1903-1904   2,500.00 

Ordinary  repairs  for  1904-1905   2,500.00 

SPECIAL  APPROPRIATIONS. 

For  remodeling  bath  rooms  of  east  and  west  Barron  Hall,  and 

the  south  wing  of  main  building,  at  $1,500  each   $4,500.00 

For  two  hopper  ranges,  one  for  east  Barron  Hall  and  one  for 

south  wing  of  main  building,  at  $200  each   400.00 

For  tile  floor  in  dining  room   1,350.00 

For  library  for  two  years   500.00 

For  addition  to  cabinet  shop   3,500.00 

For  coil  fire  escape  for  north  wing  of  main  building   1,600.00 

For  new  school  building   50,000.00 


The  north  half  of  the  main  building  is  used  for  school  rooms. 
Not  many  of  these  rooms  are  suitable  for  school  purposes.  On 
account  of  a  lack  of  room  we  are  forced  to  use  a  number  of 
mansard  roof  rooms,  in  which  the  light  is  bad,  the  windows  being 
high  and  set  back.  They  are  expensive  to  heat.  These  rooms  are 
used  at  the  expense  of  the  eyes  of  the  pupils. 

The  room  we  are  using  for  a  chapel  is  in  the  fourth  story,  man- 
sard roof  and  badly  lighted,  and  in  severe  weather  cannot  be  suffi- 
ciently heated  to  render  it  safe  to  use.  It  is  always  expensive  to 
heat  it. 

The  school  removed  into  the  new  building,  the  rooms  used  for 
school  purposes  now  should  be  converted  into  a  home  for  the  kin- 
dergarten pupils,  boys  and  girls.  In  very  severe  weather  they 
would  not  then  be  compelled  to  leave  the  building  for  their  meals. 
I  deem  this  school  building  to  be  indispensable  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  school. 

I  have  arranged  for  the  refusal  of  two  tracts  of  land,  one  of 
forty  acres,  and  for  a  half  of  it  and  for  one  of  fourteen  acres. 
This  land  either  joins  or  is  convenient  to  the  lands  of  the  school. 
The  forty-acre  tract  can  be  secured  for  $125.00  an  acre,  or  $5,000.00. 
The  more  desirable  twenty  of  I  his  forty  can  be  gotten  for  $150.00 
;m  acre,  or  $3,000.00. 

The  fourteen  acres,  with  a  valuable  residence  and  stable,  can 
be  bought  for  $5,000.00.  This  tract  lies  Immediately  east  of  the 
school  lauds.    Unless  additional  land  is  secured  by  the  state  no\v 

it  is  probable  thai   parts  of  it   will  be  sold  as  lots  and  residences 

put  upon  it,  thus  putting  it  out  of  the  market. 

I  recommend  the  purchase  of  at  least  one  of  these  tracts. 

Respect  fully  submitted, 

J.  \.  TATE. 
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SCHOOL  FOR  THE  FEEBLE  MINDED. 


REPORT  OP  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


Hon.  John  ^Y.  Olsen,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Dear  Sir:  The  movement  of  population  at  the  School  for 
Feeble-Minded  from  July  31,  1900,  to  Aug.  1,  1902,  was  as  follows: 

Males.    Females.  Total. 


Present  Aug.  1,  1900   309  302  611 

Absent  for  the  time  (summer  vacation)   115  71  186 

Admitted  during  the  two  years   155  66  221 

Readmitted  during  the  two  years   7  8  15 


Totals    586  447  1,033 

Discharged    1  8  9 

Dropped    49  25  74 

Died   36  27  63 

Absent  for  the  time  (summer  vacation)   118  83  201 

Present  July  31,  1902   382  304  686 


Totals    586         447  1,033 

1900-1901.  1901-1902. 

The  total  attendance  was   823  912 

The  average  attendance  was   728  769 


"THE  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT." 

In  the  school  the  c  hildren  are  graded  according  to  their  mental 
ability.  The  foundation  of  all  the  work  is  in  the  Kindergarten. 
Here  we  have  forty  boys  and  girls  under  the  direction  of  two 
teachers.  The  work  done  is  similar  in  purpose  and  method  to  that 
of  kindergartens  in  general.  The  play  and  work  are  planned  to 
enable  the  child 

(1)  To  recognize  numbers  and  make  simple  combinations; 

(2)  To  recognize  form  and  produce  it  with  clay  or  crayon; 

(3)  To  recognize  color,  naming  those  colors  most  common;  in 
fact  to  notice  resemblances  and  differences  in  all  things. 
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The  occupation  work,  which  is  that  found  in  all  kindergartens, 
trains  the  hand  to  work  with  the  head,  while  the  song,  story  and 
game  appeal  to  the  heart. 

The  Primary  Class  consists  of  24  boys  and  girls,  who  are  grad- 
uates of  the  Kindergarten.  They  are  in  school  five  hours  each  day. 
A  few  of  the  girls  are  trained  in  sewing  for  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  each  day,  and  several  of  the  boys  take  the  elementary  Sloyd 
work  for  the  same  length  of  time.  All  have  vocal  music  and  cal- 
isthenics under  the  direction  of  a  special  teacher.  In  the  Primary 
class  the  children  begin  to  read,  to  write,  and  to  have  work  in 
numbers.  They  have  work  in  nature  study,  free  hand  drawing, 
clay  modeling,  paper  cutting,  etc.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
articulation  and  phonics. 

Class  "D"  is  composed  of  20  boys  and  girls — the  lowest  grade  in 
the  school  department.  These  children  have  the  simplest  forms 
of  occupation  work,  introducing  one,  two,  and  three  different  col- 
ors or  forms,  never  more.  They  have  simple  action  songs,  games, 
and  much  free  play  and  marching.  Are  taught  to  brush  hair  and 
teeth  and  button  shoes,  and  how  to  dress  themselves. 

Class  "C,"  composed  of  20  boys  and  girls.  The  kindergarten  oc- 
cupations, songs  and  games  are  continued  with  these  children.  In 
addition,  they  have  chart  and  primer  classes  and  drill  in  numbers. 

Class  "B,"  composed  of  three  sections  of  24  boys  and  girls  each. 
These  children  are  larger  and  older,  and  have  industrial  work 
in  connection  with  their  literary  work.  The  girls  alternate  school 
with  the  sewing  and  lace,  ironing  and  domestic  work,  while  the 
boys  are  in  Sloyd,  net,  mat  weaving  and  brush  making  when  not 
in  school. 

They  use  First  and  Second  readers,  write,  count  money,  tell 
time,  dictate  letters  and  have  much  drill  in  simple  number  work. 

Class  "A"  consists  of  40  of  the  most  advanced  children  in  the 
school.  There  are  two  divisions,  the  older  boys  and  girls  being 
in  school  — }  hours,  and  the  younger  ones  3£  hours  per  day.  As 
in  ('hiss  "B"  these  children  arc  all  in  some  industrial  classes  when 
not  in  school. 

Number  work  consists  of  much  drill  in  multiplication  tables, 
and  practical  examples  involving  a  knowledge  of  tin1  four  pro- 
cesses and  Of  weights  and  measures.  First,  Second  and  Third 
readers  are  used.  They  siudy  local  geography  of  The  city,  county 
and  state.  Biographies  of  prominent  men  and  women  and  history 
lessons  are  given  orally.    In  letter  writing  pupils  are  expected  to 
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be  almost  independent.  They,  as  well  as  some  of  the  pupils  in 
Class  "B"  and  former  graduates  of  these  classes,  draw  books  and 
magazines  from  our  library  and  greatly  enjo}^  the  reading  of  them. 
The  library  is  a  very  great  help  in  character  building  with  our 
brighter  children.  Xo  one  is  allowed  to  continue  using  books  and 
magazines  who  is  careless  and  destructive  with  them,  and  the 
pleasure  obtained  from  them  is  so  great  that  some  of  the  most  de- 
structive children  have  learned  to  handle  them  with  the  greatest 
care. 

In  all  class  rooms  music  and  free  gymnastics  are  given  under 
the  direction  of  a  special  teacher.  The  work  with  heavy  appa- 
ratus is  done  in  the  gymnasium.  Lessons  in  manners  and  morals 
are  given  in  school  work  daily. 

Sloyd. — There  are  45  boys  and  girls  in  these  classes,  and  this 
furnishes  some  of  the  most  valuable  training  which  can  be  given 
to  our  children.  They  learn  to  use  such  tools  as  jack  plane, 
smoothing  plane,  saws,  marking  gauge,  try  square,  "Chisel,  files, 
auger  and  center  bits,  and  to  know  many  kinds  of  woods.  The 
regular  course  consists  of  some  forty  models,  some  of  which  are 
paper  knife,  spoon,  scoop,  foot  stool,  box  with  cover,  tray,  book 
shelf  and  small  table.  All  models  arc  carefully  finished  with  sand 
paper  and  either  polished  or  stained.  Wood  carving  is  taught  to 
the  most  advanced  pupils  in  the  SQoyd  class. 

Manual  Training. — The  manual  employment  in  the  shop,  as 
heretofore,  consists  of  rope  and  mat  making,  wood  turning  and 
brush  making.  Two  or  three  of  the  most  advanced  do  some  cab- 
inet work,  and  assist  the  carpenter  with  repairing  and  construc- 
tion work  outside. 

Hewing. — There  are  sixty  girls  who  are  taught  to  sew  and  to 
make  torchon  lace.  They  are  first  taught  to  do  all  kinds  of  plain 
sewing  by  hand,  and  then  machine  work  is  begun.  A  girl  who  is 
proficient  in  sewing  and  who  has  graduated  from  the  literary  de- 
partment, is  placed  in  the  tailor  and  dressmaking  department 
where  she  is  taught  to  make  garments.  In  the  tailor  shop  there 
are  fourteen  girls  who  make  most  of  the  garments  used  by  the 
children  in  the  institution. 

The  lace  making  is  a  remunerative  occupation,  besides  being 
excellent  training.  This  occupation,  which  was  introduced  by 
Miss  Hjorth,  a  teacher  of  feeble-minded  children,  of  Christiania, 
Norway,  in  1891,  has  become  an  established  and  very  satisfactory 
occupation,  exceedingly  fascinating  to  I  he  girls.  From  this  school 
it  has  spread  into  several  of  the  other  state  institutions. 
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The  Ironing  Class  receives  girls  from  every  department  who 
are  taught  to  iron  from  one  to  two  hours  each  day.  They  are 
taught  to  do  all  kinds  of  ironing  from  plain,  unstarched  garments 
to  the  most  difficult  pieces.  Ten  girls  are  capable  of  running  the 
body  ironer;  twenty-five  of  working  on  the  mangle;  three  of  starch- 
ing all  kinds  of  garments.  Six  boys  are  employed  in  the  laundry 
on  the  wringers  and  washers.    One  boy  has  charge  of  the  elevator. 

Net  Class. — The  lower  grade  boys  and  girls  are  taught  the  net 
work — the  making  of  hammocks,  laundry  bags,  shopping  bags, 
tennis  nets,  fly  nets,  fish  nets,  basket  ball  baskets,  etc. 

Printing  Office. — Four  of  the  graduates  of  the  school  depart- 
ment are  engaged  in  the  printing  office,  and  they  turn  out  some 
good  work.  Most  of  the  printing  needed  at  the  institution  is  done 
by  the  boys.  The  "North  Star,"  a  paper  published  for  the  children, 
furnishes  a  variety  of  reading  matter,  and,  in  addition,  the  "Jour- 
nal of  Psycho-Asthenics,"  a  magazine  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
defectives,  is  printed  here. 

Music. — A  vocal  teacher,  who  also  has  charge  of  all  the  gym- 
nastic work,  gives  instruction  in  solo  and  chorus  work.  A  chorus 
class  meets  for  daily  drill  one-half  hour  each  afternoon  and  all 
the  children  meet  for  song  service  four  evenings  each  week. 

The  band  and  orchestra  have  done  much  good  work  and  the 
music  furnished  by  them  is  an  inspiration  to  all.  The  pupils  of 
the  music  teachers  give  many  delightful  entertainments  and  con- 
certs during  the  year. 

Sunday  Exercises. — On  Sunday  morning  all  assemble  for  Sun- 
day School,  where  simple  exercises  are  conducted  consisting  of 
praise  songs,  psalms  and  responsive  readings.  Classes  are  then 
formed  and  the  teachers  conduct  such  exercises  in  the  line  of  devel- 
oping ideas  and  habits  of  upright  conduct  as  the  particular  classes 
and  individuals  require.  The  International  Sunday  School  lessons 
are  followed  by  the  Bible  class. 

One-half  hoar  is  also  spent  by  the  children  in  the  evening  serv- 
ice which  is  conducted  by  the  Chaplain,  who  presents  lessons 
within  (he  comprehension  of  all.  The  vocal  and  instrumental 
music  given  by  the  children  al  these  services  is  something  of  a 

very  high  older. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tuesday  evening  the  weekly  dance  is  held  which  is  attended  by 
the  children  from  all  the  departments.  H  is  d  uly  a  festive  occa- 
sion, eagerly  anticipated  and  heartily  enjoyed  by  all. 
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Monday,  Thursday  and  Saturday  nights  a  song  service  is  held 
at  which  new  songs  for  chapel  use  are  learned;  Friday  night  is 
devoted  to  games,  learning  new  dances,  and  various  forms  of  en- 
tertainment, etc. 

CUSTODIAL  CASES. 

The  work  above  outlined  refers  to  that  done  in  the  Center  or 
Training  Department  proper  of  the  institution.  In  addition  to 
this,  in  each  of  the  custodial  homes  the  attendants  are  required  to 
do  all  in  their  power  to  train  the  little  helpless  ones  under  their 
care,  and  one  teacher  gives  her  entire  time  to  sense  training,  ele- 
mentary school  work  and  simple  manual  exercises  with  these 
children. 

PERMANENT  CUSTODY. 

Continued  experience  with  certain  classes  of  feeble-minded  per- 
sons increases  my  conviction  that  there  should  be  some  means  of 
placing  them  under  legal  permanent  restraint.  I  refer  to  those 
individuals  of  both  sexes  possessing  a  weak  power  of  self  control 
and  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  their  own  importance,  who  are 
always  a  source  of  anxiety  to  their  real  friends,  of  perplexity  to 
the  authorities,  and  a  disturbance  in  the  community  when  at 
large.  In  my  judgment  there  should  be  legislation  that  would 
enable  the  courts  to  take  cognizance  of  such  cases  when  presented 
to  them,  and  authority  for  them  to  require  and  provide  for  their 
permanent  guardianship  through  the  management  of  the  in- 
stitution. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  C.  ROGERS, 

Superintendent. 
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MINNESOTA  STATE  LIBRARY  COMMISSION. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY. 


Hon.  John  W.  Olsen,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Dear  Sir:  Some  account  of  the  development  of  free  libraries 
in  Minnesota  may  well  be  included  in  the  record  of  educational 
progress  in  the  state,  since  public  libraries  are  now  recognized  as 
playing  an  important  part  in  public  education.  The  purpose  of 
the  State  Library  Commission  is  to  encourage  the  establishment 
of  free  libraries  in  Minnesota  and  to  make  good  books  accessible 
to  every  part  of  the  state. 

TRAVELING  LIBRARIES. 

To  this  end  the  state  circulating  library  or  free  traveling 
library  was  established  in  1899,  and  has  been  in  operation  since 
January,  1900.  The  traveling  library  contains  25  or  50  carefully 
selected  books  and  is  loaned  to  any  village,  town  or  community 
which  will  give  proper  guarantee  and  be  responsible  for  the  care 
and  safe  return  of  the  library.  These  libraries  are  exchanged 
every  six  months,  or  oftener  if  desired.  During  1901  there  were 
0,125  volumes  in  circulation,  and,  with  7,037  borrowers,  the  circula- 
tion amounted  to  41,645.  In  1902  the  number  of  books  in  circula- 
tion was  7,750,  and  the  total  circulation  was  44,109.  These  figures 
do  not  adequately  represent  the  results,  since  in  country  places 
the  books  are  usually  read  by  from  two  to  Ave  people  each  time 
they  are  drawn.  Besides  furnishing  reading  to  farming  communi- 
ties and  small  villages,  which  cannot  support  local  libraries,  the 
traveling  library  lias  proven  i<>  be  of  great  assistance  to  small  and 
struggling  public  Libraries,  many  of  which  have  been  given  new 
life  through  (his  means.  They  have  also  been  an  incentive  to  the 
establishment  of  local  Libraries  in  many  of  the  smaller  towns, 
which  would  qo1  have  undertaken  the  project  without  this  stimu- 
lus.   The  last  Legislature  cul  the  appropriation  for  the  Commis- 
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sion  to  $3,500  annually,  so  that  it  has  beeen  impossible  to  meet 
the  demand  for  books.  There  are  now  on  file  about  300  applica- 
tions, with  on!}'  215  libraries  to  fill  them. 

CLEARING  HOUSE  FOR  MAGAZINES, 

Many  boxes  of  periodicals  have  been  received  by  the  Commis- 
sion from  public  libraries  and  individuals,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1902  more  systematic  work  with  these  was  begun.  Two  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  complete  volumes  and  292  odd  numbers  have 
been  sent  to  public  libraries  to  complete  their  sets  for  reference, 
and  many  odd  numbers  of  more  recent  magazines  have  been  sent 
out  with  the  traveling  libraries.  Besides  this,  single  numbers 
have  been  loaned  to  members  of  study  clubs  and  High  School  stu- 
dents throughout  the  state.  Any  one  in  the  state  desiring  mate- 
rial on  some  special  subject  may  write  to  the  Commission.  Refer- 
ences will  be  looked  up,  and  magazines  will  be  loaned  to  any  one 
who  will  pay  the  transportation  charges, — thus  carrying  on  in  a 
small  way  a  reference  library  for  the  state. 

ORGANIZING  LOCAL  LIBRARIES. 

Another  very  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  Commission  is 
the  establishment  and  organization  of  local  public  libraries.  Dur- 
ing 1901-2,  12  libraries  have  been  added  to  the  list  of  those  sup- 
ported by  taxation,  and  10  new  free  association  libraries  have  been 
started,  while  G  subscription  libraries  have  become  free.  The 
Commission  has  assisted  many  of  these  libraries  in  organization, 
sending  its  officers  to  assist  the  librarians  in  classification  and 
cataloging  and  other  technical  details. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Through  co-operation  with  other  State  Commissions,  the  Com- 
mission has  been  able  to  furnish  several  important  publications 
to  librarians  and  members  of  library  boards.  The  Wisconsin  Free 
Library  Commission  furnished  a  "Suggestive  list  of  books  for  a 
small  public  library,"  and  issues  frequent  buying-lists  of  new 
books.  These  are  sent  by  the  Minnesota  Commission  to  all  libra- 
rians and  members  of  book  committees.  The  Iowa  State  Library 
Commission  has  issued  a  Quarterly  Bulletin,  and  a  Minnesota  edi- 
tion of  this,  with  notes  on  library  news  and  progress  in  Minnesota, 
contributed  by  the  Commission,  has  been  sent  out.    The  Minne- 
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sota  Commission  edited  and  published  a  "Handbook  of  Library 
Organization,"  compiled  by  the  Commissions  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa 
and  Minnesota.  The  handbook  contains  much  valuable  informa- 
tion, and  those  interested  in  the  establishment  or  development  of 
public  libraries  in  Minnesota  should  write  to  the  Commission  for  a 
copy. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

A  class  in  library  training  has  been  conducted  by  the  Commis- 
sion at  the  University  Summer  School.  The  course  is  intended  for 
the  librarians  of  the  smaller  public  and  school  libraries,  who  have 
had  no  opportunity  for  library  training.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
need  of  the  small  libraries  of  the  state  is  better-equipped  libra- 
rians. Through  the  Summer  School  the  Commission  is  affording 
an  opportunity  for  better  training,  and  endeavoring  to  raise  the 
standard  of  service. 

The  Commission  will  issue  in  January,  1903,  a  complete  report 
of  its  work  during  1901-2,  which  will  also  contain  a  brief  history 
of  every  public  library  in  the  state.  For  copies  of  this  report, 
and  other  publications  of  the  Commission,  and  for  any  further  in- 
formation in  regard  to  its  work,  address 

MISS  GRATIA  A.  COUNTRYMAN, 
Secretary  Public  Library,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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TEACHER'S  READING  CIRCLE. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY. 


Hon,,  John  W.  Olsen,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Dear  Sir:  Complying  with  your  request,  I  beg  to  submit  the 
following  report  of  the  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  work  during  the 
past  two  years.  For  a  summary  of  the  Reading  Circle  work  since 
it  was  first  started  in  1892,  its  progress  since  that  time,  and  the 
books  constituting  the  course  of  reading  for  each  year,  up  to  and 
including  1900,  I  would  refer  to  the  report  as  published  by  the  for- 
mer secretary  of  the  board  in  the  last  biennial  report  from  your 
Department. 

The  following  books  have  constituted  the  course  of  reading  for 
the  past  two  years: 

1901—  Art  of  Study,  Hinsdale. 

Europe  in  XIX.  Century,  Judson. 

1902—  Art  of  Teaching,  White. 

History  and  Science  of  Education,  Shoup  (optional), 
Government  in  State  and  Nation,  James  and  San- 
ford. 

Fifty  out  of  eighty-two  counties  are  at  present  pursuing  Read- 
ing Circle  work,  leaving  thirty-two  not  represented.  Some  of 
these,  however,  are  taking  up  a  different  line  of  reading  than  that 
presented  by  the  Reading  Circle  Board.  Others  again  are  planning 
to  take  up  the  work  before  the  end  of  the  school  year.  The  mem- 
bership tins  year,  as  well  as  the  number  of  books  sold,  is  some- 
what less  than  for  the  previous  year.  This  is  no  doubt  owing 
principally  to  the  changes  in  county  superintendencies  and  super- 
intendeiK-ies  of  graded  and  other  schools,  whose  teachers  are  pur- 
suing Reading  Circle  work.  An  election  always  bears  especially 
hard  upon  this  work. 
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Each  superintendent,  both  county  and  graded  school,  should 
endeavor  to  interest  his  teachers  in  the  Reading  Circle  work  at 
the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  so  as  to  afford  ample  time  for  a 
thorough  and  systematic  study  of  each  book.  The  school  work 
will  be  strengthened  and  the  teachers  made  more  efficient  by  foi 
lowing  a  systematic  line  of  reading  bearing  directly  upon  their  pro- 
fession. The  success  of  this  work  depends  very  largely  upon  the 
interest  and  earnestness  with  which  each  superintendent  brings  it 
before  his  teachers.  It  is  certainly  of  importance  that  every  teach- 
er as  a  professional  worker  should  be  conversant  with  the  most  ap- 
proved methods  of  instruction,  and  should  know,  and  be  able  to 
apply,  educational  ideas  of  the  great  minds  wTho  have  pointed  out 
the  path  along  which  educational  wrork  should  be  conducted.  In- 
tellectual and  spiritual  riches  in  a  teacher  can  only  be  gained  by 
constant  endeavor,  and  will  in  turn  be  appreciated  both  by  teach- 
ers and  by  school  officers. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  sent  out  to  county  and  graded 
school  superintendents  about  eight  thousand  circulars  bearing 
upon  the  Reading  Circle  work,  'have  issued  four  hundred  and  fifty 
certificates  to  teachers  who  had  submitted  to  their  superintendents 
satisfactory  notes  upon  books  read,  and  have  issued  ten  diplomas 
to  teachers  who  have  completed  the  course  of  reading.  A  record 
is  kept  by  counties  showing  to  whom  certificates  and  diplomas  are 
issued  and  what  books  have  been  read. 

The  practice  of  the  State  Department  in  taking  notice  of  Read- 
ing Circle  work  as  a  requisite  for  the  renewal  of  teachers'  certifi- 
cates is  an  excellent  one,  and  should  be  continued. 

G.  M.  CESANDER, 
Secretary  Reading  Circle  Board. 
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Hon.  John  W.  Olsen,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  statistical  and 
general  report  of  the  University  Summer  School  for  Teachers  for 
the  seasons  of  1901  and  1902. 

In  1901  the  term  was  extended  to  six  weeks,  beginning  June 
24th  and  ending  August  2d. 

In  1902  the  term  was  shortened  to  four  weeks  to  accommodate 
the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  held  in  Min- 
neapolis, July  7th  to  12th.  The  session  of  the  school  accordingly 
began  July  14th  and  ended  August  8th. 


Registration—  1901.  1902. 

University  section    302  368 

Elementary  section   629  737 

Total    931  1,105 

Graduates  of  high  schools   356  577 

Graduates  of  normal  schools   166  232 

Graduates  of  colleges   108  123 

Miscellaneous    201  173 


With  the  extension  of  the  term  to  six  weeks  the  plan  of  organ- 
ization was  materially  changed  in  the  interest  of  more  continuous 
study,  and  to  articulae  with  the  system  of  examinations  as  con- 
ducted by  the  state  department. 

A  summer  school  necessarily  sustains  a  two-fold  character — 
that  of  an  institute,  which  is  rather  inspirational,  and  miscellane- 
ous in  its  instruction,  as  well  as  that  of  a  school,  which  is  organ- 
ized for  intellectual  discipline  and  the  thorough  mastery  of  sub- 
jects. The  problem  of  administration,  therefore,  is  to  provide  for 
these  two  interests,  and,  while  helping  those  who  from  necessity 
or  inability  can  only  browse  in  the  fields  of  learning,  and  can  move 
only  as  they  are  stimulated  by  those  about  them,  at  the  same  time 
to  foster  a  scholarly  spirit  which  will  apply  itself  to  study  with 
energy,  and  will  advance  to  high  rank  in  professional  and  aca- 
demic standing.  To  accomplish  this  the  school  divides  its  en 
rolled  students  into  two  classes:  (1)  Registered  and  (2)  Admitted. 
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"Registered''  students  are  those  who  are  in  attendance  during 
the  entire  term,  and  who  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  are  reported 
by  the  instructors  of  their  several  classes  as  well  qualified  to  do 
the  assigned  work.  These  students  are  entitled  at  the  end  of  the 
term  to  a  review  examination  in  completed  subjects,  and,  if  suc- 
cessful, are  given  certificates  with  standings  having  the  rank  of 
state  high  school  certificates,  admitting  them  to  the  university  in 
the  several  subjects,  and  are  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  examination 
for  a  state  teacher's  certificate. 

Registered  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  state  profes- 
sional certificate  make  their  application  at  the  opening  of  the 
school.  In  addition  to  the  examination  of  the  instructor,  a  spe- 
cial committee  of  the  State  Exaniii|jng  Board  spends  several  days 
in  the  school  inspecting  the  classes,  and  in  examining  the  work  of 
these  candidates.  At  the  close  of  the  term,  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  this  special  committee  of  the  board,  their  standings  are 
accepted  in  lieu  of  the  usual  state  examination  upon  the  specified 
subjects. 

"Admitted"  students  are  those  who  are  irregular  in  attend- 
ance, and  those  who,  while  they  are  getting  good,  are  not  fully 
equal  to  the  requirements  of  the  subject.  These  students  are  al- 
lowed to  continue  in  the  clasess,  but  are  not  entitled  to  the  exam- 
inations and  records  of  registered  students. 

The  advantages  of  this  adopted  plan  are  these:  1.  The  schol- 
arly element  of  the  school  is  encouraged  in  progressive  study  to- 
ward some  definite  end,  either  a  higher  professional  standing  as 
shown  in  a  teacher's  certificate,  or  preparation  for  an  academic 
course  in  some  institution  of  learning — or  for  both.  This  is  ef- 
fected, while  at  the  same  time  we  give  every  opportunity  and  ad- 
vantage to  that  unstable  and  untrained  class  who  have  no  settled 
aims  and  habits  of  study.  2.  This  plan  avoids  the  evil  which  at- 
taches to  institutes  and  summer  schools  that  seem  to  prepare  espe- 
cially tor  I  he  coming  teacher's  examination.  When  teachers  are 
required  to  attend  summer  schools  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  ex- 
amination they  naturally  assume,  ami  the  instructors  assume  thai 
the  instruction  is  Intended  to  meel  the  requirements  of  the  com- 
ing examination.  In  other  weids,  the  purpose  of  the  school  is.  in 
effect,  lo  lit  students  for  the  examination,  to  answer  the  questions 

of  the  examiner,  rather  than  to  teach  the  subject  by  means  of  a 

thorough  understanding  of  it.  The  method  here  adopted  places 
the  entire  stress  upon  the  mastery  of  the  subject,  and  the  student 
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has  the  assurance  that  completing  the  subject  as  a  student  his 
standing  as  a  teacher  is  secure. 

Applying  the  same  principle  to  the  state  professional  certificate, 
a  teacher  who  has  completed  a  required  subject  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  his  instructor,  and  has  for  days  been  observed,  examined 
and  approved  by  the  special  committee  of  the  examining  board, 
has  met  the  satisfactory  test  of  scholarship  and  general  character 
as  required  for  this  highest  professional  rank  of  teachers. 

3.  In  this  same  interest  leading  subjects  of  study  are  given 
double  periods  of  study  and  recitation,  and,  in  a  few,  as  of  the  nat- 
ural sciences  requiring  laboratory  work,  students  are  permitted  to 
give  all  their  time  to  a  single  subject.  It  has  been  a  noticeable 
feature  of  the  school  that  the  most  stable  and  interested  students 
are  those  who  do  this  intensive  work. 

,    THE  CURRICULUM. 

In  general,  the  curriculum  provides  both  professional  and  aca- 
demic instruction  for  all  teachers  of  graded  and  high  schools. 

1.  The  courses  in  methods  have  been  arranged  for  primary, 
intermediate  and  grammar  grades  separately.  These  have  been 
in  charge  of  four  instructors,  and  have  been  attended  by  some 
four  hundred  teachers.  Besides,  a  course  has  been  given  in  the 
history  of  education. 

2.  An  important  feature  of  this  school  has  been  the  provision 
made  for  the  preparation  and  improvement  of  teachers  having 
charge  of  the  various  forms  of  industrial  education  in  our  schools. 
The  demand  is  growing  that  children  should  be  given  manual  as 
well  as  mere  intellectual  skill,  that  they  should  learn  to  do  things 
which  contribute  to  better  living  as  well  as  to  speak  and  write 
their  thoughts  about  them.  In  this  interest  provision  was  made 
for  classes  in  sewing,  dietetics,  which  includes  the  hygiene  of 
diets,  drawing  and  manual  training  in  wood  work.  The  practical 
value  of  these  courses  is  unquestioned.  It  only  remains  to  deter- 
mine upon  their  financial  support.  In  view  of  the  special  interest 
taken  in  agriculture,  I  believe  this  school  may  be  a  great  aid  in 
solving  the  problem  of  how  to  introduce  agricultural  education  in 
the  rural  schools. 

In  concluding  this  report,  permit  me  to  suggest  that,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  we  have  on  our  hands  the  problem  of  a  more  stable 
organization  of  our  summer  schools  in  the  interest  of  the  teachers 
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in  the  field.  Some  plan  of  continuous  and  progressive  study  is 
needed.  We  have  had  teachers  attending  our  summer  school  for 
six  or  seven  successive  seasons,  yet  in  the  interim  their  reading 
and  study  has  been  desultory  and  without  definite  relation  to  the 
work  of  the  school  they  expect  to  attend.  I  am  convinced  that 
syllabi  and  outlines  of  courses  for  home  study  might  be  prepared 
which  would  articulate  with  corresponding  courses  in  the  sum- 
mer school,  and  so  facilitate  the  progress  of  teachers  in  a  better 
preparation  for  teaching  and  for  a  higher  rank  in  their  profession. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

D.  L.  KIEHLE, 

Conductor. 
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APPENDIX  B. 

OFFICERS  AND  BOARDS  OF  CONTROL. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA. 


CYRUS  NORTHROP,  President. 
BOARD  OF  REGENTS. 

Terms 
Expire. 

HIS  EXCELLENCY,  GOV.  SAMUEL  R.  VAN  SANT  Ex-officio 

DR.  CYRUS  NORTHROP  Ex-officio 

HON.  JOHN  W.  OLSEN,  Superintendent  Public  Instruction  Ex-officio 

HON.  GREENLEAP  CLARK,  St.  Paul,  President  1904 

HON.  STEPHEN  MAHONEY,  Minneapolis,  Secretary  1907 

HON.  THEO.  L.  SCHURMEIER,  St.  Paul  1904 

HON.  THOS.  WILSON,  St.  Paul  1903 

HON.  ALBERT  E.  RICE,  Willmar  1903 

HON.  ELMER  E.  ADAMS  1903 

HON.  WM.  M.  LIGGETT,  Benson  1903 

HON.  J.  T.  WYMAN  1907 

DR.  O.  C.  STRICKLER,  New  Ulm  1907 


STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 

Terms 
Expire 

A.  T.  ANKENY,  Minneapolis,  President  1903 

JORIS  C.  NORBY,  Ada  1903 

C.  A.  MOREY,  Winona  1905 

ALVAH  EASTMAN,  St.  Cloud  1905 

GEO.  H.  CLARK,  Mankato  1905 

CARROLL  A.  NYE,  Moorhead  1903 

WM.  F.  PHELPS,  Duluth  1905 

W.  S.  HAMMOND,  St.  James  1903 

HON.  JOHN  W.  OLSEN,  Superintendent  Public  Instruction  Ex-officio 
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PRESIDENTS  OF  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

J.  F.  MILLSPAUGH  Winona 

CHARLES  H.  COOPER  Mankato 

W.  A.  SHOEMAKER  St.  Cloud 

FRANK  A.  WELD  Moorhead 

E.  W.  BOHANNON  Duluth 


STATE  HIGH  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

DR.  C.  M.  JORDAN,  President  Minneapolis 

DR.  CYRUS  NORTHROP,  Examiner  Minneapolis 

HON.  JOHN  W.  OLSEN,  Secretary  St.  Paul 

GEO.  B.  AITON,  Inspector  of  High  Schools  Minneapolis 

A.  W.  RANKIN,  Inspector  of  Graded  Schools  Minneapolis 


STATE  LIBRARY  BOARD. 

JOHN  W.  OLSEN  St.  Paul 

J.  F.  MILLSPAUGH  Winona 

C.  H.  COOPER  Mankato 

E.  W.  BOHANNON  Duluth 

W.  A.  SHOEMAKER  St.  Cloud 

FRANK  A.  WELD,  Secretary  Moorhead 


STATE  EXAMINING  BOARD. 

S.  J.  RACE,  President  Redwood  Falls 

H.  S.  BAKER  St.  Paul 

A.  E.  HAYNES,  State  University  Minneapolis 


MINNESOTA  INSTITUTE  FOR  DEFECTIVES. 
Located  at  Faribault. 
BOARD  OP  DIRECTORS. 

Terms 
Expire. 

GOV.  SAMUEL  R.  VAN  SANT  Ex-officio 

JOHN  W.  OLSEN,  State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  St.  Paul .  Ex-officio 

BENJ.  B.  SHEFFIELD,  Faribault,  President  1905 

DR.  J.  F.  FULTON,  St.  Paul,  Vice  President  1907 

R.  A.  MOTT,  Faribault,  Secretary  1903 

EDGAR  H.  LOYHED,  Faribault  1904 

GEO.  P.  FLANNERY,  Minneapolis...  1906 
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SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  STATE  SCHOOLS. 

State  Public  School,  Owatonna — G.  A.  Merrill. 

State  School  for  Feeble-Minded,  Faribault — Dr.  A.  C.  Rogers. 

State  School  for  the  Deaf,  Faribault— J.  N.  Tate. 

State  School  for  the  Blind,  Faribault— J.  J.  Dow. 


STATE  LIBRARY  COMMISSION. 

Terms 
Expire. 

CYRUS  NORTHROP,  President  State  University,  Minneapolis  Ex-officio 

JOHN  W.  OLSEN,  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  St.  Paul  Ex-officio 

W.  H.  UPHAM,  Secretary  Historical  Society,  St.  Paul  Ex-officio 

MARGARET  J.  EVANS.  Northfield  1903 

GRATIA  A.  COUNTRYMAN,  Minneapolis  1905 
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Counties. 


Postoffice  Address. 


II 
II 

71 
8| 
9| 
101 
111 
12| 
13 
14| 

ii 

ill 

19! 
20| 
211 

22! 
231 
24 
251 
26| 
27| 
281 
291 
301 
31 1 
321 
33  j 
34 1 
351 
36| 


39 
40 
41 
42| 
431 
44 
45 
46 
17 
48 
49| 

no  | 

51 
52 

641 
551 

571 
58 
59 
00 
611 
62 
68 
64! 
05 
60 
67' 
68 


39  Aitkin 
65|Anoka  . 
90|Becker 


66 
45 
61 
148 


Beltrami  . . 

Benton   

Big  Stone.. 
Blue  Earth. 

82 1  Brown   

25!  Carlton   


Carver 

Cass   

Chippewa 
Chisago  . 

Clav   

Cook   


09 
3 
78 
58 
106 
4 

73|Cottonwood 


08 
108 
83 
95 


Crow  Wing. 
Dakota 

Dodge   

Douglas  . . . 
126|Faribault 
183|Fillmore  .. 
132  Freeborn   .  . 
162  Goodhue  .  .. 

57  j  Grant   

113|Hennepin  .  . 
107|Houston    .  . 


50|.Kittson   

103|Lac  qui  Parle. 

4|Lake   

112 

62 

87 

83 

99 
121 

88 

2S 


Le  Sueur... 
Lincoln  ... 

Lyon   

McLeod   . . . 
Marshall  .  . 
Martin  .... 
Meeker 
Mille  Lacs. 


106|  Morrison 


130 
101 

<;<; 

100 

tos 

143 

250 
51 
09 

2<M) 
91 
28 
71 

104 


Mower 
Murray  .  . . 
Nicollet  . . 
Nobles  .  . . 
Norman  . . 
Olmsted  . 
Otter  Tail 

Pine   

Pipestone 

Polk   

Pope   

Ramsev  .  . 
Red  Lake. 
Redwood 
13<;iRenville 
124  (Rico 
72|Rock 

55  Roseau 


D.  W.  Kemerer  

Geo.  D.  Goodreich  

Mary  A.  Hanson  

F.  J.  Dunwoody  

O.  F.  Trace  

A.   B.  Converse  

W.  E.  Freeman  

John  Cutting  

N.  G.  Nilsen  

*Matilda  A.  Ochs  , 

*Mrs.  E.  N.  Cadey  

C.  B.  Ottesen  

John  E.  Modin  , 

John  Turner  , 

Wm.  Ellquist  

D.  R.  Savage  

J.  A.  Wilson  

C.  W.  Meyer  

E.  O.  Wilson  

Cleve  W.  Van  Dyke... 

J.  E.  Gilman  

K.  W.  Buell  

G.  P.  Lattin  

Julius  Boraas  

George  L.  Woodworth. 

D.  C.  MacKenzie  , 

Samuel  N.  Ristey  


Isanti   

Itasca   

Mrs.  Hattie  F.  Booth  

no 

Jackson   

Laura  Taylor  Olson  

32 
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E.  F.  Fink  

J.  C.  Cowan  

George  C.  Borchardt .  . . . 

Carrie  H.  Woodward... 
*Thomas  J.  Lynch  

A.  M.  Spencer  

Dell  W.  Forbes  

Ii.  P.  Harrington  

*F.  G.  Bennett  

R.  E.  Bottomley  

*W.  S.  Linnell  

C.  W.  Van  Wormer  

Joseph  H.  Seal  

Fannie  G.  Gies  

A.  D.  Smith  

N.  J.  Sandberg  

L.  W.  Abbott  

Gust  E.  Bowman  

*A.  M.  Dresbach  

Christine  Goetzinger.  . . 

Robert  H.  Blankenship. 
♦Edward  E.  Parke  

Thomas  Casey  

T.  C.  AVollan  

Thomas  Montgomery... 

Frank  Jeffers  

S.  J.  Race  

Eric  Ericson  

E.  L.  Peterson  

Ellen  M.  Wright  

G.  H.  Mattson  

Andrew  T.  Park  

ii.  J,  Fitzpatrtck......'. 

Bird  Craig  

(1.  M.  Cosander  

♦Charles  M.  Weber  

•Walter  V.  Kaaper  


Aitkin. 

Anoka. 

Detroit. 

Bemidji. 

Sauk  Rapids. 

Ortonville. 

Mankato. 

Sleepy  Eye. 

Moose  Lake. 

Ohaska. 

Pillager. 

Montevideo. 

Center  City. 

Moorhead. 

Grand  Marais. 

Windom. 

Brainerd. 

Hastings. 

Kasston. 

Alexandria. 

Winnebago  City. 

Preston. 

Freeborn. 

Red  Wing. 

Elbow  Lake. 

Minn'p'lis,  C't.  House. 

Caledonia. 

Park  Rapids. 

Cambridge. 

Grand  Rapids. 

Lakefield. 

Mora. 

Willmar. 

Hallock. 

Madison. 

Two  Harbors. 

Le  Sueur  Centre. 

Lake  Benton. 

Marshall. 

Hutchinson. 

Argyle. 

Fairmont. 

Litchfield. 

Princeton. 

Little  Falls. 

Austin. 

Slay  ton.- 

St.  Peter. 

Ellsworth; 

Ada. 

Rochester. 
Fergus  Falls. 
Pine  City. 
Pipestone. 
Crookston. 
Glenwood. 

St.  Paul,  Court  House. 
Red  Lake  Falls. 
Redwood  Falls. 
Olivia. 

Faribault: 

Luverne. 

Roseau. 

Duluth. 

Jordan. 

( >rrock. 

Winthrop. 

St.  Cloud. 

Owutonua. 
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Counties. 


Name. 


Postoffice  Address. 


i  I 

TO    64| Stevens   

711  93|Swift   

72|  130|Todd   

73  57|Traverse   

741  106|Wabasha   

751  48!Wadena   

76!  94|Waseca   

77!  113|Washington  .... 

781  56iWatonwan   

791  70|Wilkin   

80|  llSIWin'ona   

811  133lWright  

82|    94! Yellow  Medicine. 
1  I   


*P.  S.  Rowe  

*B.  G.  Covell  

Geo.  Peterson  

W.  T.  Williams  

*Hugh  Leonard  

William  Comstock 

L.  J.  Larson  

♦Frank  S.  McKean. 

Joseph  Davies  

*W.  J.  Champion.., 

L.  V.  Wilber  

A.  A.  Zech  

*Mary  R.  Hall  


Morris. 

Benson. 

Long-  Prairie. 

Wheaton. 

Millville. 

Wadena. 

Waseca. 

Lakeland. 

St.  James. 

Campbell. 

Winona. 

Annandale. 

Wood  Lake. 


Term  ends  Dec  31,  1902. 
♦Successor  named  below. 


SUCCESSORS  TO  ABOVE. 


County 


Name. 


Postoffice  Address. 


Big  Stone  

Carver   

Cass   

Cook   

Douglas   

Hubbard   

Isanti   

Kanabec   

Le  Sueur  

Marshall   

Meeker   

Olmsted   

Pipestone   

Stearns   

Steele   

Stevens   

Swift   

Wabasha   

Washington  .... 

Wilkin   

Yellow  Medicine 


J.  E.  Keefe  

F.  L.  Williams  

Olaf  Oleson  

Mrs.  Alma  Hedstrom.. 

G.  T.  Englund  

D.  R.  Bradford  

J.  W.  Clover  

Chris  Sprieter  

Ambrose  Hays  

E.  Franklyn  

Elizabeth  G.  McGowin 

Geo.  F.  Howard  

Fred  S.  Hanson  

Paul  Ahles  

A.  E.  Kenyon  

Mary  B.  Flynn  

A.  F.  Nelson  

S.  M.  Quigley  

J.  F.  Larson  

C.  N.  Anderson  

M.  L.  Pratt  


Ortonville. 
Watertown. 
Pequot. 
Grand  Marais. 
Alexandria. 
Park  Rapids. 
Cambridge. 
Mora. 

Le  Sueur  Centre. 

Stephen. 

Litchfield. 

Rochester. 

Pipestone. 

St.  Cloud. 

Owatonna. 

Morris. 

Benson. 

Wabasha. 

Stillwater. 

Breckenridge. 

Granite  Falls. 
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LIST  OF  HIGH  SCHOOLS  RECEIVING  STATE  AID  FOR  YEARS  1901  AND  1902. 

Year  ending  July  31,  1901,  each   $850 

Deficiency  for  year  1900,  each   100 

Year  ending  July   31,   1902,   each   770 

Ada,  Janesville,  Redwood  Falls, 
Adrian,  Kasson,  Renville, 
Aitkin,  Kenyon,  Rochester, 
Albert  Lea,  Lake  City,  Rush  City, 
Alexandria,  Lake  Crystal,  Rushford, 
Anoka,  Lakefield,  St.  Charles, 
Appleton,  Lanesboro,  St.  Cloud, 
Austin,  LeRoy,  St.  James, 
Barnesville,  Le  Sueur,  St.  Paul- 
Benson,  Litchfield.  Central, 
Blue  Earth  City,  Little  Falls,  Cleveland, 
Brainerd,  Long  Prairie,  Humboldt, 
Caledonia,  Luverne,  Mechanic  Arts, 
Canby,  Madelia,  St.  Peter, 
Cannon  Falls,  Madison,  Sauk  Center, 
Chatfield,  Mankato,  Shakopee, 
Cloquet,  Mantorville,  Slayton, 
Crookston,  Mapleton,  Sleepy  Eye, 
Dawson,  Marshall,  Springfield, 
Delano,  Minneapolis—             '  Spring  Valley, 
Detroit,  Central,  Stewartville, 
Dodge  Center,  East  Side.  Stillwater, 
Duluth,  North  Side,  Tracy, 
Elgin,  South  Side,  Wabasha, 
Elk  River,  Montevideo,  Wadena, 
Excelsior,  Monticello,  Warren, 
Fairmont,  Moorhead,  Waseca, 
Faribault,  Morris,  Waterville, 
Farmington,  New  Ulm,  Wells, 
Fergus  Falls,  New  Paynesville,  White  Bear, 
Glencoe,  Northfield,  Willmar, 
Glenwood,  Ortonville,  Windom, 
Graceville,  Owatonna.  Winnebago  City, 
Grand  Rapids,  Pine  Island,  Winona, 
Granite  Falls,  Pipestone,  Worthington, 
Hastings,  Plainview,  Zumbrota. 
Henderson,  Preston, 
Heron  Lake,  Princeton, 
Hutchinson,  Red  Lake  Falls, 
Jackson,  Red  Wing, 


NEW  SCHOOLS  PLACED  ON  LIST  1901. 


Year  1901,  each: 
Year  1902,  each. 


$850 
770 


Arlington, 
At  water, 

Blooming  Prairie, 
Browns  Valley, 
Elbow  Lake, 


Fertile, 
Fulda, 
Hallock, 
Hector, 
Howard  Lake, 


New  Richland, 
Olivia, 
Sherburn, 
Wheaton, 


NEW  SCHOOLS  PLACED  ON  LIST  1902. 
$770  each. 


Bemidji, 

East  Grand  Forks, 

Fosston, 

Herman, 


Hopkins, 
Lamberton, 
Pelican  Rapids, 
Perham, 


Pine  City. 
Two  Harbors, 
Virginia, 
Winthrop. 


The  following  high  schools  received  the  state  aid  of  $500  for  special 
normal  instruction  in  the  common  school  branches  for  the  years  ending  July 
31,  1901,  and  1902,  as  follows: 


L901. 


1002. 


Albert  Lea, 

Hastings, 

Luverne, 


Red  Wing. 
Sauk  Center, 
Winona, 


Albert  Le 
I  Listings, 

i  luverne. 


!{(■<!  Wing. 

Si.  Paul  Train.  Sch. 

Winona. 
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GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  schools  were  each  paid  the  amount  of  $200  in  1901,  being 
the  amount  of  aid  to  which  they  were  entitled  as  graded  schools  for  the  year 
ending  July  31,  1899: 


Ada, 

Good  Thunder, 

Norwood, 

Alden, 

Graceville, 

Oak  Park, 

Amboy, 

Grand  Meadow, 

Olivia, 

Argyle, 

Green  Isle, 

Osakis, 

Arlington, 

Hallock. 

Osseo, 
Perham, 

At  water. 

Harmony, 

Belle  Plaine, 

Hawley, 

Robbinsdale, 

Bellingham, 

Hibbing, 

Rush  City, 

Breckenridge, 

Hinckley, 

St.  Clair, 

Brownton. 

Hopkins, 

Sacred  Heart, 

Browns  Valley, 

Houston, 

Sauk  Rapids, 

Buffalo, 

Jasper, 

Sherburn, 

Caledonia, 

Jordan, 
Lakefield, 

South  Stillwater, 

Carver, 

Stewartville, 

Clearwater, 

Lakeville. 

Taylors  Falls, 

Cokato, 

Long  Prairie, 

Tower, 

Dundas, 

Lyle, 

Verndale, 

Eagle  Bend, 

Montgomery, 

Virginia, 

Edgerton, 

Montrose, 

Watertown, 

Elmore, 

Mora, 

Waverly, 

Elysian, 

Morgan, 

Wayzata, 

Excelsior, 

New  Auburn, 
New  Paynesville, 

West  Concord, 

Eyota, 

Wheaton, 

Fairfax. 

New  Prague, 

White  Bear. 

Fountain, 

New  Richland, 

Gaylord, 

North  St.  Paul, 

The  following  graded  schools  received  state  aid  of  $400  each  for  the  year 
ending  July  31,  1901,  and  $400  for  year  1902. 


Adams, 

Alden, 

Amboy, 

Annandale, 

Argyle, 

Belgrade, 

Belle  Plaine, 

Bellingham, 
*Bemidji, 

Bird  Island, 

Biwabik, 

Breckenridge, 

Brownton, 

Buffalo, 

Cambridge, 

Carlton, 

Carver, 

Chaska, 

Clarkfield, 

Clinton, 

Cokato, 

Cottonwood, 

Dassel, 

Dundas, 

Eagle  Bend, 
*East  Grand  Forks, 

Eden  Valley, 

Edgerton, 

Ellsworth, 

Elmore, 

Ely, 

Elysian, 

Evansville, 

Eyota, 

Fairfax, 

Fisher, 


"Fosston, 

Frazee, 

Gaylord, 

Good  Thunder, 

Grand  Meadow, 

Grove  City, 

Halstad, 

Harmony, 

Hawley, 

Henning, 
^Herman, 

Hibbing, 

Hinckley, 
*  Hopkins, 

Houston, 

Jasper, 

Jordan, 

Kasota, 

Lake  Benton, 

Lake  Park, 

Lakeville, 
''Lamberton, 

Lyle, 

Mcintosh, 

Mabel, 

Maple  Lake, 

Mazeppa, 

Melrose, 

Milaca, 

Minneota, 

Minnesota  Lake, 

Montgomery, 

Montrose, 

Mora, 

Morgan, 

Morristown, 


Morton, 

Mountain  Lake, 
New  London, 
New  Prague, 
North  Branch, 
North  Mankato, 
North  St.  Paul, 
Norwood, 
Oak  Park, 
Osakis, 
Osseo, 

*Pelican  Rapids, 

*Perham, 

*Pine  City, 
Robbinsdale, 
Royalton, 
St.  Hilaire, 
St.  Louis  Park, 
Sacred  Heart, 
Sandstone, 
Sauk  Rapids, 
South  St.  Paul, 
South  Stillwater, 
Staples, 
Stephen, 

Thief  River  Falls, 
*Tower, 

Two  Harbors, 

Verndale, 
*Virginia, 

Watertown, 
t  Waverly, 

Welcome, 

West  Concord, 
*Winthrop. 


*For  1901  only.  Placed  on  high  school  list  year  1902. 
tFor  1901  only. 
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NEW  SCHOOLS  PLACED  ON  LIST,  1902. 


Audubon, 

Battle  Lake, 

Beardsley, 

Buffalo  Lake, 

Burtrum, 

Butterfield, 

Byron, 

Claremont, 

Franklin, 


$400  each. 
Gibbon, 
Granada, 
Hokah, 
Kerkhoven, 
Lester  Prairie, 
New  York  Mills, 
Rockford, 
St.  Paul  Park, 
Spring  Grove, 


Taylors  Falls, 
Twin  Valley, 
Tyler, 

Walnut  Grove, 
Willow  River, 
Wood  Lake, 
Wykoff. 


NUMBER  OF  DISTRICTS  SHARING  IN  THE  STATE  AID  FOR  RURAL  AND 
SEMI-GRADED  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  YEARS  ENDING  JULY  31,  1901  AND 
1902. 

Rural  schools  received  in  1901  $100  each,  and  646  listed  and  entitled  to 
the  aid  in  1900  received  a  deficiency  for  that  year  of  $14.40  each. 
Amount  of  aid  to  each  rural  school  in  1902,  $80. 

Semi-graded  schools  received  in  1901  $125.12  each,  and  190  schools  listed 
and  entitled  to  aid  in  1900  received  a  deficiency  for  that  year  of  $42.41  each. 
Amount  of  aid  to  each  semi-graded  school  in  1902,  $101. 


Counties. 


Number  of 
Semi- 
Graded 
Schools 
Sharing. 


Number  of 
Rural 
Schools 
Sharing. 


1901.  1902    1901.  1902 


Aitkin   

Anoka   

Becker   

Beltrami   

Benton   

Big  Stone  

Blue  Earth  

Brown   

Carlton   

Carver   

Cass   

Chippewa   

Chisago  

Clay   

Cook   

Cottonwood   

Crow  Wing  

Dakota  

Dodge   

Douglas   

Faribault   

Fillmore   

Freeborn   

Goodhue   

Grant   

Hennepin   

Houston   

Hubbard   

Isanti  

Itasca   I 

Jackson   I 

Kanabec   

Kandiyohi   

Kittson   I 

Lac  qui  Parle  | 

Lake   I 

Le  Sueur  

Lincoln   I 

Lyon   I 

Me  Lend   

Marshall   

Martin   I 


H  1 
7\  10 

3|  4 


21 


9|  16 
1  3 
](>    '  5 


is 

lol  15 
I 


Counties. 


Meeker  

Mille  Lacs. 

Morrison  

Mower   

Murray   

Nicollet   

Nobles   

Norman   

Olmsted   

Otter  Tail  

Pine  

Pipestone   

Polk   

Pope   

Ramsev   , 

Red  Lake  

Redwood   

Renville   

Rice  

Rock   

Roseau   

St.  Louis  

Scott   

Sherburne  .  

Sibley  

Stearns   

Steele   

Stevens   

Swift  

Todd   

Traverse   

Wabasha  

Wadena  

Waseca   

Washington  . . . 
Watonwan 

Wilkin   

Winona   

Wright  

Yellow  Medioln 

Totals   


Number  of 
Semi- 
Craded 
Schools 
Sharing. 


1901. 


1902.  1901 


Number  of 
Rural 
Schools 
Sharing. 


109  248 


10 


1902. 


4 

61 
5 
8 
14 
22 
3 
4 
11 

5 
3 
3 

10 
9 
8 

10 

ir. 
1 


564 


23 
24 
12 
13 
13 
8 
•  > 
1 
43 
12 


12 
6 
8 
11 
10 
18 
3 
10 
2 

3 
12 
3 
3 
s 
!1 
S 
13 
22 
1 
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PERMANENT  SCHOOL  FUND,  JULY  31,  1902. 


APPENDIX  C. 

STATISTICAL  TABLES,  1902  1903. 


TABLE  I. 


Accumulations. 

Sales  of  land   $10,646,320.23 

Amount  paid  on  forfeitures,  right  of  way,  etc   180,770.65 

Sales  of  pine  timber   2,646,890.97 

Mineral  leases  and  contracts   148,718.25 

Royalty  on  iron  ore   332,119.02 

Profits  of  sales  of  bonds   361,569.94 


Total    $14,316,389.06 


PERMANENT  UNIVERSITY  FUND,  JULY  31,  1902. 


Accumulations. 

Sales  of  land   $806,088.45 

Amount  paid  on  forfeitures,  right  of  way,  etc   14,744.41 

Sales  of  pine  timber   469,679.71 

Mineral  leases  and  contracts....   35,180.25 

Transfers  from  state  institutions'  fund   7,292.73 

Transfer  from  internal,  improvement  land  fund   150.00 

Profits  on  sales  of  bonds   900.00 


Total    $1,334,035.55 
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TABLE  II. 

(a)  FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  FOR  YEARS  ENDING  JULY  31,  1901  AND 

1902. 

COMMON  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 
RECEIPTS. 

1901.  1902. 

Cash  on  hand  August  1st                                $1,075,412.11  $1,272,183.42 

Apportionment                                                     889,848.55  730,909.51 

Special  tax  collected*                                        1,695,461.97  1,552,319.53 

Local  one  mill  tax   353,151.76 

Special  state  aid   117,189.43 

Bonds  sold,  and  all  other  sources                         477,588.57  477,045.66 

Total                                                         $4,138,311.20  $4,502,799.31 

*Includes  local  one-mill  tax. 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


1901. 

1902. 

  $1,846,184.99 

$2,019,839.38 

  264,719.25 

284,753.07 

Repairs  and  improving  grounds 

  135,574.67 

152,547.26 

New  schoolhouses  and  sites.... 

 : .  .  .  254,913.49 

342,900.23 

Bonds  and  interest  

  127,785.65 

99,140.56 

Library  books  

.   9,906.18 

12,693.46 

Text-books   

  45,220.19 

56,786.41 

Apparatus   

  20,286.58 

23,227.96 

716.91 

  216,710.58 

220,392.16 

Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  year.  .  . 

  1,217,009.62 

1,289,801.01 

Total   

  $4,138,311.20 

$4,502,799.31 

INDEPENDENT 

AND  SPECIAL  DISTRICTS. 

RECEIPTS. 

1901. 

1902. 

Cash  on  hand  August  1st  

  715,428.66 

696,449.96 

Apportionment   

  572,217.18 

433,972.46 

Special  tax*  

  2,641,456.44 

2,140,546.89 

Special  state  aid  

146,051.98 

Bonds  sold  and  all  other  sources 

  493,121.28 

1,053,478.64 

Total   

 $4,422,223.56 

$4,470,499.93 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Teachers'  wages  

  $2,072,592.77 

$2,327,515.15 

Fuel  and  school  supplies  

  246,849.17 

236,456.71 

Repairs  and  improving  grounds.  , 

  241,154.47 

241,154.47 

  419,804.65 

394,298.78 

Bonds  and  interest  

  299,251.15 

249,380.30 

  9,734.07 

14,553.62 

1   76,978.91 

58,972.47 

Apparatus   

  18,320.71 

18,785.53 

Transportation  of  pupils  

3,785.13 

  364,327.67 

Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  year.  .  . . 

  673,209.99 

637,386.69 

Total 


$4,422,223.56 


$4,470,499.93 
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AGGREGATE  INDEBTEDNESS  OF  DISTRICTS. 


1901.  1902. 

Common  school  districts   $955,447.00  $1,086,730.00 

Independent  and  special   3,274,257.00  3,220,368.00 

Total    $4,229,704.00  $4,307,098.00 

Number  common  districts  included   1,654  1,551 

Number  independent  and  special  districts 

included   168  77 


AVERAGE  RATE  OF  TAXATION  IN  MILLS. 

1899.  1900.  1901. 

Common  school  districts   7.034  6.61  6.609 

Independent  and  special  districts   15.93  17.42  18.15 


(&)  ENROLLMENT  OF  PUPILS  BY  AGES. 


COMMON  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 


1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

From   5  to    8  years  

64,289 

71,929 

74,547 

From    8  to  16  years  

163,141 

164,837 

172,068 

From  16  to  21  years  

16,980 

18,139 

13,526 

Total   

244,410 

254,905 

260,141 

From  8  to  16  years,  attending  12  weeks  or  more 

120,308 

116,513 

119,540 

INDEPENDENT  AND  SPECIAL  DISTRICTS. 


1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

37,501 

36,185 

38,141 

From    8  to  16  years  

99,493 

109,218 

109,468 

From  16  to  21  years  

13,877 

13,977 

16,467 

Total   

150,871 

159,380 

164,176 

From  8  to  16  years,  attending  12  weeks  or  more 

89,372 

94,740 

112,048 
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TABLE  III. 
Apportionment  of  the  Current  School  Fund. 


Counties. 


Aitkin   

Anoka   

Becker   

Beltrami   

B'enton   

Big  Stone  , 

Blue  Earth..., 

Brown   

Carlton   , 

Carver   

Cass   

Chippewa   

Chisago   

Clay   

Cook   

Cottonwood  .. 
Crow  Wing — 

Dakota   

Dodge   

Douglas   

Faribault   

Fillmore   

Freeborn   

Goodhue   

Grant   

Hennepin   

Houston   

Hubbard   

Isanti   

Itasca   

Jackson   

Kanabec   

Kandiyohi  — 

Kittson   

Lac  qui  Parle. 

Lake   

Le  Sueur  

Lincoln   

Lyon   

McLeod   

Marshall   

Martin   

Meeker   

Mille  Lacs  

Morrison   

Mower   

Murray   

Nicollet  

Nobles   

Norman   

Olmsted   

Otter  Tail  

Pine   

Pipestone   

Polk   

Pope   

Ramsey   

Red  Lake  

Itedwond   

Renville   

Rice  

Rock   

Roseau   

St.  Lowi.s  

Scott   


October,  1900, 

Rate, 
$2.65  Per  Pupil. 


March,  1901, 
Rate, 
$1.25  Per  Pupil. 


o  , 


1,136 
2,498 
3,308 
1,499 
1,875 
1,949 
6,036 
3,610 
1,758 
2,765 
1,183 
2,634 
2,736 
3,578 
107 
2,676 
2,942 
4,304 
2,856 
4,104 
4,688 
6,253 
4,506 
6,547 
1,937 

39,060| 
3,322| 
1,358| 
2,311 | 
4721 
3, 441 1 
865| 
3,810| 
1,4S0| 
2,954| 
580| 
4,536 
1,950 
3,567 
4,213 
3,351 
3,566 
4,011 
1,669| 
4,652 
4,808 
2,645 
2,701 
2,914 
3,265 
4,655 

10,006 
2,706 
2,358 
7,9241 
2,699 

25,284| 
2,964| 
3,7431 
5,3X3 
5,040| 
2  222| 
L247I 

13,0X8 1 
2,763| 


$3,010.40 
6,619.70 
S,  766.20 
3,972.35 
4,968.75 
5,164.85 
15,995.40 
9,566.50 
4,658.70 
7,327.25! 
3,134.95 
6,980.10 
7,250.40 
9,481.70 
283.55 
7,091.40 
7,796.30 
11,405.60 
7,568.40 
10,875.60 
12,423.20 
16,570.45 
11,940.90 
17,349.55 
5,133.05 
103,509.00 
8,803.30 
3,598.70 
6,124.15 
1,250.80 
9,118.65 
2,292.25 
10,096.50 
3,922.00 
7,828.10 
1,537.00 
12,020.40 
5,167.50 
9,452.55 
11,164.45 
8,880.15 
9,449.90 
10,629.15 
4,422.85 
12,327.80 
12,741.20 
7,009.25 
7,157.65 
7,722.10 
8,652.25 
12,335.75 
26,515.90 
7,170.90 
6.248.70) 
20,998.60 
7,152.35 
67,002.60 
7,854.50 
9.918.95 
14,264.95 
13,366.00 
5.888.30 
3,304.55 
34.6X3.20 
7,321.951 


1,136 
2,498 
3,353 

1,  < 
1,875 
1,949 
6,036 
3,610 
1,758 
2,765 
1,183 
2,634 
2,736 
3,578 

107 
2,676 
2,942 
x  4,304 
2,856 
4,104 
4,688 
6,253 
4,506 
6,547 
1,937 
39,060 
3,322 
1,358 
2,355 

472 
3,441 

865 
3,810 
1,480 
2,954 

580 
4,536 
1,950 
3,567 
4,213 
3,351 
3,566 
4,011 
1,669 
4,652 
4,808 
2,645 
2,701 
2,914 
3,265 
4,655 
10,006 
2,73S 

2,  ::r.s 
7,924 
2,699 

25.2X4 
2.961 
3,866 

r>,::s3 

5,040 
2,222 
1,247 
13.088 
2,763 


October,  1901, 
Rate, 
$1.85  Per  Pupil. 


$1,420.00 
3,387.50 
4,191.25| 
1,873.75| 
2,343.75| 
2,436.25| 
7,616.55 
4,512.50! 
2,197.501 
3,456.25| 
1,478.75| 
3,292.50! 
3,467.70| 
4,472.50| 
133.75 
3,345.00 
3,677.50 
5,380.00 
3,570.00 
5,135.30 
5,860.00| 
7,816.25| 
5.632.501 
8,183.75| 
2,421.251 

48,825.001 
4,152.50| 
1,697.50| 
2,943.75! 

590.00! 
4,301.25| 
1.0S1.25! 
4,762.50| 
1,850.00| 
3,692.50| 
725.00| 
5,670.00| 
2,437.50| 
4,458.75| 
5,266.25 
4,188.75 
4,457.50 
5,013.75 
2,086.25 
5,815.00| 
6,010.00 
3,306.25 
3,376.25 
3,642.50 
4,081.25 
5,818.75 

12,507.50 
3,422.50 
2,947.50 
9,905.00 
3,373.75 

31.605.00 
3.705.0111 
4.832.50 
6,728.751 
6.300.001 
2,777.501 
1,558. 

16,860.00 
3,453.75 
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o  , 


March,  1902, 
Rate, 
$1.30  Per  Pupil. 


56% 


1,323 
2,449 
3,209 
1,607 
1,821 
1,922 
5,984 
3,484 
1,907 
2,848 
1,209 
2,753 
2,640 
3,480 

101| 
2,748| 
3,142 1 
4,321| 
2,776| 
4, 064 1 
4,716| 
6,189| 
4,639 
6,374 
2,015 
40,132 
3,203 
1,437 
2,361 

484 
3,320 

939] 
3, 852 1 
1,545| 
3,124| 

681| 
4,406 
1,951 
3,424 
4,226 
3,492 
3,664 1 
3,976| 
1,695| 
4,801 
4,688! 
2,5961 
2,698| 
3,102| 
3,186 
4,176 
9,764 
2,939 
2,382 
7,771 
2.701 
25,632| 
3,011 1 

3.  !>27| 

6,416 

4.  X5XI 
2,281 | 
l.29X| 

14,0201 
2,739| 


I 

$2,447.55| 
4,530.65! 
5,936.65| 
2,972.95| 
3,368.85 
3,555.70 

11,070.40 
6,445.40 
3,527.95 
5,268.801 
2,236.65! 
5,093.05| 
4,884.00| 
6,438.001 
186.85| 
5,083.801 
5,812.70 
7,993.85 
5,135.60 
7,518.401 
8,724.60| 

11,449.65| 
8,582.15| 

11,791.901 
3,727.75| 

74,244.201 
5,925.551 
2.658.45 
4,367.85 
895.40 
6,142.00 
1,737.15 
7,126.20 
2,858.25 
5,779.40 
1,259.85| 
8,151.10 
3,609.35 
6,334.40 
7,818.10 
6,460.20 
6,778.40 
7,355.60 
3,135.75 
8,881.85 
8,672.80 
4,802.60 
4,991.30 
5,738.70 
5,894.10 
7,725.60 

1S.063.  10 

5.437.15 
4,406.70 
14.376.35 
4,990.sr> 

47.419.20 

5.:.7o.3r, 

7.264.95 
10.019.60 
s.!is7.:;o 
4,219.86 
2.401.30 
2.r».937.00 
5.067.15 


1,323 
2,449 
3,209 
1,720 
1,821 
1,922 
5,984 
3,484 
1,924 
2,848 
1,209 
2,753 
2,640 
3,480 

101 
2,748 
3,142 
4.321 
2,776 
4,064 
4,716 
6,189 
4,741 
6,374 
2,042 
40,132 
3,203 
1,4371 
2,3611 

484 
3,320 

939 
3,S52 
1,545 
3,124 

681 
4,406 
1,951 
3,424 
4,226 
3,492 
3,664 
3,976 
1,695 
4.S01) 
4,688 
2.596 
2,698 
3,102 
3.1X6 
4,176 
9.779 
2,939 
2,382 
7,771 
2,701 
25.632 
3,011 
4,069 
5.110 
4.X5XI 
2.2X11 
1.29X1 
14.0201 
2.739| 


$1,719.90 
3,183.70 
4,171.70 
2,236.00 
2,367.30 
2,498.60 
7,779.20 
4,529.20 
2,501.20 
3,702.40 
1,571.70 
3,578.90 
3,432.00 
4,524.00 
131.30 
3,572.40 
4,084.60 
5,617.30 
3,608.80 
5,283.20 
6,130.80 
8,045.70 
6,163.30 
8,286.20 
2,654.60 

52,171.60 
4,163.90 
l',868.10 
3,069.30 
629.20 
4,316.00 
1,220.70 
5,007.60 
2.,  008. 50 
4,061.20 
885.30 
5,727.80 
2,536.30 
4,451.20 
5,493.80 
4,539.60 
4,763.20 
5,168.80 
2,203.50 
6,241.30 
6,094.40 
3,374.80 
3,507.40 
4,032.60 
4.1 41. SO 
5,428.80 

12,712.70 
3,820.70 
3.096.60 

10.10-J.30 
3,511.30 

33. 321. 60 
3,914.30 
5,289.70 
7. 010.N0 
6.315.10 
2.965.30 
1,6X7.40 

1S.2-J0.OO 
3,560.70 
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TABLE  III— Continued. 
Apportionment  of  the  Current  School  Fund. 


COUXTIES. 

October,  1900, 

Rate, 
12.65  Per  Pupil. 

March,  1901, 
Rate, 
$1.25  Per  Pupil. 

October,  1901, 

Rate, 
$1.85  Per  Pupil. 

March,  1902, 
Rate, 
$1.30  Per  fupil. 

Total  1 
No.  of 
Pupils.  1 

Am't  to 
Ooun- 
ty. 

Total 
No.  of 
Pupils. 

o  , 

Total 
No.  of 
Pupils. 

o  , 

Total 
No.  of 
Pupils. 

Am't  to 
Coun- 
ty. 

Sherburne   

Sibley   

Stearns   

Steele   

Stevens   

Swift   

Todd   

Traverse   

Wabasha   

Wadena  

Waseca   

Washington   

Watonwan   

Wilkin   

Winona   

Wright   

Yellow  Medicine. 


Totals   

Arrears  from 
year   


last 


Otter  Tail  Co.  from 
March  approp.  for 
34  pupils  at  $1.25.. 


Grand  total. 


1,466| 
3,417| 
9,676 
3,499 
1,910 
2,936 
4,780 
1,788 
4,2871 
1.727! 
3,3181 
5,0701 
2,0901 
1,6261 
7,1111 
6,419| 
3,177! 


I 

3,884.90! 
9,055.05 

25,641.401 
9,272.35| 
5,061.50| 
7,780.401 

12,667.00! 
4,738.201 

11,360.551 
4,576.551 
8,792.701 

13,448.751 
5.538.501 
4.308.90! 

18,844.151 

17,010.351 
8.419.05! 


1,466 
3,417 
9,676 
3,499 
1,910 
2,936 
4.780 
1.788 
4,287 
1,727, 
3,318 
5,070 
2,090 
1,626 
7,1111 
6,419 
3,177 


I 

1.832.501 
4,271.251 
12,095.001 
4,373.751 
2,387.50| 
3,670.00| 
5,975.00| 
2,235.00| 
5,358.75| 
2,158.751 
4,147.50! 
6,337.50| 
2,612.50| 
2,032.50| 
8,888.751 
8,023.75| 
4,082.55| 


I 

2,921.15| 
6,190.10| 
17,963.501 
6,663.70| 
3,557.551 
5,572.20| 
8.556.251 
3,328.15| 
7,679.351 
3,307.80| 
6,143.851 
9,081.65| 
3,925.701 
3,024.751 
12,555.951 
11,508.851 
5,729.451 


341,365|$904,617.25l  341,609  $427,011.25 

I               I  I 
 I       235.69;  i   


I 

1,579| 

3,346! 

9,710| 

3,602 1 

1,923| 

3,012 

4,6251 

1,799| 

4,151| 

1,7881 

3,321! 

4,909! 

2,122! 

1,635| 

6,787| 

6,221| 

3,097! 

 1- 

343,246 1$635.005.10| 
I  I 


1,579! 
3,346| 
9,710| 
3,602| 
1,9231 
3,012| 
4,625! 
1,799| 
4,151| 
1,788| 
3,321| 
4,909| 
2,122| 
1,6351 
6,7871 
6,221| 
3,0971 
 1  

343,662|$446,760.60 


052.70 
349.80 
623.00 
682.60 
499.90 
915.60 
012.50 
338.70 
396.30 
324.40 
317.30 
381.70 
758.60 
125.50 
823.10 
087.30 
026.10 


42.50| 


!  $904,852.94|. 


|$635,047.60|. 
I  I 
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TABLE  V. 

Teachers  and  Wages  by  Counties  for  1902  and  Summary  for  1901. 


Counties. 


Aitkin   

Anoka   

Becker   

Beltrami   

Benton  

Big  Stone  

Blue  Earth... 

Brown   

Carlton  

Carver   

Cass   

Chippewa  

Chisago   

Clay   

Cook   

Cottonwood  .. 
Crow  Wing.... 

Dakota   

Bodge   

Douglas   

Faribault   

Fillmore   

Freeborn   

Goodhue   

Grant   

Hennepin   

Houston   

Hubbard   

Isanti   

Itasca   

Jackson   

Kanabec   

Kandiyohi   

Kittson   

Lac  qui  Parle. 

Lake   

Le  Sueur  

Lincoln   

Lyon   

McLeod   

Marshall   

Martin  

Meeker   

Mille  Lacs  

Morrison   

Mower   

Murray  

Nicollet  

Nobles   

Norman   

Olmsted   

Otter  Tail  

Pine   

Pipestone   

Polk   

Pope   

Ramsey   

Red  Lake  

Redwood   

Renville   

Rice   

Rock   


Independent  and  Special 
Districts. 


Number  of 
Teachers 
for  the 
Year. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Average 
Monthly  Wages. 


28 


31 


26 
38 
13 
20 
28 
13 
41 
40 

6 
22 
59 

8 
606 
28 
20 
46 
66 
15 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


$150.00 
60.00 
70.00 
91.00 
60.00 
103.00 
79.00 
107.00 
145.00 
90.00 

81.001 
87.50 
113.17 


60.00 

101.11 
95.00 

104.00 
74.00 
99.00! 

118.00 
95.50 
97.00 
95.00| 

134.801 
68.751 

105.001 


86.00 


97.77 
116.66 
85.00 


75.00 


126.94 
123.00 
94.00 
57.00( 
55.001 


SC.  00 
90.99 
86.66 
NIMH) 
111.00 
90.00 
60.50 
75.00 
80.00 
57.75 
98.38 

1 11.1101 

80.00 
99.00 
61.00 
87.60 
S9.25 
i::::.:::: 


Common  School  Districts. 


Number  of 
Teachers 
for  the 
Year. 


Male 


Fe 
male. 


$48.00 
49.00 
43.74 
48.00 
40.00 
47.001 
43.00 
46.33 
46.00 
41.00 
50.00 
40.00 
46.66 
53.30 


43.50 
48.86 
44.50 
43.00 
50.00 
45.00 
45.00 
45.501 
47.531 
46.25| 
69.361 
39.311 
42.271 
40.00 


52.00 


43.86 
50.00 
44.00 


38.00 


46.20 
44.00 
47.00 
43.00 


44.00 
42.53 
45.00 
44.00 
43.00 
46.25 
42.00 
47.00 
45.00 
43.00 
40.12 
44.00 
45.00 
45.00 
11.00 

43.no 
47.70 
52.10 


68 
84 
60 
33 
57 
183 
51 
34 
04 
61 
63 
58 
96 
2 

4S 
64 
95 
87 
85 
145 
197 
124 
155 
49 
113 
91 
53 
57 
29 
87 
39 
90 
57 
90 
21 
94 
56 
102 
75 
106 
120 
73 
52 
106 
163 
97 
51 
97 
73 
128 
225 
70 
67 
111 
75 
25 

61 

in:: 
106 
111 

69 


Average 
Monthly  Wages. 


Male. 


$37.68 
39.17 
32.00 
36.00 
48.00 
44.00 
40.00 
43.41 
43.00 
41.67 
35.00 
39.00 
57.96 
43.72 
58.75 
41.00 
34.75 
47.00 
35.16 
44.00 
33.50 
38.00 
36.20 
39.71 
40.50 
54.00 
40.44 
40.00 
45.79 
66.80 
33.16 
40.33 
40.47 
43.91 
40.00 

104.17 
33.00 
36.18 
37.77 
44.00 
40.00 
72.00 
41.00 
60.00 
42.00 
43.00 
36.40 
43.50 
39.00 
38.00 
33.20 
40.40 
45.50 
50.00 
37.50 
37.75 
52.5:', 
42.00 
50.00 
40.00 
42.48 
:u.9;t 


Fe- 
male. 
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TABLE  V— Continued. 
Teachers  and  Wages  by  Counties  for  1902  and  Summary  for  1901. 


Counties. 


Independent  and  Special 
Districts. 


Number  of 
Teachers 
for  the 
Year. 


Male, 


Fe- 
male. 


Average 
Monthly  Wages. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Common  School  Districts. 


Number  of 
Teachers 
for  the 
Year. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Average 
Monthly  Wi 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Roseau   

St.  Louis  

Scott   

Sherburne   

Sibley   

Stearns   

Steele   

Stevens   

Swift   

Todd   

Traverse   

Wabasha  

Wadena   

Waseca   

Washington   

Watonwan  

Wilkin   

Winona   

Wright   

Yellow  Medicine. 


Totals,  1902.... 
Averages,  1902. 
Totals,  1901.... 
Averages,  1901  


262 
6 
9 
27 
60 
31 
9 
22 
22 
14 
46 


102 
35 

2|  19 


361 


476 


5,679 


2,625 


119.20| 
58.00| 
86.00| 
S9.00 
98.88 
109.00 
105.00 
123.001 
97.00| 
94.40 
98.40 


128.50 
81.00 
94.00 


60.00 
31.00 
33.001 
40.00 
46.60 
47.00 
44.61 
45.00| 
44.00 
45.54 
43.90 


41.20 
53.00 
45.00 


108.53 
70.00 
110.50 


47.50| 
43.001 
45.001 


HI 
18! 

26| 
7 

211 
U0| 
151 

6| 
26| 
36| 

91 
221 

9 
12 


131 
22 1 
37! 
271 


52 
142 
58 
40 
54| 
114| 
106| 
64| 
71| 
108 
65 
94 
52 
79 
78 
49 
68 
140| 
136| 
911 


$93.50 


 |  1,613|  6,952 

$44.87 1  |  


$91.85|  $44.98| 

I 


,1  L731I  6,400 


37.70 
79.45 
45.75 
37.00 
40.00 
42.00 
39.00 
43.00 
41.00 
37.00 
40.75 
41.15| 
50.00| 
38.00 
55.00 
40.37 
47.80 
39.00 
39.00 
41.50 


$42.26 


31.20 
41.27 
34.25 
29.00 
36.00 
30.80 
30.00 
31.68 
34.00 
30.00 
32.50 
30.62 
35.00 
28.68 
32.00 
33.82 
37.00 
29.00 
34.00 
35.00 


$43.46|  $33.14 


$32.74 


9 
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TABLE  VIII. 

RECORD  OP  PROFESSIONAL  CERTIFICATES,  AND  OF  INDORSEMENT 
OF  STATE  NORMAL  DIPLOMAS  FROM  OTHER  STATES. 
(These  statistics  cover  the  years  1901  and  1902  beginning  Dec.  1,  1900,  and 
ending  July  31,  1902.) 

Number  of  college  or  university  graduates  who  have  received 

life  professional  certificates   29 

Number  of  college  or  university  graduates  who  have  received 
limited  professional  certificates — 

For  5  years   112 

For  2  years   133 

For  1  year   7 

  251 

Number  of  teachers  who  have  received  life  professional  certifi- 
cates of  the  first  grade,  on  examination   2 

Number  of  teachers  who  have  received  limited  professional  certifi- 
cates of  the  first  grade,  on  examination — 

For  5  years   17 

For  2  years   15 

For  1  year   9 

  41 

Number  of  teachers  who  have  received  limited  professional  certi- 
ficates of  the  second  grade  on  examination — 

For  5  years   12 

For  2  years   14 

  26 

Number  of  graduates  of  state  normal  schools  of  other  states 
whose  diplomas  have  been  indorsed  as  a  5,  2  or  1  year  certifi- 
cate   127 

Number  of  graduates  of  the  department  of  pedagogy  of  the  state 
university,  whose  diplomas  have  been  indorsed  as  a  life  cer- 
tificate   42 

COLLEGE  OR  UNIVERSITY  GRADUATES  WHO  HAVE  RECEIVED  LIFE 
PROFESSIONAL  CERTIFICATES. 

FROM  NOV.  1,  1898  TO  JULY  31,  1902. 

Year  Year 
Granted.  Granted. 

Bailev,  Clara  E  1900  Leviston,  Irwin  1901 

Bechdolt,  A.  F  1901  Lord,  R.  L.  H  1900 

Burlingame,  Lillian  1898  Miller,  John  C  1900 

Challman,  S.  A  1899  Nelson,  Andrew  1901 

Coldren,  H.  M  1898  Norton,  Ellen  A  1900 

Cravens,  L.  P  1901  Patchin,  C.  A  1902 

Dewey,  R.  C  1899  Philipps,  Eugene  M  1900 

Edwards,  H.  R  1900  Roney,  Katherine  1902 

Farnsworth,  Fannie  P  1899  Rowe,  Alexander  M  1900 

Farmer,  A.  N  1901  Rutherford.  William  H.  A  1900 

Fanning.  Mary  G  1900  Seal,  Joseph  H  .1900 

Foster,  Mrs.  Catherine  F  1900  Selleck,  W.  F.  F  1902 

Frost,  Flora  J  1898  Shephard,  Fred  S  1900 

Gibbs,  Gertrude  1899  Shoemaker,  W.  A  1901 

Gowdy,   Chestine  1899  Shortt,  Edith  M  1898 

Griffin,  M.  J  1901  Smith,  Chas.  Alden  1900 

Guthrie,  Charles  E  1899  Stewart,  Wm.  B  1902 

Higgins.  Marv  E  1902  Thorson,  I.  A  1900 

Hilleboe.  H.  S  1901  Tormey,  James  A  1901 

Hollands,  W.  H  1902  Wasson.  V.  R  1000 

Jones,  Dora  M  1900  White,  Harry  E  1!H>1 

Jorgens,  Joseph  1898  Woolman,  A.  J  1001 

Koehler,  C.  F  1901  Young.  G.  W  1800 

Kunze,  William  F  1902  Zwinggi,  Emma  1900 

TEACHERS  WHO  HAVE  RECEIVED  LIFE  PROFESSIONAL  CERTIFI- 
CATES ON  EXAMINATION. 

FROM  NOV.  1.  1808  TO  JUDY  31,  1902. 

Year  Year 
Granted.  Granted. 

H.'imlin,  F.  E  1001      McNallv,  P.  T  1898 

Hitchcock.  H.  \V  1898      Miller,  F.  C  1901 

Dockerby,  E.  E  l«w 
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TABLE  XI. 
Sales  of  Dictionaries  and  Library  Books. 
1901—1902. 


Counties. 


Number  of 
Dictionaries  Sold. 


Year 
Ending 
July  31, 

1901. 


8  a 
o 


8? 

Is! 


Year 
Ending 
July  31, 
1902. 


 O 


0!-: 

2£ 


Gn3 


Library  Books. 


Year  Ending 
July  31, 1901. 


Year  Ending 
July  31, 1902. 


SB 

a  ® 


Aitkin   

Anoka   

Becker   

Beltrami   

Benton   

Big  Stone  

Blue  Earth  

Brown   

Carlton   

Carver   

Cass   

Chippewa   

Chisago   

Clay   

Cook   

Cottonwood  ... 
Crow  Wing  — 

Dakota   

Dodge   

Douglas   

Faribault   

Fillmore   

Freeborn   

Goodhue   

Grant   

Hennepin   

Houston   

Hubbard   , 

Isanti   

Itasca   

Jackson   

Kanabec   

Kandiyohi  — 

Kittson   

Lac  qui  Parle. 

Lake   

Le  Sueur  

Lincoln   

Lyon   

McLeod   

Marshall   

Martin   

Meeker   

Mille  Lacs — 

Morrison   

Mower   

Murray   

Nicollet   

Nobles   

Norman   

Olmsted   

Otter  Tail  

Pine   

Pipestone   

Polk   


I  1 


10 


$85.80 
91.25 
92.00 
40.42 
87.95 

197.52 
36.051 
98.04| 

139.871 
20.00 
73.24 

231.01 

222.49 
40.18 

148.00 


197.861 

95.851 
198.991 
221.931 
340.98| 
1S2.02| 
371.73 

89.95 
321.26 
172.15 

54.67 
135.19 

30.00 
,272.59 

32.88 
21)3.66 
161.47 
210.97 

50.00 
125.42 

50.41 
131.30 
208.2a 

92.30 
258.72| 
207.451 

58.00| 

46.85 
461.24 

i  u.ai 

112.76 
220.32 
L86.01 

170.27 

636.88 
oi.or. 

114.51 

332.21 


$75.00 
90.95 
72.00 
40.00 
80.00 

183.55 
31.89 
64.04 
80.00 
20.00 
50.00 

221.94 

150.00 
40.00 

117.50 


172.17 

80.80 
151.51 
201.81 
302.64 
179.95 
266.14 

60.00 
275.37 
137.00 

50.00 
116.78 

20.00 
234.31 

30.00 
284.70 
147.71 
195.99 

50.00 
114.93 

50.00 
108.72 
149.84 

82.30 
225.24 
195.00 

55.00 

46.76 
416.63 
i:;s.:u; 
108.50 
200.00 
140.00 
168.74 

r.  is. on 

60.00 
110.00 
230.13 


$70.00 
83.22 
89.36 
95.50 
60.00 
148.06 
214.83 
232.42 
114.38 
82.06 
35.40 
173.36 
142.42 
315.90 
25.68 
125.08 
60.07 
304.77 
115.38 
124.81 
249.95 
362.69 
151.77 
187.24 
86.64 
537.06 
98.64 
50.63 
256.30 
70.14 
189.08 
70.00 
277.71 
105.46 
159.14 
111.34 
115.45 
71.50 
71.39 
275.37 
20.10 
344. 
283.08 
70.00 
226.42 
226.04 
167.2S 
194.86 
201.24 
159.3H 
190.50 
■M9.45 
105. IS 
2S0.3I 
252.23 


$70.00 
80.00 
84.31 
10.00 
60.00 
80.00 
159.38 
210.00 
50.00 
64.17 
35.00 
160.00 
140.00 
258.00 
10.00 
120.00 
60.00 
255.23 
50.00 
120.00 
233.37 
304.19 
135.24 
155.96 
80.00 
395.00 
85.20 
40.00 
227.70 
45.07 
153.33 
70.00 
200.00 
90.00 
119.85 
70.00 
109.77 
70.00 
30.00 
257.97 
20.00 
287.00 
185.00 
55.00 
170.00 
2iKI.ll 
140.00 
184.8S 
150.00 
130.00 
123.35 
373.31 
100.00 
240.00 
1  15.1 S 
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Counties. 


Number  of 
Dictionarirs  Sold. 


Year 
Ending 
July  31, 

1901. 


3  a 


si 

^5 


Year 
Ending 
July  31, 

1902. 


ll 


Library  Books. 


Year  Ending 
July  31,  1901. 


-5£ 


'US 

Ph02 


Year  Ending 
July  31,  1962. 


S3 


£5 


ll 


Pope   

Ramsey   

Red  Lake  

Redwood   

Renville   

Rice   

Rock   

Roseau   

St.  Louis  

Scott   

Sherburne   

Sibley   

Stearns   

Steele   

Stevens   

Swift   

Todd   

Traverse   

Wabasha   (. 

Wadena   

Waseca   

Washington   

Watonwan   

Wilkin   

Winona   

Wright   

Yellow  Medicine. 


State  institutions. 
Totals   


Totals   !   227'  25 


230.841 
980.00! 

48.261 
459.251 
253.931 

S3.56| 

72.03| 
135.251 
832.261 

98.96| 

71.341 
203.07! 
288.781 

81.80! 

35.001 
160.01! 

80.50 

35.06 
370.34 

56.27 
235.79 
119.99 
202.50  j 
121.32| 
274.79| 
3G9.64! 
146.951 


I 

210.29 
520.00 
40.00 
340.00 
229.S4 
80.891 
52.00! 
50.00! 
390.001 
90.00 
71.34 
170.00 
227.48 
70.00 
30.00 
128.50 
79.00 
20.00 
256.90 
47.181 
100.00 
105.05 
167.50 
110.00 
182.00 
330.00 
121.30 


156.79 
1,049.00 

55.00 
338.34 
372.27 
135.64 
144.521 

50.161 
828.991 

60.00 
104.54 
312.41 
172.01 

49.27 
105.65 

85.08 
104.931 

28.001 
294.111 

39.90| 
220.481 
188.98 
136.10 
137.37 
173.69 
340.80 
121.19 


135.00 
550.00 
50.00 
310.00 
269.59 
130.00 
144.20 
50.00 
598.96 
60.00 
95.00 
245.19 
166.26 
30.00 
90.00 
70.00 
104.75 
28.  CO 
267.30 
10.00 
160.00 
140.27 
82.80 
90.00 
138.72 
285.60 
80.00 


955 1  $14, 770. 44 1  $11 , 650. 47 1 


977  j  $15, 602. 92  [  $11 , 950. 11 
 1  1  
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TABLE  XIII. 

Districts  and  School  Houses.   Years  ending  July  31,  1901  and  1902. 

INDEPENDENT  AND  SPECIAL  DISTRICTS. 


No.  of 
Dis- 
tricts. 

Schoolhouses  Built 
During  Year. 

Value 

of 
Same. 

Whole  Number  of 
Schoolhouses. 

Value  of 
all  School- 
houses 
and 
Sites. 

Value 
of  all 
Seats 
and 

Desks. 

Frame. 

Brick. 

Stone. 

Frame. 

Brick. 

Stone. 

1901.... 
1902.... 

201 
221 

9 

8 

17 
14 

$261,393 
359,994 

138 
164 

345 
344 

19 

23 

$12,478,621 
12,678,455 

*m  o,ooo 

*  415,000 

COMMON  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 


Log. 

Log. 

1901.... 

6946 

251 

14 

15 

$217,361 

6487 

250 

41 

250 

$4,527,404 

$478,847 

1902.... 

6988 

278 

17 

15 

426,008 

7491 

264 

75 

237 

5,025,991 

534,692 

ARBOR  DAY. 


Independent  and  Special  Districts. 


Number  in 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Schoolhouses 

Which  Trees 

Trees 

School  Grounds 

in  Natural 

were  Planted. 

Planted. 

Having  no  Trees. 

Groves. 

1901  

132 
86 

3,240 
2,931 

48 
36 

57 

COMMON  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 

1901  

1,600 
1,484 

25,675 
25,847 

2,187 
1,955 

1902  

1,903 

*  Estimated. 
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TABLE 

Special  Annual  Reports  on  Graded  Schools  for  Year  Ending  July  31,  1902,  and 

Pupils,  School 


Location  of  School. 


Superintendent 
or 

Principal. 


Aitkin   

Ada   

Adrian   '..]  

Albert  Lea  |... 

Alden    C. 

Alexandria   (. ... 

Amboy   |  I. 

Annandale  !  C. 

Anoka   |  S. 

Appleton   |  I. 

I. 
I. 


Arlington   

Argyle   

Atwater   

Austin   

Adams   

Avoca   |  C. 

Barnesville   

Belgrade   

Belle  Plaine  

B'ellingham   

Belview   


Bemidji   |  I. 

Benson   [..., 

Bird  Island  |..„ 

Biwabik    

Blooming  Prairie  |  I. 

Blue  Earth  .... 

Boyd   |  C. 

Breckenridge   |  I. 

Brown's  Valley  I... 


Brownton 
Byron  . . . 
Buffalo  .. 
Caledonia 

Cambridge   j  C 

Canby   |  I 

Cannon  Falls  I  I 


Carlton   

Carver   

Champlin   

Chaska   

Chatrield   

Clarkfield   

Clearwater   

Clinton   

Cloquet   

Cokato   

Crookston   

Cottonwood   

Dassel   

Dawson   

Delhi   

Detroit   

Dodge  Center  

Duluth   

Dundas   

Eagle  Bend  [  I. 

Bait  Grand  Forks  |  I. 

Echo   i.. 

Eden  Valley  

Edgcrton   

101  bow  Lake  , 

Flgln   |. 


I 

9|I.  A.  Thorson... 
P.  J.  Butler.... 
E.  E.  Campbell. 
E.  M.  Phillips.. 
S.  Sigvaldson. . . 
J.  A.  Cranston. 
...|Chas.  R.  Cook.. 
5|M.  A.  Moore  — 
20IF.  J.  Sperry.... 
7|j.  M.  Powers... 
6|R.  L.  Kemple. . . 
5  ~ 
5 
30 
4 
3 
7 
4 
5 
5 
3 

10 
9 
5 
6 
G 

14 

3 

7 
13 

5 

4 

8 

7 

5 
11 


G.  W.  Walker  

F.  W.  Dobbyn  

A.  Nelson  

G.  A.  Mattson —  . 
Paul  A.  Callaghan. 

F.  F.  Joubert  

J.  C.  Cooper  ..... 

M.  E.  Bancroft.... 
Byron  Mork  

G.  L.  Ehlers  

W.  B.  Stewart  

H.  S.  Hilleboe  

G.  H.  Sanberg  

T.  E.  Grae  

Louis  N.  Isaacs  

A.  C.  Tibbetts  

A.  P.  Hustad  

J.  B.  Arp  

H.  R.  Edwards  

R.  Mackay  

L.  L.  Corn  well  

L.  R.  Adley  

P.  A.  Davis  

G.  A.  Magnusson.. 
O.  S.  Vail  


10'A.  C.  Carlson, 


4  J.  E.  Dunn  

1  J.  K.  Clarke  

3  Edward  Shaughnesy. 

5  F.  A.  Morrill  

H.  L.  Brown  

H.  J.  Lloyd  

H.  Flynn  

4|J.  B.  Babcock  

201 W.  C.  Cobb  

5|A.  P.  Ritchie  

23|W.  F.  F.  Selleck  

8  Una  E.  Hudson  

5|E.  L.  Sampson  

7  R.  F.  Colyer  

3  O.  J.  Laldlaw  

12  A.  W.  Uhl  

5  R.  B.  MacLean  

230  R.  E.  Denfleld  

5  S.  S.  Splcer  

4  A.  W.  Curtis  

12  C.  A.  McCann  

3  H.  A.  Johnson  

5  Hester  Clark  

4  Julius  Skang  

5  J.  A.  Cederstrom  

6  J.  K.  McBroom  


Highest 
Salary  Paid, 
not  Includ- 
ing Supt. 
or  Principal. 


Aver 
Salary. 
Includ 
Supt  or 


$1,350 

1,000 
900 

1,400 
562 

1,600 
630 
675 

1,100 

1,000 

1,000 
720 
900 

1,400 
540  j 
540| 

1,000 1 
585 
750 
630 
540 

1,200 

1,200 
800 
850 
900 

1,350 
475 
810 

1,100 
720 
540 
750 
900 
540 
945 
950 
630 
540 
480 
810 

1,050 
562 
700 
585 

1,300 
675 

1,800 
450 
495 

1,100 
630 

1,000 

1,000 

3,600 
450 
675 

1,400 
540 
630 
540 
900 
sr.r, 


Si 


toS 
o  * 


$450 
585 


675 


495 


630 


1130 


050 


450 


540 


695 


$540 1 . 
472|. 
450|. 
585 
360  . 
540 
405  . 
405  . 
585 
450  . 
450  . 
405  . 
450  . 
625 
360  . 
415  . 
495  . 
360  . 
380 
360  . 
337  . 
495 
450  . 
450  . 
550  . 
495  . 
540  . 
360  . 
495  . 
450  . 
450  . 
360  . 
405  . 
450 
360  . 
462  . 
405 
405  . 
360  . 
360  . 
405  . 
540  . 
405  . 
382  . 
405  . 
490  . 
360  . 
720 
360  . 
315  . 
545 
360  . 
472 
450  . 
900 
360  . 
405  . 
540  . 
337  . 
405 
405  . 
517  . 
360  . 
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XIV. 

Summary  for  1901;  Superintendents',  Principals'  and  Teachers'  Salaries,  and 
Houses  and  Sites. 


No.  of 

age 
not 
ing 
Prm. 

Teachers 

Employ- 

ed Dur- 

ing Yr. 

&  on 

00 

00 

-  - 

a 

Fe- 
male 

3 

$432 

10 

Q 
| 

427 
382 

414|  1 

26 

360 

3 

416 

18 

375 

3 

395 

4 

458 

16 

400 

1 

378 

I 

378 

a 

450 

5j 

4101  3 

30 

348 

415|  1 

2 

441 1  1 

8 

360|  1 

3| 

330 

3 

360 

•  4 

337 

2 

4721  

405]  1 

-•if 

3931  1 

4 

459 

6 

397|  1 

450 

14 

360  1 

\ 

450!  1 

I 

421 
369 

1 
5 

353 

3 

379 

7 

378 

9 

343 

4 

401 

10 

379 

g 

405 

3 

330 

3 

320 

2 

366 

7 

405 

HI 

3601  1 

3 

382 

2 

375 

3 

414 

22 

360 

5 

463 
306 

25 
5 

292 

4 

405 

9 

360 

2 

393|  2 

.  12 

3901  1 

7 

540 

14 

262 

343 

1 

4 

390 

1 

3 

495 

14 

337 

2 

371 

4 

375 

4 

418 
360 

5 
5 

Teachers 
Graduates  of 


Pupils. 


6  «  E3 


'.1 


0 


School  Houses. 


OT?  o 


10 

5081  142 

17 

1  1 

$50,000 

1,000 

4|  432 

304 

14 

1|  $8,000 

430 

1|  287 

217 

14 

1|  25,000 

400 

81  1,248 

946 

14 

4|  75,000 

1,300 

182 

128 

15 

1|  8,000 

250 

8|  751 

583 

16 

3j  50,000 

800 

3|  174 

132 

15 

1|  7,000 

204 

31  228 

148 

15 

11  4,000 

228 

5 

875 

708 

15 

4 

40,000 

825 

2 

300 

260 

16 

1 

15,000 

350 

2 

253 

177 

16 

1 

9,000 

300 

3 

172 

1231       13  2 

7,500 

232 

1 

208 

164 

18 

1 

15,000 

350 

12 

1,311 

1,073 

15 

6 

97,000 

1,350 

207 

1211  15 

1 

5,000 

,  220 

1|  107 

58 

14 

1 

5,500 

160 

5'|  322 

149 

151  4 

20,000 

520 

1671  1041  

1 

5,500 

200 

2141      128|       15!  1 

12,000 

250 

3|      1421      1261       16  1 

6,000 

250 

3|      1321       99|       15|  1 

.  1  1  1  

3,500 



180 

1 

5301      3841  15 

21  18,000 

550 

41      2071      1601       141      11  21,000 

240 

248 

10 

1 

15,000 

250 

51  255 

1691  15 

2 

20,000 

350 

1 

714 

549 

16 

2 

65,000 

1,000 

3 

112 

13 

1 

3,675 

150 

4 

346 

250 

16 

1 

16,000 

320 

4 

289 

216 

17 

1 

14,000 

350 

192 

138 

15 

1 

5,000 

240 

*"i 

134 

87 

18 

1 

6,000 

180 

6 

315 

240 

14 

1 

30,000 

400 

4 

270 

200 

14 

.  1 

10,000 

27C 

3 

222 

164 

15 

1 

3,500 

232 

5 

407 

302 

15 

1 

18,000 

500 

2 

394 

148 

18 

1 

20,000 

450 

2 

162 

118 

16 

1 

5,000 

175 

2 

162 

106 

14 

1 

3,000 

154 

3 

117 

87 

15 

1 

7,000 

200 

5 

382 

270 

14 

2 

25,000 

450 

2 

452 

385 

17 

1 

16,000 

450 

2 

152 

131 

17 

1 

6,000 

180 

1 

128 

79 

15 

1 

4,000 

140 

2 

142 

82 

16 

1 

4,000 

175 

10 

1,097 

811 

13 

3 

27, 5  W 

1,000 

1 

236 

166 

15 

1 

15,000 

400 

14 

1,290 

943 

16 

5 

60.W0 

1,350 

2 

219 

165 

17 

1 

5  J00 

200 

3 

206 

126 

17 

1 

r  ,ooo 

240 

7 

339 

253 

15 

1, 

x/,000 

350 

1 

114 

70 

17 

1 

4,200 

175 

7 

625 

'  448 

16 

3 

32,000 

625 

1 

253 

197 

19 

1 

20,000 

400 

48 

10,911 

8,367 

14 

31 

1,868,000 

12,000 

3 

168 

121 

17 

1 

5,000 

250 

2 

221 

141 

1 

3,000 

200 

5 

669 

129 

15 

2 

40,000 

700 

3 

117 

80 

16 

1 

6,000 

200 

1 

159 

105 

14 

1 

5,000 

275 

4 

152 

104 

17 

1 

3,000 

165 

2 

220 

153 

16 

1 

9,000 

275 

4 

200 

138 

15 

1 

8,000 

250 
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TABLE  XIV. 


Location  of  School 


Superintendent 
or 

Principal. 


Highest 
Salary  Paid, 
not  Includ- 
ing Supt. 
or  Principal. 


Aver 
Salary, 
Includ 
Supt  or 


o  « 


Elk  Kiver  

Ellsworth   

Elmore  I  I. 

Ely   |  C. 

Elysian   I  C. 

Evansville   I.... 


Excelsior   

Eyota   

Fairfax   

Fairmont   

Faribault   

Farmington   

Fergus  Falls  

Fisher   

Fosston   

Fountain   

Frazee   

Fulda   

Garden  City  , 

Gaylord   

Gibbon   

Grove  City  

Glencoe   

Glenwood   

Graceville   

Grand  Meadow  

Grand  Rapids  

Granite  Falls  , 

Green  Isle  I  I. 

Glenville   |  C. 

Hallock   |.... 

Halstad   I  I. 


Harmony   , 

Hastings   

Hawley   

Hector   

Henderson   

Henning  

Herman   

Heron  Lake  

Hibbing  

Hinckley   

Hokah   

Hopkins   

Houston  i  I. 

Howard  Lake  

Hutchinson   , 

Hoffman   

Jackson   

Janesville  

Jasper   

Jordan   

Kasota   

Kasson   

Kenyon   

Lake  Benton  

Lake  City  

Lake  Crystal  

L;ikefiH<l   

Lake  Park  

Lakeville   

Lamberton   

Lanesboro   

Le  Roy  

Le  Suour  

Litchfield   

Little  Falls  

Long  Prairie  


6|J.  M.  Casey  , 

4| J.  F.  O'Malley.. 

8|S.  S.  Endslow... 
14|C.  L.  Newberry. 

9lO.  F.  Morgan... 

4] J.  P.  B'engtson.. 

6|G.  H.  Booth  

5|F.  C.  Kent  

5|Geo.  F.  Foster.. 
14|P.  P.  Kennedy.. 
, .  .|G.  A.  Franklin.. 

6|F.  P.  Phipps.... 
30|J.  A.  Van  Dyke. 

4 J.  S.  Anderson.. 

6|C.  S.  Yeager.... 

3|C.  W.  Sage  

6|C.  W.  Porter.... 

7|H.  J.  Pfeiffer... 

3|Walter  Cooper. 


Morton  C.  Helm... 
Joseph  F.  Merrion. 
A.  W.  Newman  — 

E.  E.  Mclntire  

C.  F.  W.  Carlson.. 


6|H.  V.  Stahl  

4'G.  E.  Keenan  

8  E.  T.  Carroll  

7  S.  J.  La  Due  

3|W.  T.  Fahey  

3|M.  P.  Fuller  

5|C.  W.  Jackson  

4jC.  G.  Hankey  

4|  Conrad  G.  Selvig  

19|J.  H.  Lewis  

4|C.  D.  Gray  

5|H.  W.  Mayne  

7|H.  W.  Shroyer  

4|J.  M.  Arneson  

6|U.  M.  Jerome  

7  W.  H.  Alwine   

15|J.  W.  Klinker.-  

4|A.  N.  Eckstrom  

4IE.  R.  Dodge  

9  Adolph  Olson  

4|F.  E.  Hamlin  

5  Mary  E.  Harris  

12  H.  L.  Merrill  

3  H.  D.  Horton  

10  M.  B.  Day  

8  V.  G.  Pickett  

4  B.  H.  Wheeler  

6  H.  J.  Bebermeyer  

5  A.  Jardlne  

8  McD.  Williams  

7  H.  G.  Blanch  

6  H.  B.  Gislason  

12  L.  P.  Cravens  

7  C.  H.  Barnes  

8  Louis  Anderson  

5  T.  J.  Malone  

4  Irving  Page  

6  L.  H.  Colson  

7  J.  C.  Miller  

6  R.  L.  H.  Lord  

11  F.  L.  Bauer  

...*A.  8.  Klngsford  

21  C.  R.  Frazler  

8  C.  H.  Chrlstopherson 


1,100 
765 
720 

1,300 
675| 
585 1 
8101 
726, 
800| 

1,250| 

1,800| 

1,0001 

1,600 1 
7201 
900 
440 
720 
9001 
540 
900 
540 
540  i 

1,500 

1,000 

1,000 
720 

1,200 

1,050 
495 
585 

1,050 
675 
450 

1,400 
675 
900 

1,1001 
630 1 
810 
900 

1,260 
585 
585.1 

1,200 
720 
765 

1,200 
360 
900 

1,100 
675 
697 
585 

1,300 

1,001) 

675 
1,500 
1,000 
900 
675 
630 
765 
l.'JOO 
1,000 

810 

1,300 
1,100 

l.or.o 


<00 

4(te 
720 


075 


540 


540 


405 
510 


540 


510 


075 


540 


540  . 
405  . 
427  . 
750  . 
315  . 
360  . 
427  . 
360  . 
378  . 
540 
630 
540 
630 
450  . 
495 1 . 
320  . 
450  . 
405 
360  . 
4C5  . 
360  . 
360  . 
665  . 
450  . 
540  . 
360  . 
562  . 
450  . 
270  . 
360  . 
495  . 
405  . 
405  . 
495  . 
450  . 
450  . 
405  . 
360  . 
495  . 
405  . 
540 
405  . 
315  . 
540  . 
405  . 
405 
540 
270  . 
360 
495  . 


360 
450 
450 
405 
675 
450 
450 
405 
405 
450 

m 

450 
410 
680 
540 
450 
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— Continued. 


age 
not 
ing 
Prin 


No.  of 
Teachers 
Employ- 
ed Dur- 
ing Year. 


Teachers 
Graduates  of 


o 
o 


Taught  in 
This  School. 


32  03 
>H  O 
CO  S 


If  « 
pi  o3 


Pupils 


'a,  ^ 

o  o-S 
•  u 

O  p|  E3 


O  S  O 


School  Houses. 


ouses 

All 

ous- 
tes. 

w  . 

choo 

CJ  o  CI 

Ts^  °* 

O  a 

^02  0 

4 

3. 

6 
10 

6 

9 
15 
22 


5| 

4 

41  4 

1  

1|.  

7  7 
•  •I  


11  II 
161  11| 

1  ■ 

10[  7 


1 
1 

3| 

31 

1. 

1. 

4 

1 

7| 
17| 

3| 
13| 

1 

2|. 

H 

4j*. 

1| 

II 

1|- 


2 
71 
31 
2J 
2|. 

?' 
3| 

31. 
1! 
H 
31 
Il- 
ls I 

i 

2|. 


11 


1|       9|       4|       2|       3|  6| 


7 
1 

101 
K 
6 
3 
21 

2I 
II 

4| 
4 
1 

3 

s 

41 

2 
21 
5 

"i 

5 


10| 

II 

21 
5| 

II 

8 

1 

6f 

31' 

3 

2 

1 

7 

2 


3411 
165 
330 
646 
129 
169 
313 
174 
201 
819 

1,304 
261 

1,368 
170 
375 
110 
332 
261 
119 
208 1 
1481 
173 1 
4501 
346 1 
225 1 
180| 
716| 
314 1 
113j 
1531 
2611 
191 1 
207 1 
734  i 
228 
2741 
331 
218 
235 
246 
701 
169 
189 
35S 
190 
251 
913 
115 
464 
343 
190 
255 
240 
300 
350 
272 
656 
391 
322 
219 
126 
309 
339 
255 
384 
664 

1,250 
370| 


210| 
140| . 
225| 
502 1 
142 1 . 
1231 
227| 
140 1 
1311 
644| 
999| 
131  j 
1,064| 
11S| 
244| . 

68| 
216 
182 

77 
162 
100 
118 
337 
278 
146 
138 
287 
143| 

67| 

90 1 
168| 

""121 
604 1 
J45| 
2151 
224 1 
123 1 
165  i 
165 
433 
112 
125 
280 
135  [ 
190| 
666 1 
75( 
343 1 
240 
113 

nil 

183 
273 


16 


249 
530 
317 
225 
140 
98 
216 
260 
197 
29S 
511 
974 
255| 


152 
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TABLE  XIV. 


Location  of  School. 


Luverne   

Lyle   

Lester  Prairie  

Mabel   

Mcintosh   

Madelia   

Mankato   

Mantorville   

Mapleton   

Marshall   

Mazeppa   

Melrose   

Minneota   

Minneapolis   

Minnesota  Lake  I... 

Montevideo   I  I. 

Montgomery   |  I. 

Monticello   |... 

Montrose   I  C 

Moorhead   I 


Mora   C 

Morgan    C. 

Morris    I. 

Morristown    C. 

Morton   I. 

Mountain  Lake   I. 

Maple  Lake   I. 

Milaca    I. 

New  Auburn  

New  Brighton   I. 

New  London   I. 

New  Paynesville  

New  Prague  |  I. 

New  Richland  |... 

New  Ulm  I  I. 

North  Branch  I  C. 

Northfleld   |... 

North  St.  Paul  |  I. 

Norwood   I  C, 

North  Mankato  |  I. 

Ortonville   

Osakis   

Osseo    C 

Owatonna    ... 

Olivia   |... 

Park  Rapids  L  % 

Pelican  Rapids  I... 

Perham   |... 

Pine  City  |  I. 

Pine  Island  J... 

Pipestone   I  I. 

Preston   I... 

Princeton   I  C 

Plainview   |... 

Red  Lake  Falls  

Red  Wing  

Redwood  Falls  

Renville   

Robblnsdahj    C. 

Rochester   

Royalton    I. 

Rush  City   I 

Sacred  Heart   1. 

St.  Charles   

St.  Cloud   

St.  James   

St.  Louis  Park   J. 


Superintendent 
or 

Principal. 


13|C.  E.  Young  

4[Cleon  Emery  

4jW;  W.  Kirkpatrick... 

GIThos.  Cahill   

4|W.  H.  A.  Rutherford. 

9|G.  D.  Knapp  

41|E.  B.  Uline  


IS 
5 

11 
6 

677 
4 

11 
8 
6 
4 

16 
5 
5 

10 
5 
5 


J.  T.  Fuller  

J.  F.  Koehler... 
C.  M.  Boutelle.. 
W.  J.  Mosher.. 

Paul  Ahles  

F.  E.  Sprout  

C.  M.  Jordan... 

W.  A.  Lester  

S.  A.  Challman. 
H.  C.  Poehler... 

A.  L.  McB'ee  — 
M.  W.  Melvin.. 
C.  W.  Mickens. 
C.  A.  Robinson, 
J.  A.  Cook  

B.  J.  Buckland. 
W.  C.  Cogelow. 
W.  M.  Clark.... 


611.  I.  Bargen. 


4  K.  F.  Marlowe  

6  H.  I.  Harter  

3  J.  W.  Richardson... 

4  Elsie  L.  Frye  

4  G.  Holmquist  

5  F.  E.  Lockerby  

4  G.  H.  Green  

6  Chas.  A.  Johnson.., 
14|E  T.  Critchett  

4  A.  L.  Giles  

16  Edgar  George  

8  L.  E.  Warren  

4  F.  D.  Maack  

4  N.  A.  Frost  

8|Joel  N.  Childs  

5|B.  E.  Cooley  

4  A.  M.  Gullette  

20|P.  J.  Kuntz  

71  J.  S.  Sivernale  

9|F.  O.  King  

8|E.  A.  Freeman  

6|U.  S.  G.  Henry  

6|E.  W.  Chamberlain. 

5|J.  S.  Festerson  

14|F.  E.  George  

8|W.  W.  Barnum  

10|H.  E.  White  

7T.  E.  Utterbach.... 

11|F.  O.  Whiteley  

35 1 W  F.  Kunzc  

10|A.  J.  Jones  

8! J.  W.  Heckert  


R.  S.  B'eardsley... 

L.  S.  Overholt  

A.  H.  Turrettin... 

J.  E.  Gemmel  

A.  T.  Adams  

J.  C.  Marshall.... 
W.  A  Shoemaker, 
k.  II.  Burns  


8|H.  T.  Carlton. 


Highest 
Salary  Paid, 
not  Includ- 
ing Supt. 
or  Principal. 


o  « 


£.2 

o  I 


1,200 
540 
490 
720 
675 

1,300 

1,700 
900 
900 

1,700 
675 
900 
720 

4,250 
585 

1,300 
675 

1,100 
630 

1,6001 
540 1 
5851 

1,350| 
585, 
655 1 
405 1 
585 1 
810| 
450 
450 
540 
900 
750 
900 

1,560 
765 

1,500 
675 1 
720!, 
585  , 

1,200| 
675 1 
675 1 

1,5001 

1,0001 
945! 
810 
9001 
7201 
900| 

1,4001 

1,200| 

1,350 
800 

1,000 

1,500 

1,000 
900 


1,500 
765 
900 
720 
1,150 
2,000 
1,20(1 
1,000 


675 
675 


150 


1,200 


545 


450 
450 


540 


630 


496 


676 
460 


720 


Aver 
Salary, 
Includ 
Supt  or 


500 
405 
355 
405 
360j 
450| 
810| 
4951 
450 1 
630| 
450! 
405 
405 
1,100 
360 
450 
360! 
4501 
360! 
575 1 
360 1 
360 
540 
315 
360| 
363 1 
3601 
450| 
3151 
360 


450 1 
3601 
405! 
600[ 
450 
585 
160 
360 
360 
495 
405 1 
315 
585 
450 
450 
450 
475 
405 
450 
540 
495 
495 
495 
450 
650 
496 
450 


675 
360 
450| 
405 

640 

675 
472 
640 
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not 


No.  of 
Teachers 
,  Employ- 
PrinJ  .ed  Dur- 
ing Year. 


Teachers 
Graduates  of 


500| 
375| 
300! 
369| 
3601 
400] 
810| 
396! 
360  . 
457| 
378| 
350 1 
390| 


o 
o 


1 
1 

■I  28 
324[  1| 
396| 
3601 
466 1 
360 1 
541 
326 
360 
400 
315 1 
360 1 
363 
360 
405 
315 
360 
367 
308 
337 
351 
458 
450 
496 1 
392 1 
326| 
3481 
417| 
3781 
315 1 
4231 
411 1 
420 1 
433 
408 
387 
396 
409 
390 
391 
382 
403 
446 
407 1 
397| 

"414  ' 
360 
366 
371 
405 
481 
424 


3 
21 

4 

4 
lOi 

4| 

5| 

t 

2 

5 

3 

6 

3 

6 
14 

3 
22 

7 

3 

4 
8 
5 
4 

25 
8 

10  . 

8 

6. 

81 
.  5 


13 


3| 
161 

s 

8. 

3 
12 
23 

6 
11 

16  ' 
1 

3 
2 
2 
3 
16 
5 


2 
7 

21 
2 
3 

11 
4 
5 
3 

381 
21 
5 


Taught  in 
This  School. 


or 

*  s 

3  Yrs. 
More. 

2  Yrs. 
Less  1 

1  Yr., 

Less  1 

Pupils. 


ft  u 

O  p  p 


2 


o  So 


School  Houses. 


pj  o  fl 


S3i 


3 
3 
3 
9 
3 

HI 
6 

2. 

5  . 

4 

4 

1 

9 

5 

6 

4 

3  . 

3 

2 

6 

2 

'  21. 
10 
22 

4 

7 


1 

2 
3 
1 
3 

27 
4 

3 
8 
1 

6 
3 

576 


2 

131 

2| 

2| 
...| 

4| 

i| 

I 

2 

31. 

8 

3 

•••I 

21. 
7 

6| 
3| 
26 1 

11 
2; 

2 
2 
51 
1 
5 1 
4| 


1 

1 

651 1 

^09 

X'k 

0 
& 

60,000| 

1 

2 

139 

112 

17 

1 

140 

154 

101 

14 

1 

8,000 

200 

3 

206 

124 

17 

1 

17,000 

300 

1 

189 

117 

14 

1 

6,000 

160 

1 

404 

293 

13 

1 

35,000 

800 

13 

1,728 

1,339 

14 

5 

100,000 

2,200 

1 

'l88 

143 

16 

2 

75,000 

250 

1 

325 

300 

14 

2 

14,000 

400 

3 

655 

475 

12 

& 

£G  aaa 

by,uuu 

1,000 

41 

197 

163 

14 

1 

17,000 

260 

5 

381 

15 

2 

3  000 

550 

21 

240 
480 

175 

14 

\ 

17' 000 

320 

107 1 

31  128 
101 

60 

2,40o'  000 
12' 000 

39,000 
'250 

4 

169 

16 

\ 

8 

568 

434 

18 

\ 

?o'ooo 

520 

5 

254 

135 

15 

1 

340 

316 

216 

19 

1 

25,000 

350 

147 

102 

13 

1 

"3'  500 

200 

lo 

802 

576 

13 

4 

Wnoo 

800 

4 

244 

151 

15 

2 

10,000 

300 

0 

191 

141 

15 

1 

7  000 

220 

4 

536 

402 

98  000 

OUjUUU 

500 

3 

187 

120 

16 

2 

185 

4 

268 

197 

16 

1 

1  9  OOO 

OOO 

3 

256 

120 

14 

1 

3  000 

240 

2 

178 

108 

15 

1 

9  000 

250 

4 

382 

262 

13 

2 

9A  OOO 

Kf\r\ 
ouu 

3 

113 

80 

18 

1 

o,UUU 

135 

3 

161 

86 

13 

3 

K  OOO 

Att 

fioa 

2 

170 

107 

16 

1 

a  mn 
4,OUU 

170 
XiV 

5 

268 
219 

•  19 

1 

300 

4 

140 

16 

1 

3  500 

225 

2 

232 

180 

14 

1 

16  000 

292 

5 

712 

510 

15 

5 

oo,\j\Jv 

825 

165 

140 

17 

1 

7,000 

175 

"'4 

873 

706 

16 

3 

45,000 

800 

4 

.... 

321 

251 

16 

1 

14,500 

300 

173 

126 

15  2 

70  000 

180 

215 

154 

14 

1 

7*700 

225 

2 

3751  281 

19 

2 

1  K  KOO 

QKO 

4 

240 

158 

16 

1 

t,vW 

Qon 

2 

163 
1,136 

104 

896 

17 

2 

19 

5 

nr  aaa 
<0,UUU 

5 

342 

255 

16 

1 

15,000 

350 

8 

554 

371 

16 

1 

2,500 

550 

4 

362 

228 

14 

1 

22,000 

500 

3 1  266 

266 

15 

1 

18,000 

400 

5 1  309 

236 

17 

1 

8,000 

350 

4 

227 

124 

16 

1 

11,500 

275 

6 

738 

493 

11 

3 

48,000 

657 

4 

431 

332 

15 

2 

30,000 

600 

5 

487 

395 

14 

3 

22,500 

600 

344 
718 

134 

14 

1 

15,000 

350 

"7 

476 

15 

2 

18,000 

600 

6 

1,627 

1,378 

14 

5 

76,000 

1,900 

5 

517 

384 

14 

1 

35,000 

550 

6 

,377 

263 
1  

14 

1 

1  

25,000 
1  

520 

3 

1,061 

255 

866 

6 

90,000 
15,000 

1,600 

1 

189 

17 

1 

400 

4 

24C 

200 

16 

1 

12,500 

500 

1 

m 

105 

16 

1 

16,000 

250 

4 

371 

294 

IS 

1 

25,000 

500 

l,26r 

1,054 

14 

6 

78,600 

1,400 

591 

130|  16 

2 

68,000 

750 

30^ 

2461  IS 

4|  13,000 

1  300 
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TABLE  XIV. 


Location  of  School. 


I  I. 

I  c, 


St.  Paul   

St.  Peter   

Sandstone   

Sauk  Centre  

Sauk  Rapids  I  I. 

Shakopee   L... 

Sherburn   [  I. 

Slayton    .... 

Sleepy  Eye  j.... 

South  St.  Paul  |  S. 

South  Stillwater  |  I. 

Springfield   I  — 

Spring  Valley  I  I. 

Staples   I  I. 

Stephen   I  I. 

Stewart   |  C. 

Stewartville   I  — 

Stillwater   I  S. 

St.  Hilaire  j  C. 

Spring  Grove  I  — 

St.  Clair  |  C. 

Taylors  Falls  |.... 

Thief  River  Falls  |  I. 

Tower  and  Soudan  |  — 

Tracy   |..« 

Two  Harbors  j.... 

Tyler  |.... 

Verndale   I  C 

Virginia   I  C. 

Wabasha   I  S. 

"Wadena   I  — 

Warren    .... 

Waseca   I  — 

Watertown   I  C. 

Waterville   |..-. 

Waverly  I  I. 

Wayzata   I  C. 

Welcome   I  I. 

Wells   |.... 

West  Concord  |  I. 

West  St.  Paul  |.... 

Wheaton   I  I. 

White  Bear  |.... 

Willmar   I  S. 

Windom   I  I. 

Winnebago  City  |  I. 

Winthrop   |  — 

Worthington    .... 

Wood  Lake  I  — 

Wykoff  

^umbrota    .... 


Totals  for  1902. 


Averages  for  1902. 
Totals  for  1901  


Averages  for  1901. 


Superintendent 
or 

Principal. 


506|A.  J.  Smith  

19V.  R.  Wasson.... 

5|J.  H.  Hay  

lOiGeo.  A.  Stanton.. 

6|A.  W.  Holliday.. 

5|E.  H.  Ellsworth. 

8|C.  C.  Baker  

7|W.  P.  Dyer  

9|H.  C.  Hess  , 

15|W.  R.  Ball  

81  J.  F.  Larson  

9|Chas.  Huff  

lljF.  E.  Lurton  

10|J.  H.  Lewis  

4|E.  Franklin   

3|H.  S.  Kirk  

6iC.  E.  Payne  

50|D.  Steward  

5|J.  B.  O'Brien  

5|G.  H.  Kuster  

3|R.  H.  Brown  

4|S.  M.  Pinney  

...|J.  A.  Wilson  

14|E.  O.  Loveland... 

12|Lee  Swift  

17 1 W.  J.  Marquis  

4,Fred  Coleman  

4  |S.  W.  Gilpin  

12.IA.  M.  Locker  

7IM.  Simpson  

9|Wm.  Angus  , 

16|Lafayette  Bliss... 

4|F.  L.  Williams... 
...  E.  Berrigan  

6|  Sister  Eugenia... 

3  J.  M.  Davis  

4|Menzo  Frances... 
11|W.  H.  Hollands.. 

7|G.  Tibbetts.'.  

5|Bernard  Wurst... 
12|H.  G.  Childs  

91 F.  F.  Farrar  

17|W.  W.  Kilgore.... 

9|C.  T.  Conger  

10  J.  M.  McConnell.. 

6  6.  E.  Butler  

11|E.  L.  Porter  

4|L.  J.  Montgomery 

4|M.  L.  Pratt  

8|C.  A.  Patchin  

I 


Highest 
Salary  Paid, 
not  Includ- 
ing Supt. 
or  Principal. 


o  « 


Q3  a: 
O  c« 


Aver 
Salary, 
Includ 
Supt  or 


3,(300] 
1,450| 
900| 
1,600| 
675 1 
900| 
9001 
900 1 
1,260| 
900 
720 
1,050 
1,250 
900 
720 
540 
765 
2,000 
675 
800 
585] 
675| 
1,000 
1,000 
1,400 
1,300 

630| 
1,500| 
1,200 
950 
1,100 
1,500 
600 
1,100 
540 
687 1 
630! 
1,350 
630 1 
100| 
900 
1,035 
1,500 
1,400 
1,250 
765 
1,460 
720 
565 
1,025 


1,400| 
765 


540 


500 1 


360 1 
540| 
630| 


675 1 
450| 
4501 


585 1 


540 1 


360 1 
5401 


540 1 


450 1 
540| 
4501 
5401 


1,100 
650 
405 
595 
405 
450 
450 
427 
495 
500 
315 
495 
595 
450 
360 
360 
450 
630| 
405| 
4501 
315  j 
450 1 
450| 
585 
495 
495 

360 

900| 

630 

540 

540 

540 

315 

450 

360 

315 

405 

450 

360 

405 1 

450 

540 

540 

495 

540 

360 

546 

360 

360 


562 


540 


500 


630 


450 
450 


675 


700 


540 


540 


450 


450 
540 


$!U»;.sr»i  $r>s7.;:r>  $494.75 

 I  


$91  1.97 


$594.98|$450.25 
I 


$578.33 


$523.28 
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Taught  in 
This  School. 


■s  fl 


Pupils. 


P-l  ^  t»o 


►2  «5 


o  0  o 

®J  2 


School  Houses. 


127 

551  25,741 

20,649 

48| 

4 

g 

704 

605 

U 

3 

2 

3 

338 

214 

14 

5 

1 

5 

482 

395 

14 

2 

2 

A 

284 

160 

1  A 

14 

1 

O 

91  ^ 

182 

16 

1 

1 

o 
o 

31 Q 

238 

12 

2 

5 

Q 
g 

060 

257 

15 

1 

4 

460 

341 

17 

1 

4 

o 

•  us 

600 

15 

4 

1 

331 
001 

256 

13 

2 

5 

4 

431 

305 

12 

1 

9 

o 
2 

ftoi 

378 

5 

9 
<S 

Rn9 

342 

2 

1 

Q 
O 

loo 

122 

16 

1 

2 

O 
0 

77 

17 

1 

1 

259 

204 

17 

1 

7 

"  *  'o 

b 

9  <M9 

1,652 

16 

7 

4 

i 
l 

9^ 
ZOO 

145 

15 

1 

2 

9 

9^ 
4oO 

154 

16 

1! 

1 

103 

62 

16 

i 

'3 

130 

98 

16 

6 

5 

673 

594 

15 

3 

5 

4 

375 

300 

15 

4 

5 

2 

599 

450 

14 

2 

7 

10 

746 

570 

13 

6 

2 

2 

206 

116 

15 

1 

11 

11 

1,379 

978 

13 

5 

3 

8 

531 

415 

13 

2 

2 

4 

516 

342 

19 

1 

4 

3 

407 

•292 

15  1 

9 

2 

687 

550 

14 

3 

31 

1 

182 

122 

17 

1 

3 

3 

466 

330 

12 

3 

2 

2 

230 

170 

17 

2 

1 

99 

68 

17 

1 

"'2 

188 

127 

10 

1 

7 

8 

598 

428 

15 

3 

3 

1 

178 

133 

18 

2 

2 

2 

275 

100 

9 

5 

2 

385 

274 

17 

1 

1 

"*4 

460 

129 

13 

2 

5 

5|.     887|  693 

1       141  4 

2 

6|      624|  342|  

1  21 

3 

3|      504|      355|       18 |  1| 

2 

3|      314)  |      220|       15 1  1 

6 

8|      639|      473|       10|  1 

3|      192|      115|       16 |  1 

2 

.2|      114|       80|       17 |  1 

4 

4|      392|      322|       16|  1 

6=5  S 


896 


705 


$394.00; 


2,324,400 
35,000 
32,800 
28,000 
13,500 
25,000 
21,000 
20,000 
50,000 
40,000 
11,500 
35,000 
25,000 
14,000 
10, 000 1 

7,0001 
20,000' 
165,000 

3,500 
11,600 

5,000 
10,000 
40,000 
24,000 
40,000 
55,898 

8,000 
51,000| 
30,000 
23,200 
22,000 
55,000 
5,000 
12,000 
13,000 
4,000 
3,000 
45,000 
16,000 
17,000 
20,000 
40,000 
40,000 
25,000 
25,000| 
15,000| 
45,000| 
8,1001 
4, 000 1 
40,0001 


24,287 
850 
520 
650 
300 
300 
400 
350 
750 

1,000 
370 
450 
600 
550 
160 
120 
500 

3,323 
200 
400 
200 
175 


1,002|168,4S5|126,774|. 


594  $12,079,473|185,303 
-I  1  1  


1,112|167,732|119,363 


15.07|. 

 I  |$11,664,158|177,533 

15.101  |  |. 
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Drawing. 

Average 
Salary. 

CO 
CM 

<M 
t- 
CD 

By 
Special 
Teach- 
er. 

Is 
Ta'ght. 

oooo 

Music. 

Average 
Salary 
Paid. 

$465.67 

By  i 
Special 
Teacher. 

wco 

Taught 

hy 
Note. 

00  CD 

Taught  in  Same  School. 

One 
Year 
But  Less 
Than 
Two. 

1,112 
1,002 

Two 

Years 
But  Less 
Than 
Three. 

SB 

v-  oo 

Three 
Years 

or 
More. 

1,961 
1,888 

Graduation. 

Teachers  not  Graduates 
but  have  Attended 

College. 

CO  CM 

Normal 
School. 

CO 
CO  CM 

High 
School. 

88 

Teachers  Graduates  of 

College. 

gs 

cot- 

Normal  | 
School. 

1,853 
1,977 

High 
School. 

1,974 
2,136 

Apparatus. 

Amount  Ex- 
pended 
During  Year 
for. 

$23,465 
27,668 

Value  of  All. 

$125,363 
148,464 

Aver- 
age 

Cost  to 
Pupil 
When 

Lo'n'd. 

coco 

iOUO 

1  No. 
Loan- 
ing 
Text 
Books 
Free  of 
Charge 

Text  Books. 

Num- 
ber 
Selling 

Text 
Books. 

CO  CM 

mm 

Number  of 
Volumes  In. 

404,083 
455,234 

Cash  Value 
of 

oa 
o 

CO  CM 

Cash  Value 

of  All 
Libraries. 

$148,593 
150,188 

00 

Amount 
Expended 
During  Years 
for  Books. 

$16,264 
20,089 

w 

to 
< 

2 

Per 
Cent 
Draw- 
ing 
Book 
Regu- 
larly. 

in  oo 

CO-f 

3 

Number! 
of 

Volumes 
Taken 
Out. 

253,667 
290,790 

Number 
of 

Volumes. 

II 

88 

II 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  BOARD— 1901. 

STATISTICAL  REPORT  OF  FINANCES. 


Schools. 


t*j  CO 


-5  a 
a  o 
MS 


8  m 

&  S3 


HAdams   

2jAlden   

3lAmboy  

4)Annandale   

5|Argyle  

6|Belgrade  

7|Belle  Plaine  

8!Bellingham  

OIBemidji  

lOjBird  Island  

HIBiwabik   

12!Breckenridge  .... 

13!Brownton   

14!Buffalo   

15ICambridge   

16|Carlton   

17!Carver  

lSIChaska   

19jClarkfield   

20|Clinton   

21jCokato   

22|Cottonwood   

23IDassel   

24!Dundas  

25  Eagle  Bend  

20|East  Grand  Forks 

27|Eden  Valley  

23|Edgerton   

29(Ellsworth   

30|Elmore   

31EIy   

32Elysian   

33|Evansville   

34'Eyota   

35E*airfax   

36Fisher   

37|Fosaton   

38lFrazee   

39!Gaylord   , 

40|Good  Thunder  

41JGrand  Meadow. . . 

42[Grove  Citv  

43|Halstad  

44|Harmony   

45|Hawley   

46|Henning  .   

47!Herman   

48|Hibbing   

49iHinckley   

50| Hopkins   

51|Houston   

52|Jasper  

53 1  Jordan   

.i4|Kasota   

55|Lake  Benton  

561  Lake  Park  

57|L,akeville   

S.SILamberton   

59  Lyle   

W|McTntosh   

61  (Mabel   

62iMaple  Lake  


I 

$124] 
148| 
1281 
140  i 
159| 
125| 
164| 
1171 
4501 
175  i 
1,005| 
2561 
1421 
222 1 
140| 
3401 
125j 
2321 

lool 

68| 
160| 
142| 

76 1 
125| 

79| 
399| 

771 

89 1 
150i 
150| 
1.391| 

64| 
1011 
126| 

ieoi 

114| 
180! 
139! 
1491 
159| 
183! 

77 
100 
191 

33| 
105| 
1781 
2,840| 
198! 
377| 
147| 
133 
327 
129 
199| 
134 
105 
276 

89 

95 
1931 


10.9  | 

13.5  | 

17.3  ! 
7.8  I 

17.6  ! 

11.4  | 
10.0  | 

15.3  I 

8.8  I 

12.5  | 

4.9  | 

17.6  I 

12.6  | 
18.0  j 

9  3  | 
6.7  | 

10.4  | 
15.9  I 

22.7  I 
31.0  | 
11  2  | 

9.0  | 
22.3 
14.4 
2°  7 
20.0 
23.3 
22.0 
18.0 
20.0 
135 
21.5 

5.9 
12.7 

27.0  I 
21.9  | 

20.5  | 
41.9  I 
20.3  | 

9.4  [ 

8.5  | 
13.2 
17.0 
10.0 

7.6 
17.1 
24.9 

3.9 
11.1 
10.6 

6.1 
23.7 

4.5 
20.1 
14.3 
13.2  | 

22.6  | 

14.1  | 
16.8 
21.0 

5.0 
22.0 


$L353i . 
2,000| 
2,220| . 

l.iool 

2,800| 

1,425| 

1,640| . 

1,800| 

4,0001 

2,200| 

5,000! 

4.513| 

1,800 1. 

4,000j 

1.3101 

2,300 

1,275 

3.700 

2,2701 

2,109| 

1,800 

1,278 

1,700 

1,800 

1,800 

8,000 

1,800 

1,957 

2,700 

3,000 

18,815 
1,380 
604 
1,600 
4,500 
2,500 
3,690 
5,825 
3,024 
1,500 
1.600 
1,023 
1,700 
1,910 
2,500 
1,800 
4,439 

11,100 
2,200 
4,00Oj 
900 
3,200 
1,500 
2,600 
2,855 
1,769 
2,375 
4,000 
1,500 
2,000! 
1,0001 
1,9581 


$128 


100 

90 
140! 
330| 

271 
....I 

79 


26 1 
26 1 


300 
20 
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STATE  GRADED  SCHOOLS  UNDER  THE  SUPERVISION  OF  THE 
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Schools. 
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ets. 
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CO 

xt 

o 
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2 
a 

Ik 

"813 

ad 

p.03 

o  n> 

OH 

63|Mazeppa   

64|Melrose   

65|Milaca   

66|Minneota   

67|Minnesota  Lake., 

68 1 Montgomery   

69IMontrose   

70|Mora  

71 1  Morgan   

1  72|Morristown   

73|Morton   

74  Mountain  Lake.  .. 

75  New  London  

76  New  Prague  

77  North  Branch .... 

78  North  Mankato.  . 

79  North  St.  Paul.  ... 
SOiNorwood   

81  Oak  Park  

82  Osakis   

83  Osseo  .  

84|Pelican  Rapids... 

85IPerham   

86|Pine  City  

87|Robbinsdale   

88|Rovalton   

89|Sacred  Heart  

90!St.  Hilaire  

91 1 St.  Louis  Park.  .. 

92|Sandstone   

93|Sauk  Rapids  

94|South  St.  Paul. .., 
95|South  Stillwater. 

96|Staples   

97|Stephen   

98|Thief  River  Falls. 
99|Tower   

lOOITwo  Harbors.... 

lOHVerndale   

102!Virginia   

103  Watertown   

104  Waverly   

105 1  Wei  come  

1061  West  Concord.*. 
107|Winthrop   


125 

22.4 

9  8O0 

350 

14.0 

4  900 

171 

30.0 

t\  977 
.1,-1  1 

143 

20.2 

9  SSO 

150 

18.0 

O  71fl 
—  ,  1  -lv/ 

1801  19.4 

o,ouv 

200 

6.0 

1  900 

80 

17.6 

1  460 

130 

16.6 

2  160 

134 

7.4 

1  000 

115 

46.2 

^  ^J90 
•  >,..>_ v 

184 

13.0 

2  700 

80 

16.0 

i,iOO 

225 

13.3 

3  000 

100 

30.0 

^  nnA 
o,uuv 

3,845 

5.7 

21  916 

375 

13  3 

5  000 

70 

21.4 

1 

± ,  ouv 

206 

9.7 

9  fkOO 

173 

17.3 

160 

9.3 

1  500 

175 

30.0 

5' 250 

172 

19.1 

3,300 

181 

16.5 

3,004 

282 

5.0 

1,410 

110 

27.2 

3,000 

90 

22.2 

2,000 

109 

20.6 

2,250 

1,300 

3.0 

3,900 

234 

18.5 

4,341 

143 

31.4 

4,500 

1,134 

6.7 

7,600 

214 

18.6 

4,000 

164 

40.7 

6,670 

161 

24.0 

3,864 

250 

24.4 

6,120 

950 

12.6 

12,000 

2,048 

8.4 

17,450 

130 

23.0 

3,000 

2,900 

16.5 

48,000 

105 

7.6 

800 

107 

18.6 

2.0(H) 

101 

19.8 

2,000 

164 

2,300 

190 

21.0 

4,000 
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STATE  GRADED  SCHOOLS  UNDER  THE  SUPERVISION   OF  THE 
HIGH  SCHOOL  BOARD — 1902. 

STATISTICAL  REPORT  OF  FINANCES. 


Schools. 


^1 

sis 

x  oco 


X 
03 
Eh 

CM 

O  o3 
-*a  -i-i 

03g 


P 


^  03 
^  . 

S  ft 

<U  Q, 
ftS 


I 

l|Adams  

2|Alden   

3|Amboy   

4|Annandale  .. 

5|Argyle   

6]Audubon  .... 

7|Battle  Lake.. 

8|Beardsley  . .  . 

9|Belgrade  . . . . 
lOIBelle  Plaine. 
ll|Bellingham  . . 
12|Bird  Island. . 

13|Biwabik  

14jBreckenridge 
15|Brownton  . . .  . 
16iBuffalo 

17  Buffalo  Lake. 

18  Burtrum 

19  Butterfield 

20  Byron 
21iCambridge  . 

22|Carlton   

23!  Carver  

24|Chaska   

25|Claremont  . 
2B|Clarkfield  .  . 

27|Clinton  

28|Cokato   

29|Cottonwood 

30|Dassel   

31  Dundas   

32|Eagle  Bend. 
33| Eden  Valley. 
34|Edgerton  . . . 
35|Ellsworth  . . 

36  Elmore   

37 1  Ely   

38jElysian   

39[Evansville  .. 

40!Eyota   

41|Fairfax  .... 

42|Fisher   

43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 


Franklin   

Frazee   

Gaylord   

Gibbon   

Good  Thunder. 

Granada   

Grand  Meadow. 

Grove  City  

51jHalstad   

52|Harmony   

53|Hawley 


Henning  

Hibbing  

Hinckley 

Hokah   

Houston  

Jasper   

60|Jordan   

61IKasota   

62]Kerkhoven  . 
63iLake  Benton. 


$121 
163 
115 
125 
163| 
98 
85 
77 
130 
170 


202 
1,005 
256 
140| 
232 
68 
41 
128 
123 
140 
269 
117 
238 
10O| 
112| 
68 
168 
145 
76 
75 
931 
76) 
91| 
1621 
146 
1,500, 
55 
99 
137 
200 
114 1 
100| 
136| 
150J 
75  i 
156| 
98 
195 
78 
150 
188 
122 
109 
3,000 

*"88 
152 
133 
327 
130 
133 
211 


11.9 

29.7b 

13.2 

10.0 

13.5 

21.8 

30.0 

17.0 

12.0 

18.0 


10.0 


18.3 
12.6 
18.5 
24.4 
20.3 
10.4 
16.0 
14.3 
11.1 
10.3 


15.0  | 
27.0  I 
33.0  I 
11.5  | 
10.0  | 
22.0  I 
20.9  | 
17.2 
28.0 
22.0 
27.0 
23.0 
13.5 

2.5 
10.0 
11.0 
29.0 
21.5 
18.0 
31.2 
11.5 
16.0 

5.5 
13.0 

7.4 
19.0 
11.5 
11.8 
13.0 
19.0 

7.0 

18.0 
6.0 
24.0 
11.0 
20.0 

14.6' 


$100| , 


50| 
741 
65 1 
2121 


30|. 


150 
133 
65 
300 


126| 
100| 
222| 
135 
10 
176 
56 
50| 


67 
100| 
30|. 
■I 


201 
200) 
441 
85 
62| 


275 


147 
114 
150 

60 
140| 

27 1 


154 


90 
60 
92 
50 
225 
275 
132 
33 
148 
124 


104 


$70 


36 
25 
25 
25 
22 
125 


100 
50 
38 1 

100| . 

8| 
22| 
25 1 
35| 
27| 
33 
75  . 
10 
12 
55 
25 


10 


40 
44 
10 
14 
21 
100 
15 
28 
55 
45 
60 
35 
57 
15 
30 
12 
45 
10 
70 
30 
74 
15 
45 
75 

"  6 
3 
16  , 
40 
15 

100 
101 
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Oak  Park 
Osakis 
Osseo 

Robbinsdale 
Rockford 
Royal  ton 
St.  Hilaire 
ISt.  Louis  Park 
98|St.  Paul  Park 
99|Sandstone 
lOOISauk  Rapid 
10l|Spring  Grove 
102iSouth  St.  Paul 
104|South  Stillwater 
105|Staples 
1061  Stephen 


107 

IDS 
109 
110 
111 


Taylor's  Falls 
Thief  River  Falls 
Tower 

Twin  Valley 

Tyler  

112|Verndale 
113!  Walnut  Grove 


114 
115 

no 

117 
118 


V/atertown 
Welcome 
West  Concord 
Willow  River 
Wood  Lake 
Wykoff   
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TWELFTH  BIENNIAL  REPORT 


HIGH  SCHOOLS,  1901. 


EXPENDITURE  FOR  OUTFIT. 


An  itemized  statement  of  expenditure  is  here  given,  school  by  school.  As 
a  matter  of  justice  the  average  expenditure  of  each  school  is  given  for  the 
last  four  years. 


SCHOOLS. 


to© 


a.  us 


01 

2  © 53 


Fulda  

Glencoe   

Glenwood  

Graceville  .... 
Grand  Rapids. 
Granite  Falls. 

Hallock   

Hastings   

Hector   

Henderson  . . . 
Heron  Lake. . . 
Howard  Lake 
Hutchinson  .. 

Jackson   

Janesvllle  . .. 

Kasson   

Kenyon   

Lake  City  

Lake  Crystal. 

Lakefleld  

Lanesboro  . . . 

Le  Roy  

Le  Sueur  


Ada  I 

Adrian   I 

Aitkin  I 

Albert  Lea  I  $60 

Alexandria   I  50 

Anoka   I  

Appleton  I  50 

Arlington   I  971 

At  water  I  I 

Austin   |  | 

Barnesville   I  I 

Benson   I  25] 

Blooming  Prairie  I  | 

Blue  Earth  |  40 

Brainerd   I  250 

Browns  Valley  |  

Caledonia   j  

Canby  |  58 

Cannon  Falls  I  100 

Chatfield   I  

Cloquet   j  

Crookston   I  30 

Dawson   I  80 

Delano   I  15| 

Detroit   I 

Dodge  Center  

Duluth   

Elbow  Lake  

Elgin   

Elk  River  

Excelsior   

Fairmont   

Faribault   

Farmington   

Fergus  Falls  

Fertile   


$400 
37 
300 
25 
45 
10 


83 
110 


$25 


$2T| 
10 


$40| 


$301 


85 1 
27| 


211 
151 


$35 
57 

100 
50 
35 
10 
20 
43 
33 


50 


75 
100 
130 


25 


KM) 
•Jo 


H2 
475 


200 


20 
130 


25 
42.-, 
200 
250 


45 


4o 
50 
50 
214 
200 


20 
200 


50 


26 
125 

150 
10 
75 

200 
65 


20 


t;o 


12 
It 
170 


2<IO| 
31 

150 


100| 


12 


10 


41 


10 
30 
...I 
62 
15 
50 
L0 
5 

10 
is 

50] 


37 


151 


11 

30 
10 
330 
20 

25 
20] 


15 


10 


20 


in 


50 
30 
18 
50| 


38 


35 
110 
110 


25 
110 
100 
30 
20 
50 
55 
75 
30 
50 
75 
350 
23 
50 
100 
25 
60 


58 
27S 


40 
30O 
32| 
163 
75 
161 
35 
60 
15 
68 


1 

15S 


20 
15 
364 
125 
50 
45 
150 
100 
162 
118 
20 
50 
35 
30 


$475 
146 
455 
215 
300 
84 
100 
302 
243 


250 
11 

192 
75 

113 
50 
16 


$32f 

136 

127 

320 

245 

167 

197 


15 
93 
59 
45 
57 
60 
30 
1(5 
25 
75 
75 
25 
46 
05 
50 
39 
LOO 


94 

269 

363 

21* 

340 

38f 

3SO 

154 

23!) 

 n 

240 

222 

203 

 If 

248 

235 

75 

247 

53 

 i 

3t;o 

369 

171 

171 

282 

352 

62 

172 

231 

129 

933 

292 

13< 

49t 

206 

73f 

355 

140 

3  It 

182 

219 
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Schools. 


Litchfield   

Little  Falls  

Long-  Prairie  

Luverne   

Madelia  

Madison   

Mankato   

Mantorville  

Mapleton   

Marshall   

Minneapolis: 

Central   

East  Side  

North  Side  

South  Side  

Montevideo  

Moncicello  

Moorhead   

Morris   

New  Paynesville. 
New  Richland.. . . 

New  Ulm  

Northfield   

Olivia   

Ortonville  

Owatonna   

Park  Raokls  

Pine  Island  

Pipestone  

Plainview   

Preston   

Princeton   

Red  Lake  Falls. . 

Red  Wing  

Redwood  Falls.  . . 

Renville   

Rochester   

Rush  City  

Rushford   

St.  Charles  

St.  Cloud  

St.  James  

St.  Paul: 

Central   

Cleveland  

Humboldt   

Mechanic  Arts. 

St.  Peter  

Sauk  Center  

Shakopee   

Sherburn   

Slayton   

Sleepy  Eye  

Springfield   

Spring  Valley. . . . 

Stewartville  

Stillwater  

Tracy   

Wabasha   

Wadena   

Warren   

Waseca   

Waterville   

Wells   

Wheaton   

White  Bear  

Willmar   


311. 
40|. 


501 
50| 


75| 
40 1 


....I 

I 

90| 
50| 
25| 
121| 
51 
78|. 
100| 
26 1 

 1 

J. 


30 
35 
50 
50 
37 
50 
"=175 

250 
75 
50 

196 
15 


90 1 
17| 


122 

229 

125 

25 

74 

140 

30 

20 

' '  140 

5|. 
140| . 

50| 
130| , 

04 1 


25 


301 
501 
70 
100 1 

I 

50 
150 
130 
100 


35 
100| 
30| 
24 1 
40 1 


250 
30 

400 
40 
15 

"60 


21 


10 


25 


20 
100 


1001 
40 


94 
150 


51) 


65 
45 
225 
50 


™  2 

£02 


101 
10 

'io 

4| 
•••I 


15| 


SCO) 


22 


 1 

 1 

51 . 

26 1 
50| 

30 1 
20| 

150| 
60| 

 1 

351 

4o| 

50 1 

751 

2o| 

75 1 

 1 

10| 

10| 

50| 

ISO 

1 75 
10 
15 

20 
10 


20 

30 

20 

10 

25 

25 

5 

45 

10 

5 

201, 


30 


23| 
101 

io| 

20 1 


105 
50| 
101 


61 

looj 

49  . 
38 1 
125 
60 

I 

20| 
125| 


OOPS 


60 1 
300| 
10 
50 
125 
20 
40 1 
211 
75 
52 


48 
70 
50 
100 
102 
40 
25 
50 
25 


100 
120 
46 
78 
35 
160 
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TWELFTH  BIENNIAL  REPORT 
HIGH  SCHOOLS,  —Continued. 


Schools. 


0  0 


Km 


6 
u 

|| 

w3 


2^ 


a  «> 


i  s  § 


Windom   

Winnebago  City. 

Winona   

Worthington  

Zumbrota   


I 

40]  

300|  I 

150|  I 

136|       23 I 

50|  5 


151 


30| 
181 


10| 
C5| . 


I 

125| 


58| 
251 


40| , 
1201 
751 


276 

474 

260 

35 

400 

142 

220 

246 

21 

430 

245 

50 

230 

312 

*Both  Chemistry  and  Physics. 
tAdded  to  list  last  year. 
•^Added  to  list  this  year. 


SUMMARY  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  THE  YEAR. 


Chemistry    $6,388.00 

Physics    7,773.00 

Biological  Science   2,836.00 

Special  historical  libraries   2,913.00 

Special  literature  libraries   2,632.00 

General  libraries   8,025.00 

*Grade  reading  in  sets   7,836.00 


Total    $38,403.00 


♦Excluding  the  large  cities. 


SUMMARY  OF  EXPENDITURES  DURING  THE  PAST  EIGHT  YEARS. 


1803-4. 

1894-5. 

1895-6. 

1896-7. 

1897-8. 

1898-9. 

1899-00. 

1900-01. 

Library   

$2,383 

$8,675 

$9,336 

$10,795 

$9,917 

$8,651 

$9,800 

$13,570 

Science   

5, 136 

12,602 

10,453 

9,647 

11,202 

9,009 

14,961 

16,997 

Grade  Reading,  in 

sets   

1,500 

2,167 

3,078 

3,077 

5,017 

4.930 

5,721 

7,836 

Total   

$9,319 

$23,444|  $22,867 

$24,219 

$26,136 

$22,590 

$30,482 

$38,403 
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TWELFTH  BIENNIAL" REPORT 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
Superintendent's  and  Principal's  Salaries; 


Location  of  School. 


Superintendents. 


Name. 


Principals. 


Name. 


:z  - 


.c 

1 

$450 

u 

1 

450 

c 

2 

495 

.c 

7 

720 

.c 

5 

675 

c 

1 

675 

u 

4 

540 

Ada   

Adrian   

Aitkin   

Albert  Lea  

Alexandria   

Anoka   

Appleton   

Arlington   

Atwater  

Austin   

Barnesville   

Benson   

Blooming  Prairie. 
Blue  Earth  City. 

Brainerd   

Browns  Valley  — 

Caledonia   

Canby   

Cannon  Falls  

Chatfleld   

Cloquet   

Crookston   .. 

Dawson   

Delano   

Detroit   

Dodge  Center..... 

Duluth   

Elbow  Lake  

Elgin   

Elk  River  

Excelsior   

Fairmont   

Faribault   

Farmington   

Fergus  Falls  

Fertile   

Fulda   

Glencoe   

Glenwood   

Graceville   

Grand  Rapids.... 

Granite  Falls  

Hallock   

Hastings   

Hector   

Henderson   

Heron  Lake  

Howard  Lake  — 

Hutchinson   

Jackson   

Janesville   

Kasson   

Kenyon   

Lake  City  

Lake  Crystal.... 

Lakefleld   

Lanesboro   

Le  Roy   

Le  Sueur   

Litchfield   

Little  Falls  

Long  Prairie  

Luverne   

Madelia   

Madison   

Mankato   

Mantorvllh   

Mapleton   

Marshall   


J. 

E. 
A. 

M. 
A. 


B'utler  

Campbell. 
Thorson. . 
Phillips.. 
Cranston. 


E. 
A. 
K. 
M. 

H. 

P. 


Frederick  J.  Sperry.C 

J.  M.  Powers  N 

R.  L.  Kemple  N 

F.  W.  Dobbyn  N 

Andrew  Nelson  U 

F.  F.  Joubert  N 

H.  S.  Hilleboe  C 

Louis  N.  Isaacs  N 

A.  C.  Tibbetts  N 

T.  B.  Hartley  

H.  R.  Edwards  C 

P.  A.  Davis  U 

O.  S.  Vail  C 

Alfred  C.  Carlson... C 

H.  L.  Brown  C 

W.  C.  Cobb  U 

W.  F.  F.  Selleck  C 

Rebecca  F.  Colyer..C 
W.  E.  Judson  U 

W.  Uhl  U 

B.  MacLean  C 

Denfeld  C 

Cederstrom  —  U 

McBroom  C 

Casey  U 

Booth  C 

Kennedy  U 

Geo.  A.  Franklin  —  N 
Freeman  P.  Phipps.C 

J.  A.  Vandyke  

M.  Dunton  N 

J.  Pfeiffer  U 

E.  Mclntire  C 

F.  W.  Carlson.... U 

V.  Stahl  Uj 

T.  Carroll  C 

J.  La  Due  U 

W.  Jackson  U 

H.  Lewis  U 

W.  Mayne  ;.N| 

W.  Shroyer  N| 

Wm.  H.  Alwine  U 

Mary  Emily  Harris. C 

H.  L.  Merrill  C 

Mary  B.  Day  C 

Victor  G.  Pickett.. ..C 

McD.   Williams  C 

H.  G.  Blanch  H 

L.  P.  Cravens  C| 

Barnes  N| 

Anderson  U| 

Miller  CI 

H.  Lord  C| 

Bauer  U| 

Klngsford  C 

Frazier  U 

(Mf.Christopherson  IT 
Chas.   E.  Young  U 

G.  D.  Knapp  U 

P.  C.  Tonning  U 

Edwin  B.  Uline  XI 

Jas.  T.  Fuller  C 

J.  F.  Koehler  IT 

C.  M.  Bbutellc  Nl 


c.  II. 

Louis 
J.  C. 
R.  L. 
F.  L. 
A.  S. 
C.  R. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

171 

31 
3 
4 

I 
11 

31 
3 
2, 
12 
2 

3 
4| 

2! 
i 

22| 
7! 
11 
1 
3 

20 
2 
4| 
9 


ooo 

J!  00 
350 
400 
GOO 
100 
Oi'O 
000 
900 
400 

000 

2(  in 

900 
350 
500 
100 
900 
945 
950 
050 
300 
SOU 
900 
S10 
000 
000 
GOO 
900 
S55 
100 
810 
250 
,8(10 
,000 
,400 
900 
900 
,500 
,000 
,000 
,200 
,050 
,050 
,  100 
900 

,100 
900 
765 
,2oo 
900 
,100 
300 

ooo 

500 
000 
900 

200 

HUH 

MO 
200 

LOO 

050 
200 
30H 
(ISO 
SIMI 
9H0 
90U 
Too 


Julia  M.  Hawkes. 
Ona  M.  Rounds. . . 
Eliza  K.  Brown.. 
Mary  E.  Higgins. 
Florence  Weston. 
Guy  S.  Hebberd.. 
Eliz.  H.  Woods... 


W.  A.  Williams.... 

Lillian  Link  

Martha  Campbell.. 

Thos.  Geisness  

F.  W.  Hanft  

Emma  S.  Crounse., 
Mrs.  L.  G.  Carlton. 

Ethel  I.  Weld  

Nettie  G.  Clifton... 


•Cj 

.c 

-Uj 

.U| 
.CI 
•  C 


Sophie  Paetterson. 
C.  W.  Newberry... 

J.  T.  Keppel  

Gertrude  Gold  


,N| 
.N| 
.CI 

•u|. 


Chas.  Aid.  Smith. 
Inez  R.  Wahler  


.C| 


•CI 


S!  C.  .1  [ohman, . 
Bertha  Maxson. 


John  M.  Guise  

Henrietta  Krause. 
Jane  T.  Fulton.... 
Jennie  L.  Custer.. 
Louella  Webb  


101  iz.  M.  Kimbal 
Grace  O'Hair... 
10  v  a   l>.  Hair... 


II.  10.  Chamberlain. 

Oslola  Mat-tin  

Ali.r  M .  Smith  

Caroline  Fullerton. 


Mrs.  .1.  l'\  Koehler. 
Janet  H.  Nunn  


|....  . 


|....|. 


II  720 
1  495 
1  600 


3 1  2,750 
5]  640 


Mary  G.  Gilles  

.C 

1 

450 

J.  E.  Smits  

.C 

3 

585 

H.  C.  Emm  

.C 

2 

1,000 

Elizabeth  L.  Smith. 

1 

630 

; 

3 

495 



1 

450 

Lydia  M.  Wooley... 

u 

1 

630 

Margaret  Fehr  

N 

3 

518 

I  I. 
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FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JULY  31,  1902. 
Enrollment,  Ages  and  General  Items. 


2 


<5H 


Graduates. 


Teachers' 
Meetings. 


Manual,  Training  Dbpt. 


o  o 


'3 


(3 

•IS 

O  ceoD 


156 1 


13 


10|  15% 


10  i  14 

43|  15.4 

3|  15 

20 1  15 

...|  16 

20|  14 

581  15 

11|  15 


19 1  14% 


36 1 


2  14 
•••j  

7  15 
271  15 


16 


14| 
9 
2 

10 
7 
2 
3 
4 

67 


2| 
2- 
3|. 
2 
46 

3| 
o 

8 
3 
12: 

19 


13 1 

7 1 
4 

SI. 

81 
2 
1 
2 


14 


3  Monthly. 


10 


,  ISemi-mo'thly. 
"'Semi-mo'thly. 
Semi-mo'thly. 
Semi-mo'thly.  | 
Quarterly. 


A...L 


.[...{. 


271    1|  $540! 


Monthly. 

Monthly. 

Monthly. 

Monthly. 

Semi-mo'thly. 

Semi-mo'thly. 

Bi-monthly. 

Monthly. 


Monthly. 

Semi-mo'thly. 

Semi-mo'thly. 

Semi-mo'thly. 

Monthly. 

Bi-monthly. 

Semi-mo'thly. 

Monthly. 

Weekly. 

Weekly. 

Monthly. 

Monthly. 

Monthly. 

Weekly. 

Semi-mo'thly. 

Semi-mo'thly. 

Semi-mo'thly. 

Semi-mo'thly. 

Weekly. 

Monthly. 


I... |. 


I... I. 


...... 


!...!• 


971   1|  122| 


.••I- 


1  600 
..|.... 


Monthly. 


Weekly. 
Weekly. 
Weekly. 
Monthly. 


Weekly. 

Weekly. 

Monthly. 

Semi-mo'thly 

Weekly. 

Weekly. 

Weekly. 

Semi-weekly. 


|...|. 


Monthly. 
Weekly. 
Semi-mo'thly. 
Weekly. 
Bi-weekly. 
Semi-mo'thly. 
Semi-mo'thly. 
Semi-mo'thly. 
3  Semi-mo'thly. 
28  Monthly. 

1  

6|Semi-mo'thly. 
61  


...... 


...  • 


...  . 


$2751. 


3, 000 1  $278 

 I  

 I  

•  I  

 I  


G42 


130 
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TWELFTH  BIENNIAL  REPORT 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  HIGH  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE 


Location  of  School. 


Superintendents. 


Name. 


02  o 

b  ° 

02 

t*G0 


Principals. 


Name. 


Minneapolis  Central. 

North  Side  

East  Side  

South  Side  

Montevideo   

Monticello   

Moorhead   

Morris   

New  Paynesville  

New  Richland  

New  Ulm  

Northfleld   

Olivia   

Ortonville   

Owatonna   

Park  Rapids  , 

Pine  Island  

Pipestone   

Plainview   

Preston   

Princeton   

Red  Lake  Falls  

Red  Wing  

Redwood  Falls  

Renville   

Rochester   

Rush  City  

Rushford   

St.  Charles   

St.  Cloud   

St.  James  . . .  '.  

St.  Paul  Central  

Cleveland  

Humboldt   

Mechanic  Arts  

St.  Peter  

Sauk  Center  

Shakopee   

Sherburn   

Slayton   

Sleepy  Eye  

Springfield   

Spring  Valley  

Stewartville   

Stillwater   

Tracy 


C.  M.  Jordan  c|  10 

 I- 


S.  A.  Challman  C|  1 

A.   L.  McBee  CI  1 

Chas.  W.  Mickens...U|  3 
Selden  F.  Smyser. . .  .C| . . . . 

F.  E.  Lockerby  C  1 

Chas.  A.  Johnson... Ul  3 

E.  T.  Critchett  Cf  8 

Edgar  George  C  2 

John  L.  Silvernale..U  2 

Joel  N.  Childs  C  5 

Philip  J.  Kuntz  C  3 

F.  O.  King  C  6 

J  no.  S.  Festerson  —  C  3 

F.  E.  George  N  3 

T.  E.  Utterback  U  3 

W.  W.  Barnum  U  1 

H.  E.  White  C  4 

F.  A.  Whiteley  H  2 

W.  F.  Kunze  U|  1 

Arthur  J.  Jones  C  4 

J.  W.  Heekert  C  1 

L.  S.  Overholt  U  7 


Frank   Mclntyre  C 

J.  C.  Marshall  C 

W.  A.  Shoemaker... U 

R.  H.  Burns  C 

Irvin   Leviston  C 


V.   R.  Wasson  U 

Geo.  A.  Stanton  C 

E.  H.  Ellsworth  IT 

C.  C.  Baker  U 

W.  P.  Dyer  C 

H.  C.  Hess  C 

Chas.  Huff  U 

F.  E.   Lurton  C 

C.  E.  Payne  U 

Darius  Steward  

Lee   Swift  C 


Wabasha    IA-  M-  Locker. 


Wadena   

Warren   

Waseca  

Waterville  

Wells   

Wheaton   

White  Bear  

Willmar   

Wlndom   

Winnebago  City. 

Winona   

Worthlngton  .... 
Zumbrota   


Totals  ... 
Averages 


,.N 

Martin   Simpson  U 

William   Angus  TT 

Lafayette   Bliss  C 

Edmund  Berrigan...N 

W.  H.  Hollands  C 

H.  G.  Childs  U 

F.  F.  Farrar  C 

W.  W.  Kilgore  C 

Chas.  T.  Conger  U 

J.  M.  McConnell  N 

J.  A.  Tormey  U 

Edgar  L.  Porter  C 

C.  A.  Patchln  U 


ir,  I 


4,000 


1,300 
1,100 
1,600 
1,350 
900 
900 
1,560 
1,500 
1,000 
1,200 
1,500 
945 
900 
1,400 
800 
1,200 
1,350 
1,000 
1,500 
1,000 
900 
1,500 


1,000 
1,150 
2,000 
1,200 
3,600 


1,450 
1,600 
900 
900 
900 
1,260 
1,050 
1,250 
965 
2,000 
1,400 
1,200 
950 
1,100 

i.noo 

1,000 
1,350 
900 
1,035 
1,500 
1,400 
1,250 
2,000 
1,460 
1,025 


ir.i.sifi 


1-  14.  XT 


44  IT,  56  C,  19  N  S,  total |  L 

122.  I  I 


John  N.  Greer  

W.  W.  Hobbs  C 

W.  F.  Webster  U 

A.  N.  Ozias  U 

H.  E.  Covey  U 

Frances  Hoyt  C 

Elizabeth  Roberts  U 

Edna  B'allard  U 

Metta  L.  Damon  C 


D.  A.  Grussendorf . .  .U 

Alma  B.  Stanford  

Alice  S.  Lamboyn....U 
Bstella  Scofield  C 

E.  E.  Adair  C 

Agnes  Y.  Woodward. C 


,|....[. 


A.  M.  Randolph  U|  3 


R.  A.  Buell  U 

L.  C.  Paterson  C 

Luly  V.  Lusby  U 

Fannie  P.  Farnsw'thU 

G.  F.  Kennedy  U 

Clare  F.  Helliwell..  ..C 

F.  W.  Gates.-.  U 

W.  B.  Bridgman  C 

Mary  Crozier  C 


M.  Maude  Case  U 

A.  R.  Benham  C 

E.  V.  Robinson  U 

S.  A.  Farnsworth  N 

Henry  S.  Baker  C 

Geo.  Weitbrecht  C 

E.  K.  Chapman 


May  Lenox  U 

l 
l 

450 
540 

Lottie  M.  Dennison  — 

4 

585 

Emma  Donaldson — C 
Carol.  M.  Ruddock.. .C 

Ada  E.  Smith  IT 

Lottie  Riley  C 

Anny  R.  French  

Rose  U.  Eaton  U 

7 
3 
12 
1 

"3 
3 

675 
540 
1,100 
540 
675 
540 

Ora  Dack  C 

N.  E.  Hay  C 

1  1 
1 
1 

|  540 
540 
540 

Nina  Updyke  

Lana  M.  C.  Conger... U 

A.  E.  Rau  C 

W.  A.  Bartlett  C 

Mabel  F.  Smith  U 

1 
1 

2 

7 
4 

630 
540 
585 
1,500 
760 

301 
3.1 

74,928 
$788.70 

84  U,  47  C,  9  N  S,  total 
»r>. 

Year  ending  June  81,  1902-129  state  high  schools,  enrollment  15.410.  average  ago  14.9  years. 
Graduatos,  1,172  girls,  70f>  boys  ;  total  1,877,  average  ago  18  yearp.  10  schools  have  manual  training 
department,  enrollment  1,494  and  44  Instructors. 
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Enroll- 
ment. 


bo 

<  . 


Graduates. 


Teachers' 
Meetings. 


Manual  Training  Dept. 


No.  of  Students 
Enrolled. 

No.  of  Teachers. 

Average  Annual 
Salary. 

Cost  of  Equip- 
ment. 

Cost  of  Mainten- 
ance besides 
Salaries. 

204 
132 
67 
120 

4 

2 
3 
2 

925 
975 
950 
900 

9  zoo 

3  000 
<\  000 
1,140 

ooo 

200 

OUU 
oUU 

 1 — 

 1... 

94. 

125 

9A 



... 



 I  

17 

1 

 1  



538 

21 

1,027 1  10,000 

 1  

1,500 

237 

7 

6,750 























 1  

 1  













1,494 

44 

$6,093 

$25,649.50 

$8,610 

$755.50 





10 

15 

19 

205 

131 

18 

15 

18 

57 

19 

47 

15.5 

18.2 

68 

45 

10 

16 

18.5 

79 

60| 

5 

15 

18 

6 
7 

61 

15 

15 

19 

5 

5 

15 

18 

9 

7 

13 

15 

18 

8 

6 

10 

15 

19 

5 

1 

2 

17 

19 

3 

1! 

6 

15 

19 

14 

6 

72 

15 

19 

38 

25 

6 

15 

18 

1 

1 

12 

17 

19 

6 

2 

30 

15 

19 

30 

23 

11 

15 

18 

2 

2 

17 

14.5 

19 

5 

3 

16 

16 

18 

9 

8 

20 

15.5 

20 

5 

4 

10 

15 

19 

12 

8 

11 

15 

18 

6 

5 

11 

14 

18 

10 

9 

24 

14 

i8y2 

29 

23 

18 

15.8 

18% 

12 

10 

16 

15 

18.5 

6 

5 

19 

15.5 



18.5 

14 

11 

12 

19 

1 

1 

21 

16 

18 

5 

3 

31 

15 

18 

6 

6 

29 

16 

18 

20 

16 

12 

14 

18 

12 

6 

50 

15 

18 

106 

71 

16 

14% 

18% 

26 

19 

18|  14 

18% 

28|  18 

21  14 

17% 

36 

10 

25 

15 

18 

20 

14 

23 

14 

Is 

9 

4 

4 

15 

18 

3 

3 

10 

15 

19 

5 

4 

6 

14 

18 

7 

3 

16 

14 

18 

11 

4 

8 

17 

18 

6 

6 

27 

15 

17.6 

14 

11 

12 

16 

19 

5 

3 

41 

14 

18 

32 

20 

15 

15 

19 

9 

5 

9 

14 

18 

11 

7 

5 

14% 

19 

6 

2 

20 

15 

19 

9 

5 

25 

14 

19 

12 

6 

10 

13 

18 

9 

8 

9 

14 

17% 

4 

2 

8 

15 

19 

3 

2 

1 

16 

17 

3 

2 

11 

13 

19 

10 

6 

15 

16 

19 

6 

4 

51 

16 

18 

5 

3 

321  15 

19 

53 

31 

21 

17 

18 

13 

7 

26 

14.5 

18 

13 

4 



1,947 

1  1,893 

2,325 

1,877 

1,172 

(  14.9 

1 



18 

74 


Weekly. 
Weekly. 
Weekly. 
Weekly. 
Monthly. 
2  Monthly. 


13 


Monthly. 


Semi-mo'thly. 
Semi-mo'thly. 
Monthly. 


Monthly. 

Weekly. 

Weekly. 

Weekly. 

Weekly. 

Monthly. 

Monthly. 

Monthly. 

Weekly. 

Weekly. 


Monthly. 
Monthly. 
Bi-monthly. 


Monthly. 
Semi-mo'thly. 
Monthly. 
Monthly. 
Monthly. 


Monthly. 


35 
7 

30 

26   

6  Semi-weekly. 
5|  Semi-mo'thly. 
...Semi-weekly, 
l!  Weekly. 
4  Semi-mo'thly. 
Semi-mo'thly. 
Weekly. 
Monthly. 
Weekly. 
Every  6  w'ks. 


Monthly. 

Semi-weekly, 

Monthly. 

Weekly. 

Semi-weekly 

Monthly. 

Monthly. 

Monthly. 


Bi-monthly 
Monthly. 
Weekly. 


9  Semi-mo'thly. 


705 


122  Superintendents -44  are  University  graduates,  56  College  and  19  N.  School.  Average 
salary  81,244.87.  95  Principals— 34  are  University  graduates,  47  College  and  9  N.  School.  Aver- 
age salary  $788.70.  112  First  Ass'ts— 38  are  University  graduates,  57  College  and  11  N.  School. 
Average  salary  1535.50.  56  8econd  Ass'ts— 11  are  University  graduates,  31  College  and  9  N. 
School.  Average  salary  $541.7f ■. 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS,  1902. 
EXPENDITURE  FOR  OUTFIT. 

An  itemized  statement  of  expenditure  is  given,  school  by  school.  As  a 
matter  of  justice  the  average  expenditure  of  each  school  is  given  for  the  past 
five  years. 


SCHOOL 


Ada  .  . 
Adrian 
Aitkin 
Albert  Lea 
Alexandria 
Anoka 
Appleton 
Arlington 
Atwater 
Austin 
Barnes  vine 
Bemidji 
Benson 

Blooming  Prairie 
Blue  Earth  City 
Brainerd 
Browns  Valley 
Caledonia 
Canby 

Cannon  Falls 
Chatfield 
Cloquet 
Crookston 
Dawson 
Delano 
Detroit 
Dodge  Center 
Duluth 

East  Grand  Forks 
Elbow  Lak 

Elgin   

Elk  River 
Excelsior 
Fairmont 
Faribault 
Farmington 
Fergus  Falls 
Fertile 
Fosston 
Fulda 
Glencoe 
Glenwood 
Graceville 
Grand  Rapids 
Granite  Falls 
Hallock 
Hastings 
Hector 
Henderson 
Herman 
Heron  Lakt 
I  [opklns 
Howard  Lak 
Hutchinson 

Jackson 
Janesvilh 

Kas.son  . 

Kenyon   I 

Hake  City  | 
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SCHOOLS. 


GO 

t>/o 

o 
PQ 


6C 


Lake  Crystal  

Lakefield  

Lamberton  

Lanesboro   

Le  Roy  

Le  Sueur  

Litchfield   

Little  Falls  

Long  Prairie  

Luverne  

Madelia   

Madison   

Mankato   

Mantorville   

Mapleton   

Marshall   

Minneapolis: 

'  Central  

East  Side  

North  Side  

South  Side  

Montevideo  

Monticello   

Moorhead   

Morris  

New  Paynesville. 
New  Richland.  . . 

New  Ulm  

Northfield  

Olivia   

Ortonville  

Owatonna  

Park  Rapids  

Pelican  Rapids. . 

Per  ha  m   

Pine  City  

Pine  Island  

Pipestone   

Plainview   

Preston   

Princeton  

Red  Lake  Falls. 

Red  Wing-  

Redwood  Falls. . . 

Renville   

Rochester  

Rush  City  

Rushford   

St.  Charles  

St.  Cloud  

St.  James  

St.  Paul: 

Central  

Cleveland  

Humboldt   

Mechanic  Arts. 

St.  Peter  

Sauk  Center  

Shakopee   

Sherburn   

Slayton  

Sleepy  Eye  

Spring-field   

Spring  Valley.  . . 
Stewartville 
Stillwater  


120 
48 


25 
60 
40 
25 
25 
50 
40 

125 
45 1 
12 
50 

158 

190 
400 
25 
45 
80 


155 
60 
30 
10 
10 
60 


260 
300 
160 
125 


50 
25 

160 
99 
10 
75 
75 
45 
75 

100 


12 
107 

95 
75 


160 


120 

100 
100 
100 
150 


150 
100 


150 
42 


225 
10 
150 


35 
75 
75 
120 
140 
146 
5 
75 


26 

22 

24 

7 

40 

40 

10 

10 

60| 
*20 


15 

25 1 
50 
30 
25 
10 
10 


20 


120 
50 
76 

145 


375 
100 
200 
139 
15 
50 


25 1 
251 


10 
111 


251 
201 


150 
150 
50 
600 
45 
10 
40 


5 
175 


50 

ioo 


100 

200 

150 


15 


10 
7 

125 
150 
160 


20 

35 

15 

8 

7 

65 

10 

20 

6 

11 

69 

59 

"'35 

89 

87 

25 

35 

10 

25 

20 

25 

35 

20 





-3d 

19 

65 

25 

60- 

20 

10 

32 

20 

30 

25 

25 

10 

25 

20 



40 

100 
75 
200 


30|  25 


30 
6 
20 
50 
30 
45 
80 


25 
45 
94 
120 


4o 
50 
3 


100 
35 
5 
50 

250 
12 
15 
57 
15 
60 

379| 
66 
50 
30 
35 
^314 
40 

104 
70 
6 
75 
40 
55 
36 


47 
200 
15 
65 
40 
50 
26} 

300 
200 
275 


60' 
20 

*75 

66 

'ioo 

194 

38 


I 

100 
27 
10 

100 
17 

'  55 
200 

110 
72 

20 
50 
9 
50 
66 


45 
25 
150 
100 
10 
45 
50 
55 
76 

'  25 
150 
50 

120 

'  38 
20 
60 


100 
30 
60 

150 
15 
26 
30 

200 

102| 


100 

50 


15 
50 
25 
4<> 
57 
50 
85 
50 
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SCHOOLS. 


EI 

o 


si 


o 


Tracy   

Two  Harbors. 

Virginia  

Wabasha  .... 

Wadena   

Warren   

Waseca   

Waterville  . . . 

Wells  

Wheaton 
White  Bear. . . 

Willmar  

Windom   

Winnebago  .  . 

Winona   

Winthrop 

Worthington 

Zumbrota 


675 


250 
90 
25 
86 

150 


26 
300 
20 


200 


25 
20 
27 
100 
250 


25 
150 
65 
50 


.....  o 
601  40 


100 1 
15| 
15! 

•iil 

50 
.... 
40| 


25| 
150| 

12| 
...| 

I 


40 
20 
25 
20 
10 
60 
10 
36 
20 
15 

50 

50 
30 
27 
10 


60 
50 
10 
10 

8 
40 

5 
18 
10 
10 

50 
50 
25 
20 
24 
10| 


150 
200 
40 
75 
54 
150 

'  50 
175 
50 
50 
100 
240 
50 
30 
118 
30 


150 


15 

58 
75 
45 
33 

"  20 
20 

'  50 

120 
67 

25 


*Not  divided  between  various  subjects. 
tNo  figures  given. 

xAdded  to  the  list  two  years  ago.  ^Added  this  year.       TfAdded  last  year.. 


SUMMARY  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  THE  YEAR. 


Chemistry   $9,181.00- 

Physics   9,912.00 

Biological  Science   3,272.00 

Special  Historical  Libraries   4,091.00 

Special  Literature  Libraries   3,430.00' 

General  Libraries  •   11,026.00 

♦Grade  Reading  in  Sets   6,826.00 


Total   $47,738.00 


•Excluding  the  large  cities. 


SUMMARY  OF  EXPENDITURE  DURING  THE  PAST  NINE  YEARS. 


Library  . , 
Science  . 
Grade 
Readi'g 
in  seta. 


1893-4. 


$2,383 
5,436 


I- 


1,500 


Total  .1  $9,319 


1894-5. 


$8,075 
12,602 


1895-6. 


$9,330 
10,453 


3,078 
$22,K<;7 


1896-7. 


$10,795 
9,647 


3,077 
$24,219 


1897-8. 


$9,917 
11,202 


1898  9. 


$S,651 
9,009 


5,017|  4,930 


$26,136  $22,590 


1899-00. 


$9,800 
l  L963 


5,721 


$30,  IS2 


1900-01. 


$13,570 
16,997 


7,836 


$38, 103 


1901-02. 


$18,547 
22.365 


6.S26 


$»7,7:5S 
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REPORTS  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Axoka. — It  is  a  pleasure  to  report  from  Anoka  county  a  steady,  healthy 
growth.  While  there  are  no  startling  innovations,  there  is  improvement  in 
many  ways.  New  buildings  are  taking  the  place  of  the  old,  built  with  more 
regard  for  architectural  beauty,  ventilation  and  other  sanitary  conditions. 
Grounds  are  being  improved  and  beautified.  Libraries  and  free  books  have 
come  to  stay,  and  last,  we  hope  not  least,  state  aid  and'  better  qualified 
teachers. 

The  law  providing  for  state  aid  is  not  a  panacea  for  all  our  ills,  for  first 
grades  do  not  always  teach  better  than  seconds,  or  even  thirds;  but  the  high 
school— better  still,  normal  school— training  is  an  advantage  to  any  one  who 
has  a  fair  adaptation  to  the  work,  and  we  are  now  able  to  retain  more  of 
those  who  have  had  these  opportunities  than  formerly. 

GEORGE  D.  GOODRICH,  Superintendent. 

Benton— The  schools,  of  Benton  county  are  in  good  condition  and  have 
made  substantial  improvement  during  the  past  two  years  along  many  lines. 
Better  teachers  are  employed,  old  schoolhouses  have  given  place  to  new, 
needed  apparatus  has  been  supplied,  and  a  general  interest  in  the  schools 
manifested. 

The  average  length  of  the  school  term  has  not  increased,  but  remains  a 
fraction  over  seven  months. 

Financially,  most  of  the  districts  are  in  excellent  condition.  More  than 
two-thirds  of  them  have  no  indebtedness  and  a  good  cash  balance  in  the 
treasury.  The  total  indebtedness  of  the  rural  school  districts  is  $10,283,  and 
the  total  cash  available  is  $15,548,  leaving  a  balance  of  cash* of  $5,265,  or  an 
average  of  $117  to  each  school.  This  amount,  however,  is  not  evenly  dis- 
tributed; one  district  alone  has  a  cash  balance  of  $1,458,  and  another  $1,311 
to  its  credit,  while  seven  more  have  to  their  credit  amounts  ranging  from  $300 
to  $775,  and  no  debts;  while,  on  the  other  hand!,  one  district  has  a  debt  of 
$1,803,  and  no  cash  on  hand,  and  six  others  have  debts  amounting  to  from 
$300  to  $700  each.  The  balance  in  the  financial  account  of  but  twelve  dis- 
tricts falls  upon  the  debit  side. 

It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  the  districts  with  the  large  amounts  to  their 
credit  are  among  those  having  the  poorest  schools  in  the  county.  They  have 
been  continually  overcrowded',  and  too  often  managed  by  inconapetent  teach- 
ers. The  two  schools  with  the  largest  amounts  to  their  credit  have  had  for 
years  an  enrollment  of  about  one  hundred  pupils  and  but  one  teacher  to  man- 
age them.  It  goes  without  saying  that  there  has  been  but  little  teaching  done 
in  these  schools.  This  year  they  have  each  fitted  up  another  room  and  hired 
two  teachers,  and  we  are  hopeful  of  much  better  work  being  done. 

Within  the  past  two  years  four  new  districts  have  been  organized  and  nine 
new  schoolhouses  built,  besides  four  now  under  construction. 

Owing  to  an  unfortunate  circumstance,  the  Teachers'  Association  and 
Reading  Circle  work  have  had  but  little  attention  during  the  past  two  years. 
We  hope  for  a  return  of  the  interest  in  these  departments,  and  that  every 
teacher  in  the  county  will  become  an  active  worker. 

The  interest  in  school  libraries  has  been  on  the  increase,  and  we  now 
have  fifteen  libraries  in  use  and  several  more  ordered.  We  find  some  diffi- 
culty in  selecting  the  library  books,  from  the  fact  that  there  is  not  enough 
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material  in  the  catalogue  from  which  to  select  books  for  the  primary  and 
lower  grades.  Many  of  the  books  catalogued  as  "intermediate"  are  too  diffi- 
cult for  the  average  rural  school  pupil  to  read. 

Teachers'  wages  for  ladies  have  not  changed  in  the  average  for  the  past 
two  years,  remaining  at  $32,  while  for  male  teachers  the  average  has  risen 
from  $44  to  $48.  We  have  had  some  trouble  in  obtaining  enough  first-grade 
teachers,  owing,  perhaps,  to  an  increase  in  the  demand  for  such  teachers  since 
the  law  granting  state  aid  went  into  effect. 

Most  districts  now  concede  the  advantage  of  free  text-books,  and  are 
furnishing  them.  Three  districts  are  still  selling  at  cost,  and  a  few  compel 
the  pupils  to  get  books  on  the  "whatever,  whenever,  and  wherever  they  can" 
plan,  with  the  result  that  they  have  few  books  of  many  kinds.  In  some  in- 
stances those  who  furnish  free  books  have  forgotten  to  furnish  since  the 
first  lot  was  ordered,  and  they  have  been  so  long  free  that  there  are  scarcely 
any  to  be  found.   W^e  still  have  hope  for  such  schools,  but  no  "books. 

The  time  is  near  at  hand  when  the  school-book  companies  will  send  forth 
their  agents  to  contract  with  the  school  boards  for  the  supply  of  text-books. 
We  want  to  go  on  record  as  being  opposed  to  districts  contracting  for  their 
supply  of  books,  believing  as  we  do  that  it  is  more  advantageous  for  them 
to  buy  in  the  open  market. 

Every  school  officer  should  have  in  his  possession  a  copy  of  the  school 
laws  of  the  state,  and  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  the  state  legislature 
should'  make  provision  for  the  printing  of  enough  copies  of  the  school  laws  to 
furnish  each  school  officer  with  one. 

I  believe  the  best  interests  of  our  schools  will  be  served  by  the  following 
changes  in  our  school  laws: 

1st.  The  repeal  of  the  law  allowing  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages  in 
the  rural  schools. 

2d.  The  repeal  of  the  law  authorizing  the  granting  of  third-grade  certifi- 
cates. 

3d.  The  requirement  for  sharing  in  the  apportionment  of  the  state  school 
fund  should  be  at  least  sixty  days'  attendance  by  the  pupil  and  six  months' 
school  in  the  district. 

O.  F.  TRACE,  Superintendent. 

Carver.— The  past  two  years  have  shown  considerable  progress  in  the 
educational  work  of  this  county.  The  teachers'  associations  have  been  held 
regularly,  and  the  attendance  at  these  meetings  has  been  good  and  much  in- 
terest shown  in  the  topics  discussed.  The  result  of  these  meetings  has  shown 
itself  in  the  progress  the  teachers  are  making  in  the  work  and  the  bringing 
into  practice  some  of  the  newest  and  best  methods.  Many  young  teachers 
have  come  into  the  ranks,  and  to  these  especially  have  these  associations 
been  profitable  and  helpful. 

Much  interest  has  been  shown  in  Reading  Circle  work,  and  the  Inst  year 
the  work  was  systematically  carried  on  and  very  good  results  obtained. 

Most  of  the  districts  are  in  good  condition  financially,  and  much  repairing 
and  building  have  been  done  throughout  the  county. 

There  are  still  but  few  districts  that  have  free  text-books,  but  several 
new  libraries  have  been  put  in.  The  classification  registers,  which  were  put 
in  three  years  ago,  have  been  of  much  help  in  bringing  the  schools  in  the 
country  districts  to  a  graded'  basis. 

The  demand  for  first-grade  teachers  has  been  greater  than  ever,  and  sev- 
eral districts  wishing  to  come  under  the  rural  aid  have  been  added  to  the  list. 

The  progress  has  been  slow,  but  we  hope,  with  the  good  beginning,  the 
work  will  take  more  rapid'  strides  onward  in  the  coming  years. 

matilda  OCHS,  Superintendent 

Ciiippkwa. — The  following  points  may  be  noted  in  connection  with  the 
county  schools: 

During  the  past  two  years  five  of  the  seven  schoolhouses  built  have  been 
well  adapted  modern  structures,  with  provisions  for  ventilation,  heating  and 
lighting. 
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An  extra  set  of  supplementary  reading  books  has  been  furnished  by  many 
districts,  including  all  those  seeking  state  aid.  Better  text-books  have  also 
been  introduced  in  many  schools.  The  selection  of  books  for  school  libraries 
has  been  made  with  careful  consideration  of  the  needs  of  the  children  in  the 
lower  grades.  Third-grade  certificates  have  been  issued  only  upon  the  writ- 
ten petition  of  district  officers.  This  has  reduced  the  number  and  caused 
some  would-be  teachers  to  obtain  better  preparation  before  seeking  to  teach. 
Others  have  taken  up  work  more  congenial  to  them. 

A  county  examination  was  given  to  the  rural  schools  last  February. 
About  300  papers  were  marked  passed  by  the  teachers.  Ninety  per  cent  of 
these  passed  the  review  of  the  county  superintendent,  and  certificates  were 
issued  in  each  subject  passed,  admitting  to  the  higher  schools  of  the  county. 
The  results  have  been  satisfactory  and  the  plan  will  be  continued. 

Agents  for  charts  and  books  of  useless  information  have  been  discouraged 
and  kept  out  of  the  county. 

A  succesful  teachers'  training  school  was  held  in  Montevideo  in  June, 
1902,  under  charge  of  Superintendent  R.  H.  Burns,  conductor;  Superintendent 
H.  R.  Edwards  and  Mrs.  Hannah  McGee.  While  the  attendance  was  not 
large,  the  work  done  was  very  profitable.  We  believe  that  better  results 
were  obtained  than  would  have  been  by  consolidating  several  counties.  That 
will  remove  the  school  from  the  reach  of  the  teachers  who  most  need  the 
training  and  who,  for  several  reasons,  are  unable  to  leave  home  in  order  to 
attend.  If  the  teachers  in  the  country  schools  were  more  permanent,  it 
would  be  different.  But  for  some  time  to  come  we  must  use  teachers  who 
remain  in  the  work  only  a  year  or  two,  and  these  are  the  ones  to  whom  the 
county  training  schools  are  of  the  greatest  value.  Hence,  under  present  con- 
ditions, the  county  training  schools  best  meet  our  needs  and  are  essential  to 
the  welfare  and  progress  of  our  rural  school  system. 

CHARLES  B.  OTTESEN,  Superintendent. 

Clay.— A  review  of  the  Clay  county  schools  for  the  past  two  years  shows 
that  continued  progress  and  improvement  have  been  made  in  various  ways. 
Ten  new  schoolhouses  have  been  built.  A  Teachers'  Association  and  a  Read- 
ing Circle  have  been  established.  The  average  length  of  the  common 
school  term  has  been  increased.  The  average  attendance  of  scholars  has 
increased  eight  and  three-quarters  days  during  the  present  school  year.  We 
profit  considerably  by  having  a  normal  school  in  our  county.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  our  teachers  have  either  attended  the  normal  school  or  are  gradu- 
ates of  it.  Transportation  of  scholars  has  been  tried  in  one  district  con- 
taining two  schoolhouses,  and  was  found  to  work  successfully.  I  think 
that,  under  present  conditions  existing  in  this  county,  it  is  more  practicable 
for  one  or  two  adjoining  districts  to  consolidate  with  a  village  school  than 
it  is  for  the  schools  of  a  township  to  consolidate  and  build  a  school  in  the 
center  of  the  township.  The  latter  plan  is  likely,  however,  to  be  given  a 
trial  here,  and  I  hope  that,  if  tried,  it  will  prove  a  success.  The  condition  of 
the  roads  and  the  state  of  the  weather  are  important  factors  in  the  "consoli- 
dation" problem  here. 

JOHN  TURNER,  Superintendent. 

Cook.— The  past  two  years  have  been  very  favorable  in  many  respects. 
The  demand  for  first-grade  teachers  is  increasing,  and  wages  are  higher  now 
than  a  few  years  ago. 

All  the  districts  are  furnishing  text-books  free  to  pupils.  This  free  system 
is  much  cheaper,  and  better  in  all  ways,  than  where  private  ownership  pre- 
vailed. There  is  great  interest  in  school  libraries,  and  all  the  schools  except 
one  have  libraries. 

One  common  district  has,  during  the  past  year,  established  a  graded 
school  with  two  departments. 

We  are  encouraged  in  may  respects,  and  can  say  that  we  are  doing  very 
well  indeed. 

12  WM.  ELLQUIST,  Superintendent. 
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Cottonwood.— The  schools  of  Cottonwood  county  are  not  of  the  best,  we 
know,  but  we  are  also  confident  that  they  are  not  of  the  wTorst.  The  writer 
has  been  in  the  school  work  in  this  county  for  eleven  years  as  a  teacher  and 
superintendent,  and  in  looking  back  we  can  see  where  great  strides  have 
been  made  in  the  right  direction.  The  work  of  superintendent  is  spread 
over  so  much  ground  that  his  efforts  do  not  show  much  in  any  one  place, 
but  after  some  years  of  constant  hammering  at  hobbies  the  effect  will  be  felt. 
Such  has  been  our  observation,  and  such  wre  hope  will  be  our  experience. 

Our  greatest  trouble  is  the  lack  of  teachers,  and  mostly  experienced 
teachers.  With  a  large  number  of  apprentices  in  the  country  schools  and  a 
visit  from  the  superintendent  once  or  twice  a  term,  the  best  work  cannot  be 
expected.  About  a  quarter  of  the  schools  are  so  "kept"  every  year.  Some  of 
these  teach  better  the  first  year  than  ever  again,  but  nearly  all  improve  with 
experience,  and  the  teachers  who  stick  at  it  for  several  terms,  and  attend 
to  all  the  advantages  of  Reading  Circle  and  teachers'  meetings  are  jewels 
indeed,  and  we  have  a  goodly  number  of  them. 

It  is  the  rule  to  see  the  teachers  at  the  teachers'  meetings  several  times 
during  the  winter.  Roads  are  not  always  good,  but  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
to  see  a  young  man  drive  twenty  or  thirty  miles  on  a  Friday  night  once  a 
month  to  get  to  the  monthly  meeting.  We  have  had  a  regular  organization 
for  over  fifteen  jTears,  at  first  struggling,  but  at  last  with  an  average  atten- 
dance of  perhaps  forty  or  more.  Within  the  last  few  years  new  towns  have 
sprung  up  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  changing  the  trend  of  country 
travel,  so  it  has  been  decided  to  hold  the  meetings  at  the  different  villages 
in  the  county.  These  meetings  are  a  great  help  to  the  new  teachers,  and 
decidedly  a  part  of  our  school  system. 

We  have  free  books  in  all  the  schools,  although  the  last  annual  report 
does  not  show  it,  one  district  having  adopted  that  plan  only  this  year. 

About  half  of  the  schools  have  libraries.  This  is  a  small  part,  compared 
with  some  other  counties,  but  we  are  happy  to  know  that  the  part  of  our 
county  that  was  the  last  to  take  advantage  of  the  school  library  law  has  this 
year  sent  in  two  orders  for  books,  after  having  started  their  schools  but  a 
month  ago.  Two  orders  are  not  many,  but  knowing  the  conservative  char- 
acter of  the  people  that  sent  them  and  their  appreciation  of  a  good  thing, 
we  know  that  it  will  be  but  a  short  time  before  libraries  will  be  the  rule  and 
not  the  exception  in  that  section. 

The  school  buildings  in  this  county  are  improving  with  the  rest  of  the 
country.  The  little  twelve  by  eighteen  or  sixteen  by  twenty  is  disappearing, 
and  the  smallest  school  buildings  now  are  the  ones  that  ten  years  ago  were 
the  best,  and  were  pointed'  out  as  models.  The  size  that  is  built  to-day  is 
twenty-six  by  forty,  and  a  belfry  and  bell.  So  far  no  general  system  of  ven- 
tilation is  used,  but  the  matter  has  been  agitated,  and  we  confidently  expect 
that  after  this  no  new  building  will  go  up  without  a  system  of  ventilation 
being  put  in  when  it  will  cost  least. 

Trees,  or  attempts  at  them,  are  general,  but  such  attempts  have  so  far 
shown  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  and  pupils,  but  have  not  given  much 
shade.  The  fences  which  are  getting  to  be  common  around  the  school- 
houses  will,  however,  help  put  a  stop  to  the  ruthless  shattering  of  young 
America's  hope  for  shade  in  the  summer  months. 

One  strange  phase  of  the  school  matter  is  the  passing  of  the  resident 
landowner  and  the  advent  of  the  renter  in  some  localities. 

The  farmer  grows  old,  moves  to  town,  his  family  have  grown  up,  and  a 
renter,  a  young  man  without  children  of  school  age,  has  taken  his  place.  The 
school  population  suffers.  Such  is  not  the  rule,  as  the  poor  man  generally  has 
a  large  family,  but  in  one  district  in  this  county,  this  year,  there  are  no 
children  of  school  age  on  account  of  just  such  circumstances,  and  a  well 
appointed  schoolhouse  stands  empty. 

The  average  length  of  term  in  this  county  is  about  seven  months.  It 
should  be  longer,  but  the  average  attendance  in  days  is  so  much  lower  that 
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whether  the  lengthening  of  the  term  would  be  profitable  or  not  is  a  question. 
It  is  a  fact  that  where  the  term  is  shortest  the  average  attendance  was  best, 
local  conditions  bringing  about  this  effect. 

The  wages  of  the  teachers  range  from  thirty  to  fifty  dollars  per  month. 
Teachers  that  can  teach  German  for  one  hour  get  the  best  wages.  It  has 
been  impossible  to  get  as  many  first-grade  teachers  as  were  wanted,  and 
many  schools  that  would  have  paid  forty-five  dollars  for  a  first-grade  teach- 
er took  a  second-grade  after  waiting  for  a  month  after  school  should  have 
started,  in  the  vain  hope  of  getting  a  first.  Many  permits  have  been  written 
for  those  who  were  not  in  time  for  the  examinations,  and  some  third-grades 
were  issued,  the  preference  being  given  to  teachers  who  were  most  diligent 
in  the  Reading  Circle  work,  attendance  at  teachers'  meetings,  and  who  had 
a  record  for  "trying"  at  the  summer  school. 

The  state  aid  for  rural  schools  is  a  great  inducement  for  districts  to  get 
first-grade  teachers,  and  hence  the  supply  was  not  equal  to  the  demand. 

D.  R.  SAVAGE,  Superintendent. 

Crow  Wing.— I  am  pleased  to  note  improvement  in  educational  affairs  in 
this  county.  The  people  are  asking  for  better  teachers,  and  frequently  the 
inquiry  is,  "What  influence  will  that  teacher  have  upon  our  children?"  A 
number  of  new  and  modern  schoolhouses  have  been  built  and  school 
grounds  have  been  beautified  and  made  attractive.  Books  and  apparatus 
have  been  liberally  supplied.  Thanks  to  our  very  efficient  summer  schools, 
the  call  for  better  teachers  has  been  partially  met,  but  the  rush  of  settlers 
to  this  county  has  been  so  great  the  past  two  years  that  a  large  number  of 
new  districts  had  to  be  formed,  making  such  a  demand  for  teachers  that  the 
resident  body  of  teachers  was  not  siifficient  to  supply  the  number  called  for, 
and  we  had  to  import  a  number  of  teachers;  even  then  we  could  not  get  all 
the  first-grade  teachers  we  needed. 

Wages.— Wages  have  advanced  20  per  cent  in  the  past  year,  resulting  in 
a  corresponding  elevation  of  the  work  of  the  teachers,  which,  in  turn,  has 
raised  the  standard  of  intelligence  in  the  county. 

Examinations.— The  present  plan  of  examinations  has  done  much  to  re- 
lieve the  county  superintendent  of  a  large  amount  of  unpleasant  work,  and 
frees  him  from  a  peculiar  political  pressure,  from  which  he  is  glad  to  escape. 
A  more  difficult  set  of  examination  questions  than  those  provided  last  year 
would  be  advisable,  and  would  be  urged  upon  the  department  were  it  not 
feared  that  it  might  result  in  a  shrinkage  in  the  already  too  small  supply  of 
teachers,  an  under-prepared  teacher  being  better  than  no  teacher. 

Libraries.— Our  people  are  beginning  to  see  the  advantages  of  public  libra- 
ries, and  a  number  of  districts  have  availed  themselves  of  the  very  liberal 
assistance  offered  by  the  state,  and  have  secured  libraries  of  well  chosen 
books,  kept  in  beautiful  cases,  which  contribute  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
culture  and  refinement  of  the  school. 

Suggestions.— The  time  appointed  in  the  law  for  making  out  school  clerks' 
certificates  for  pay  should  be  changed  from  November  to  September.  Clerks 
who  have  done  their  duty  should  not  be  compelled'  to  wait  three  months  for 
their  pay. 

County  superintendents  should  be  given  authority  by  law  to  compel  a 
better  moral  and  sanitary  condition  of  outbuildings.  In  some  of  the  older 
communities  these  are  a  disgrace  to  a  civilized  community. 

The  law  allowing  county  superintendents  traveling  expenses  should  be 
made  mandatory  instead  of  permissive.  In  its  present  form  it  is  largely  a 
dead  letter. 

J.  A.  WILSON,  Superintendent. 

Dakota.— In  submitting  my  annual  report  of  the  conditions  of  our  rural 
schools  of  Dakota  county,  I  wish  to  state  that  the  schools  of  our  county  were 
never  in  a  more  flourishing  condition  than  during  the  past  year. 

Patrons,  pupils  and  teachers  are  beginning  to  realize  that  our  rural 
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schools  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be,  and  consequently  have  exerted'  them- 
selves more  than  ever  in  raising  their  standard. 

Nearly  fifty  state  certificates  were  procured  by  our  pupils  at  the  last  ex- 
amination, and  almost  forty  others  failed  by  only  a  small  margin. 

Schoolhouses  and  Ground's.— The  majority  of  schoolhouses  were  thorough- 
ly renovated  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  and  quite  a  few  were  re- 
modeled. 

Two  new  schoolhouses  were  built,  but,  am  very  sorry  to  say,  on  the  old 
"dry-goods-box"  plan.  Very  few  grounds  were  beautified  by  setting  out 
shrubs  and  planting  shade  trees.  I  have,  however,  suggested,  in  a  circular 
letter  to  the  clerks,  that  they  set  aside  a  small  part  of  their  grounds  for  a 
flower  garden  the  coming  year.  The  entire  absence  of  shade  trees  around 
the  majority  of  our  schools  is  very  much  regretted. 

Teachers.— The  character  of  the  work  done  by  the  teachers  was  very 
good. 

One  teachers'  convention,  known  as  the  ''Dakota  County  Educational  As- 
sociation" convention,  lasting  two  days,  was  held  at  Farmington,  and  attend- 
ed by  over  one  hundred'  teachers.  The  meeting  was  an  enthusiastic  one,  and 
very  instructive. 

We  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  monthly  teachers'  meeting,  and  con- 
sequently the  Reading  Circle  work  was  thereby  considerably  neglected. 

Teachers'  State  Certificates— In  my  estimation,  one  of  the  wisest  things 
the  Minnesota  Legislature  ever  did  was  the  passing  of  the  new  law  concern- 
ing the  certification  of  teachers.  Dakota  county  has  over  one  hundred  teach- 
ers holding  state  certificates,  thirty-two  of  whom  have  first-grades.  Twelve 
special  certificates  were  issued,  four  first,  three  second  and  five  third-grades. 

State  Aid.— For  the  year  ending  July  31,  1902,  Dakota  has  applied  for  state 
aid  for  seventeen  schools,  all  but  three  being  taught  by  teachers  holding  first- 
grade  state  certificates.  Right  here  1  desire  to  state  that,  in  my  opinion,  it 
is  a  wrong  policy  to  grant  state  aid  to  schools  taught  by  teachers  holding 
special  first-grade  certificates.  The  reason  is,  that  quite  a  few  of  the  older 
first-grade  teachers,  knowing  they  cannot  possibly  pass  a  successful  exam- 
ination, find  ready  excuses  for  absenting  themselves  from  these  state  ex- 
aminations, and  then  throw  themselves  on  the  mercy  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent to  grant  them  a  special  first-grade,  as  that  will  serve  the  same  pur- 
pcse.  I  should  be  pleased  to  see  that  part  of  the  law  so  amended  that  only 
such  schools  as  are  taught  by  teachers  holding  state  certificates  can  secure 
the  aid. 

Consolidation  of  Schools.— There  is  just  one  township  (Vermillion)  in  Da- 
kota county  where  consolidation  would  be  possible,  but  as  the  school  boa  i  ds 
of  the  respective  districts  are  not  on  friendly  relations  with,  each  other,  it 
will  therefore  be  impossible  to  do  anything  in  that  line  at  present.  From 
the  present  outlook,  I  feel  that  it  will  be  quite  a  few  years  before  anything 
definite  ''an  he  done  in  this  direction. 

Libraries.— Libraries  have  been  placed  in  eighl  schools  during  the  past 
year,  and  six  new  applications  nave  already  been  made  for  the  coining  year. 

C.  W.  MEYER,  Superintendent. 

DODGE.  This  county  lias  three  high  schools,  two  graded  schools,  two 
semi-graded  schools  and  seventy-six  rural  schools,  one  of  which  was  formed 
during  the  year  1901. 

'I'lir  high  schools,  the  graded,  the  semi-graded  and'  eight  rural  schools 
received  the  state  aid  last  year. 

The  interest  of  the  pupils  in  educational  matters  Is  very  great,  and  I  am 
proud  to  report  that  this  interest  is  increasing,  not  only  in  the  villages,  but 
in  the  rural  communities  as  well.  This  is  shown  in  the  demand  for  better 
teachers,  belter  schoolhouses,  better  apparatus,  increased  and  more  regular 
attendance,  and  in  the  tendency  of  school  officers  to  secure  the  services  of 
the  same  teachers  for  several  successive  years. 

Pour  new  schoolhouses  wera  Willi  in  Hie  rural  districts  and  live  were  sup- 
plied with  modern  ventilating  apparatus.    A  brick  schoolhouse,  costing  about 
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$15,000,  has  been  erected  at  West  Concord.  It  has  seven  grade  rooms,  with 
ample  halls  and  cloak  rooms,  laboratory  and  recitation  room.  It  is  steam- 
heated  and  well  ventilated. 

I  consider  the  consolidation  of  districts  advisable,  in  promoting  the  gen- 
eral efficiency  of  our  rural  schools.  While  this  county  cannot  boast  of  a  con- 
solidated district,  yet  I  believe  the  idea  has  taken  root.  The  question  of 
consolidation  is  being  discussed  by  the  people. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  school  year  six  common-school  diplomas  were 
issued  to  pupils  who  had  completed  the  common-school  course  of  study  and 
passed  the  county  superintendent's  eighth-grade  examination.  Others  receiv- 
ed passing  marks  in  one  or  more  subjects. 

I  am  so  well  pleased  with  the  interest  shown  by  teachers  and  pupils  in 
these  examinations  that  I  shall  continue  to  give  them,  and  expect  much 
better  results  next  year. 

EDGAR  O.  WILSON,  Superintendent. 


Douglas.— It  has  been  the  aim,  during  the  past  two  years,  to  unify,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  school  work  done  in  this  county.  The  system  of  state  inspec- 
tion seems  to  have  divided  our  school  system  into  three  separate  and  distinct 
institutions,  where  but  one  should  exist.  We  have  a  high  school,  located  at 
Alexandria,  and  two  graded  schools— one  at  Osakis  and  one  at  Evansville. 
The  high  school  at  Alexandria  is  one  institution,  the  graded  schools  at  Osakis 
and  Evansville  is  a  second,  and  the  ninety-two  semi-graded  and  rural  schools 
of  the  county  is  a  third  institution.  In  the  past  the  work  in  the  latter, 
although  each  school  was  well  organized,  was  independent  of  the  work  done 
in  the  rest  of  the  county.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  difficult  for  a  coun- 
ty superintendent  to  harmonize  matters,  and  bring  these  various  institutions 
close  enough  together  so  they  can  recognize  efficiency  in  each  other.  While 
the  law  contemplates  a  general  supervision  by  the  county  superintendent 
over  all  the  schools  in  the  county,  whether  independent  or  common,  neverthe- 
less those  schools  which  come  under  the  supervision  of  the  high  and  graded 
school  school  inspectors  have  a  very  strong  tendency  to  recognize  only  that 
element  in  school  inspection  necessary  in  obtaining  the  state  aid.  Now,  since 
these  various  inspectors  seldom  if  ever  have  anything  in  common,  or  even 
visit,  the  county  superintendent,  there  must  necessarily  develop  separate 
institutions  representing  each  division  of  inspection.  This  is  not  so  much 
the  fault  of  the  officers  as  it  is  the  result  of  a  faulty  system.  There  is  not 
room  enough  in  Douglas  county  for  three  separate  school  systems. 

Something  should  be  done  to  make  it  unnecessary  for  a  county  superin- 
tendent to  spend  so  much  of  his  time  and  energy  in  simply  getting  ready 
to  work.  In  this  county  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  so  organize  the  various 
schools  that  no  matter  how  small  the  school  may  be  which  the  child  attends, 
that  school  shall  have  a  definite  course  which  is  preparatory  to  something 
higher,  whether  it  be  a  graded  school,  a  high  school,  a  normal  school,  or 
the  agricultural  college  at  the  University.  Also,  those  graded  schools  which 
are  not  able  to  sustain  more  than  one  or  two  years  of  high  school  work  have 
a  course  of  study  so  arranged  that  when  completed  by  the  student  it  gives 
him  a  diploma  that  permits  him  to  enter  the  high  school  of  the  county  at 
the  exact  point  where  he  left  off  in  the  school  from  which  he  has  just  been 
graduated.  In  this  way  it  is  made  possible  for  a  child  living  out  in  the 
country  to  have  the  same  incentives  to  advance  in  his  school  work  as  has  the 
more  fortunate  child  living  in  the  larger  and  wealthier  districts  able  to  sup- 
port a  high  school. 

Common  School  Examinations.— The  system  of  common  school  examina- 
tions mentioned  in  the  report  made  two  years  ago  has  been  continued  with 
but  slight  changes.  Examinations  are  now  given  but  once  a  year,  instead  of 
twice  a  year,  as  formerly.  The  last  examination  was  conducted  by  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  St.  Cloud  normal  school  as  an  experiment.  Questions  were  issued 
by  them  and  the  examination  conducted  in  the  usual  manner,  only  the  faculty 
of  the  normal  school  reviewed  the  papers  and  issued  a  certificate  in  the  sub- 
ject in  which  the  pupil  passed.    This  certificate  excuses  the  holder  from 
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taking  an  examination  in  that  subject  when  entering  the  normal  school.  As 
a  result,  a  number  of  the  graduates  of  the  common  schools  are  now  enrolled 
in  the  St.  Cloud  normal,  taking  the  certificate  course.  In  this  way  it  is 
expected  that  the  normal  will  supply  the  county  with  professionally  trained 
teachers. 

Truant  Law.— The  compulsory  attendance  law  has  proven  a  failure  in 
this  county.  School  officers  refuse  to  prosecute  their  neighbors  for  not  send- 
ing their  children  to  school.  The  law  should  provide  non-resident  truant  offi- 
cers or  be  repealed. 

First-Grade  Teachers— More  schools  are  now  seeking  the  state  aid  than 
can  be  supplied  with  first-grade  teachers. 

Teachers'  Meetings  and  Professional  Certificates.— Teachers'  district  and 
county  meetings  are  held  in  connection  with  the  Reading  Circle  work.  Two 
meetings  a  year  are  held  at  the  county  seat.  One  meeting  each  month  at  one 
of  five  central  points  is  also  held,  as  the  teachers  have  evinced  considerable 
interest  in  them. 

Teachers'  professional  certificates  are  not  issued  for  the  same  length  of 
time  as  are  the  state  certificates,  being  valid  for  three  months  only.  Exami- 
nations for  these  professional  certificates  are  held'  the  second  Monday  in 
August  and  the  last  Saturdays  in  November,  February  and  May.  All  teach- 
ers are  required  to  take  these  examinations  unless  excused.  Those  excused 
from  taking  the  August  examination  must  attend  the  summer  school,  and 
those  excused  from  the  other  examinations  must  attend  the  teachers'  meet- 
ings. 

School  Officers'  Meetings.— Once  each  year,  at  various  parts  of  the  county, 
a  meeting  of  the  school  officers  is  called.  A  program  with  reading  of  papers 
by  the  officers  on  subjects  of  interest  to  them  is  rendered.  School  laws  are 
examined  and  discussed.  Before  coming  to  the  meeting  each  clerk  is  request- 
ed to  make  a  list  of  the  supplies  that  are  needed  for  his  school  during  the 
next  year.  These  supplies  are  furnished  him  by  the  superintendent  at  the 
meeting,  relieving  the  office  from  a  great  deal  of  correspondence. 

These  meetings  have  been  a  success,  and  agents  with  "short  cuts  to 
knowledge"  charts,  etc.,  as  a  consequence,  have  been  unable  to  do  business 
in  this  county. 

Summer  School.— The  work  done  in  the  summer  school  this  summer  fol- 
lowed the  plan  of  the  two  preceding  schools. 

The  summer  school  is  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  school 
system  in  this  county.  The  only  fault  found  with  the  school  is  the  length  of 
term.  Four  weeks  is  hardly  long  enough  to  accomplish  the  amount  of  work 
needed  to  be  done.  It  is  here  that  the  teacher,  mingling  with  coworkers  and 
educators,  studying  for  a  short  time  the  work  which  her  profession  calls  her 
to  do,  receives  a  fresh  inspiration,  and  goes  forth  to  her  work  with  renewed 
vigor,  carrying  to  the  little  boys  and'  girls  of  the  prairies  and  woodlands  the 
messages  brought  by  the  instructors. 

CLEVE  W.  VAN  DYKE,  Superintendent. 


Fabibatjlt. — Herewith  I  submit  my  second  annual  report  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  schools  oi  Faribault  county.  While  the  year,  ;is  n  whole,  has  been 
a  prosperous  one,  there  are  many  discouraging  features  about  the  work  of 
education  in  the  rural  schools  of  this  county.  There  is  the  ever-perplexing 
problem  of  how  to  secure  competent  teachers.  About  twenty  schools  applied 
for  first-grade  teachers,  and  only  fourteen  were  able  to  secure  them.  Thus, 
I  had  left  over  one  hundred  rural  schools,  and  about  fifty  licensed  teachers  to 
supply  those  schools.  To  make  a  single  body  occupy  more  than  one  place 
at  a  time  I  knew  to  be  a  physical  impossibility,  so  that  a  great  many  permits 
had  to  be  issued  to  make  up  the  deficit  in  the  teaching  force.  While  some  of 
these  raw  recruits  did  excellent  work,  and,  with  experience,  will  make 
Strong  teachers,  it  is  apparent.  Ihat  this  condition  tends  not  to  good  schools. 
If  the  twenty-three  schools  having  fewer  than  fifteen  scholars,  or  the 
thirty-two  sc1hm>Is  haying  fewer  than  twenty  scholars,  could  have  been  com- 
bined with  adjoining  districts,  under  strong  teachers,  one  element  of  the  deli- 
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cit  difficulty  would  have  been  eliminated,  and  the  services  of  thirty  inexpe- 
rienced teachers  could  have  been  dispensed  with,  Consolidation  of  weak 
districts,  then,  is  an  end  to  be  striven  for.  Several  public  meetings  have  been 
held  in  the  county,  and  able  speakers  have  presented  the  advantages  of  con- 
solidation, but  no  decisive  step  has  yet  been  taken  in  that  direction,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  people  in  the  rural  districts  fear  an  inun- 
dation of  taxes.  While  this  fear  holds  possession  of  the  public  mind,  I  see 
no  hope  of  greatly  improving  the  rural  schools.  Some  twenty  of  the  best 
schools  have  been  carefully  graded,  but  the  grades  are  small  and  hard  to 
maintain,  owing  to  irregular  attendance  and  other  interruptions.  In  fact,  the 
rural  schools  of  this  county  are  degenerating,  are  dying  a  slow  death.  The 
number  enrolled  in  the  rural  schools  of  this  county  last  year  was  sixteen  less 
than  the  number  enrolled  the  year  before,  while  the  number  enrolled  in  the 
independent  districts  was  fifty-four  more  than  were  enrolled  in  the  same 
schools  last  year.  The  growth  in  school  population  seems  practically  at  a 
standstill,  while  965  pupils  in  the  county  failed  to  attend  school  forty  days. 
The  country  pupils  are  quitting  the  country  schools  and  are  going  to  the  vil- 
lages to  get  their  education.  Centralization  would,  doubtless,  check  this  ten- 
dency. The  average  rural  school,  with  its  dingy  house,  poorly  lighted,  poorly 
heated,  and  poorly  ventilated,  offers  few  attractions  to  the  average  boy  or 
girl,  and,  while  imprisoned  there  for  six  hours  per  day,  they  find  nothing  in 
their  surroundings  to  inspire  them  with  high  ideals  or  lofty  aspirations. 

How  shall  we  secure  competent  teachers?  The  normal  schools  furnish  10 
per  cent  of  our  rural  school  teachers,  and  the  high  schools  furnish  us  33  per 
cent.  To  the  high  schools,  then,  we  must  look  for  the  most  of  our  teachers. 
I  believe  every  graduate  from  an  accredited  high  school  ought  to  be  legally 
entitled  to  a  second-grade  certificate,  and,  after  eight  months  of  successful 
service  in  teaching,  ought  to  be  entitled  to  a  first-grade  state  certificate. 

Arbor  and  Bird  Day— While  many  districts  observed  Arbor  Day  in  a  per- 
functory and  half-hearted  manner,  only  one  rural  school  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  the  occasion,  when  the  officers  and  patrons  of  the  district,  with  the 
pupils  and  teacher,  turned  out  and  planted  seventy-two  thrifty  trees,  built  a 
neat  fence  around  the  school  ground,  and  cared  for  the  trees  until  their  life 
and  growth  were  assured. 

Free  Text-Books.— Some  forty-two  districts  have  provided  free  text-books 
in  the  last  ten  years,  but  many  of  the  texts  are  worn  out,  and  in  many  cases 
have  not  been  replaced. 

Libraries. — Fifty-two  districts  in  the  county  have  libraries.  Substantial 
growth  is  noticeable  in  this  line,  as  during  the  year  1901  six  districts  pur- 
chased new  dictionaries  and  fifteen  received  aid  from  the  library  fund,  while 
ia  1902  twelve  districts  purchased  dictionaries  and  eighteen  received  aid  for 
libraries.  Many4of  the  books  on  our  lists  supplied  by  the  library  contractor 
are  poorly  adapted  to  library  use,  and  some  are  actually  dearer  than  the 
prices  which  obtain  in  the  open  market.  This  ought  not  to  be  so.  If  a  single 
firm  is  to  supply  all  our  books,  that  firm  ought  to  furnish  them  at  the  lowest 
possible  figure. 

J.  E.  OILMAN,  Superintendent. 


Fillmore.— In  sending  you  my  sixth  biennial  report,  I  find  much  that  is 
gratifying  in  the  condition  of  our  schools,  and  still  much  more  to  be  desired. 

There  has  been  some  advance  in  the  average  wages  paid  teachers,  yet  to- 
day, as  far  as  the  rural  schools  are  concerned,  this  is  the  most  serious  handi- 
cap in  their  condition.  It  is  a  wonder  that  any  young  man  can  be  found  who 
would  be  willing  to  teach  in  a  rural  school  at  the  average  price  now  paid. 
The  crudest  kind  of  labor  brings  better  pay  than  the  rural  school  teacher 
receives.  The  scarcity  of  laborers  everywhere  has  drawn  heavily  on  the  sup- 
ply of  rural  school  teachers,  and  the  brightest  and  most  active  young  men, 
and  young  women,  too,  find  other  employment  more  remunerative.  Under  the 
present  condition  of  labor  and  expenses,  the  average  wages  of  male  teachers 
in  our  rural  schools  should  not  be  below  $50  per  month,  instead  of  $38,  and  of 
female  teachers  not  below  $40,  instead  of  $31,  as  they  are  now.    The  wages 
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must  be  such  as  to  induce  the  stronger  class  of  young  people  to  teach  school. 

Longer  Terms.— Another  advancement  noticed  in  our  report  is  the  gradual 
increase  from  year  to  year  in  the  length  of  school  provided  for.  The  average 
length  of  school  now  is  seven  and  one-fourth  months,  as  against  six  and  one- 
fifth  months  ten  years  ago.  Ninety  fall  terms  are  now  in  session,  against 
fifty  ten  years  ago. 

Salary  of  County  Superintendents.— While  the  wages  paid  teachers  have 
not  increased  in  the  same  ratio  as  those  paid  other  laborers,  there  has  been 
some  increase  all  along  the  line.  This  is  not  true  of  the  salary  of  county 
superintendents.  In  only  a  very  few  instances  has  the  county  paid  the  super- 
intendent any  more  than  was  paid  ten  or  more  years  ago,  while  his  annual  ex- 
penses have  necessarily  increased  very  materially.  Many  years  ago  teachers 
taught  school  at  so  much  per  month  and  boarded  around.  In  like  manner, 
and  continued  until  a  later  date,  the  superintendent  visited  the  schools,  and 
found  his  keep  mainly  among  the  farming  community.  This  custom,  like  that 
of  boarding  around,  is  also  becoming  obsolete.  In  large  counties  the  expense 
incurred  in  visiting  the  schools  is  not  less  than  $3  a  day,  all  things  considered. 
No  other  county  officer  has  any  such  expense.  When  he  does,  the  county  or 
other  party  pays  it.  The  present  condition  of  things  would  demand  a  change 
in  the  law,  whereby  the  necessary  expense  of  visiting-  the  schools  should  be 
paid  by  the  county,  as  it  is  done  for  all  like  work  everywhere  else.  The 
changed  condition  demands  this  provision  in  the  law.  To  expect  a  county 
superintendent  to  board  on  his  constituency,  as  was  the  custom  some  years 
ago,  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  times. 

Better  Schoolhouses.— We  know  of  no  more  important  work  for  the  benefit 
of  our  rural  schools  than  was  brought  out  in  the  lectures  given  us  during 
the  summer  school  by  Superintendent  O.  T.  Bright,  of  Chicago.  Superin- 
tendent Bright  discussed  very  thoroughly  the  matter  of  building,  furnish- 
ing and'  decorating  the  rural  schoolhouse.  Mr.  Bright  expressed  some 
surprise  to  find  that  halC  of  the  rural  schoolhouses  in  this  county  were 
heated  and  ventilated  with  furnaces,  and  still  more  surprise  when  in- 
formed that  telephone  lines  connected  nearly  every  farmhouse  in  the 
county.  He  was  also  pleased  to  find  some  modern  schoolhouses  in  the 
county  lighted  on  but  one  side  of  each  room,  with  steam  heat  and  fan 
ventilation.  One  of  the  best  schoolhouses  in  the  county  is  now  being 
completed  at  Harmony.  Harmony  is  a  common  school  district,  yet  it  has 
a  ten-room  building,  including  laboratory,  library  room  and  office,  all  heated 
by  steam,  with  warm-air  ventilation  in  addition.  Each  room  has  windows 
on  the  left  side  of  the  room  and  hyloplate  blackboards  instead  of  slate.  We 
hope  the  new  blackboards  will  prove  satisfactory.  This  is  an  experiment. 
We  hope  something  satisfactory  can  be  found  to  do  away  with  slate  black- 
boards. There  should  be  no  place  for  them  in  the  schoolroom.  They  are  too 
noisy,  too  dirty  and  too  disagreeable  to  the  touch  for  schoolroom  use.  If  the 
hyloplate  will  wear,  it  will  be  better. 

Summer  Training  Schools.— No  solution,  Mr.  Olsen,  seems  to  have  been 
reached  by  you  and  other  educators  regarding  the  summer  school  problem. 
Ail  seem  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  sonic  other  plan  than  the  present  one 
should  be  adopted.  I  am  not  prepared  to  offer  any  suggestion  at  this  time, 
it  is  evident  thai  with  the  radical  change  in  the  method  of  examination  of 
teachers  throughout  the  state,  depriving  the  county  superintendent  of  his 
most  powerful  influence,  came  the  passing  of  the  present  form  of  summer 
training  school.  I  am  satisfied  that  if  the  schools  are  made  fewer  in  number, 
more  centralized,  either  held  at  normal  schools  or  other  places,  certain 
certificate  credits  will  have  to  be  given  to  induce  a  large  attendance.  I  am 
inclined  to  the  opinion  that  a  training  school  should  have  no  shorter  than  a 
two  months'  term,  that  it  should  open  no  later  than  June  1st,  and  continue 
at  least  two  months,  and  that  no  student  should  be  licensed  as  a  teacher 
who  has  not  taken  at  least  two  months'  preparatory  work. 

Consolidation  of  Rural  Schools.— Nearly  two  years  have  passed  since  the 
law  was  placed  on  the  statute  books  providing  for  the  consolidation  of  rural 
BChOolB,  and  up  to  this  dale  we  know  of  no  successful  operation  of  this  law. 
Two  attempts  have  been  made  in  this  county  to  form  a  rural  graded  school 
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under  this  law,  one  by  the  consolidation  of  three  districts  and  another  by 
the  union  of  four.  In  each  case,  while  all  the  districts  made  out  petitions, 
as  provided  for,  when  the  vote  was  taken  one  district  in  each  case  failed  to 
vote  for  the  measure,  and  the  scheme  was  defeated.  This  measure  seems  a 
very  difficult  one  to  get  established,  and  much  missionary  work  must  be  done 
by  some  one  or  many  before  the  rural  school  voters  will  be  converted  to  the 
new  methods.  We  had  some  hopes  that  Fillmore  county  would  take  the  lead 
in  adopting  this  new  method,  but  will  gladly  yield  the  honor  to  any  other 
county  that  will  set  the  example. 

H.  W.  BUELL,  Superintendent. 


Freeborx.— In  submitting  this  report  I  wish  to  say  that  the  work  done 
by  the  teachers  of  this  county  during  the  past  two  years  has  been  very  satis- 
factory- Members  of  school  boards  and  patrons  generally  have  shown  much 
interest  in  the  work. 

Teachers'  Meetings.— The  Freeborn  County  Teachers'  Association  holds  its 
meetings  monthly.  Ten  meetings  were  held  during  the  past  year.  School 
district  officers  have  met  with  the  teachers  in  two  of  these  meetings,  and 
have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  discussions.  The  meetings  have  been  well 
attended  and  have  resulted  in  much  good. 

Summer  School.— This  year's  summer  school  was  a  very  successful  one. 
The  corps  of  instructors  were  strong  and  faithful  workers.  We  enrolled  141 
teachers,  and  all  expressed  themselves  as  being  well  pleased  with  the  re- 
sults. 

School  Libraries.— Ninety-six  of  the  rural  schools  have  libraries,  and 
many  of  them  are  well  read.  Several  additions  of  carefully  selected  books 
have  been  made  to  the  old  libraries  during  the  year,  and  two  new  libraries 
have  been  added.  Teachers  are  encouraging  the  pupils  to  read,  but  the  in- 
terest shown  by  the  pupils  along  this  line  is  not  what  it  should  be. 

Free  Text-Books.— One  hundred  and  thirteen  districts  now  furnish  text- 
books free  to  pupils. 

Schoolhouses  and  Grounds.— Considerable  has  been  done  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  schoolhouses  and  grounds  during  the  past  year.  Six  new 
schoolhouses  have  been  built.  In  five  of  these  the  matter  of  lighting  and 
ventilation  has  been  given  careful  attention. 

Forty-seven  districts  planted  trees  on  Arbor  Day,  and  in  many  of  the 
districts  appropriate  exercises  were  held. 

GEO.  P.  LATTIN,  Superintendent. 


Graxt.— I  herewith  present  my  biennial  report  of  the  schools  of  Grant 
county. 

Upon  the  whole,  our  progress  in  educational  matters  has  been  satisfactory. 
Along  many  lines  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement. 

New  School  Buildings  and  Repairs.— Several  new  school  buildings  have 
been  built  during  the  last  two  years,  and  two  are  under  construction  at  the 
present  time.  I  have  taken  special  pains  to  see  the  school  boards  in  regard 
to  the  ventilation,  heating  and  lighting  of  these  buildings.  The  school  boards 
are  not  only  willing,  but  are  glad,  to  discard  the  box-car  model  for  a  school- 
house  and  put  them  up  on  a  neat  and  up-to-date  plan  when  it  is  once  present- 
ed to  them  in  the  proper  light. 

Many  of  the  districts  have  repaired  their  buildings  by  putting  in  new 
foundations,  floors  and  other  improvements,  building  new  outhouses  and  oth- 
erwise improving  the  grounds. 

Lack  of  Teachers.— The  county  is  short  of  experienced  teachers,  although 
the  wages  for  the  same  have  been  raised  nearly  $5  per  month  during  the  last 
two  years.  Especially  do  I  find  this  true  in  regard  to  first-grade  teachers.  It 
is  impossible  to  fill  the  demand  for  these.  The  $100  state  aid  is  very  popular 
with  us.  But  above  this,  the  school  districts  realize  the  fact  that  a  first- 
grade  teacher  has  every  chance  on  her  side  to  teach  a  first-class  school,  while 
a  third-grade  teacher  is  all  too  apt  to  teach  a  third-class  school. 
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The  new  law  has  had  the  effect  in  the  county,  that  I  expected  it  would, 
of  rooting  out  the  poorer  teachers  and  leaving  us  a  higher  grade  to  work  with. 
But.  this  trouble  is  one  that  time  will  cure,  and  the  law,  in  my  opinion, 
should  not  be  materially  changed.  Since  my  last  report,  the  state  board  has 
granted  us  two  high  schools,  and  I  hope  we  shall  soon  be  able  to  overcome 
the  difficulty  of  a  shortage  in  teachers. 

Consolidation.— During  the  past  year  there  has  been  considerable  discus- 
sion about  the  plan  of  consolidation  of  schools,  so  as  to  get  the  graded 
schools  into  the  country.  The  plan  is  gaining  friends  every  day,  which  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  a  year  ago  the  champions  of  consolidation  were  few, 
while  at  the  present  time  there  are  communities  where  a  majority  favor  the 
plan.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  at  the  spring  election  two  townships,  at  least, 
will  vote  upon  the  proposition. 

Summer  School.— This  summer  Grant  county  was  favored  with  a  summer 
school,  for  which  it  has  no  excuse  to  offer  other  than  the  one  that  it  was  not 
attended  by  as  large  a  number  of  teachers  as  I  had  hoped  would  take  advan- 
tage of  the  chance  offered  to  improve  themselves  in  their  work.  Those  at- 
tending are  unanimous  in  pronouncing  it  a  success. 

Some  of  the  causes  for  non-attendance  are,  that  a  large  percentage  of  our 
teachers  are  non-residents,  and  attend  in  their  home  counties;  some  others 
holding  certificates  for  two  and  five  years  did  not  attend. 

I  am  in  hopes  to  see  the  University  and  normal  schools  have  continuous 
sessions,  whereby  our  country  teachers  may  have  a  chance  to  attend  a  term 
of  ten  or  twelve  weeks'  duration  under  instructors  thoroughly  qualified  for 
this  special  work.  It  will  aid  the  teacher  individually  and  benefit  the  county 
wherein  she  teaches. 

Grade  Work.— The  schools  of  the  county  are  roughly  graded,  but  it  is  im- 
possible for  a  teacher  in  a  rural  school,  where  there  are  from  twenty  to  thirty 
classes  per  day,  to  do  good  grade  work.  Examinations  are  given  in  the  sixth 
and  7th  grades,  and  diplomas  issued,  which  are  accepted  by  the  graded 
schools. 

Libraries.— I  am  glad  to  state  that  the  districts  are  keeping  awake  to  the 
library  privileges  offered  by  the  state.  Several  districts  have  increased  their 
libraries  during  the  past  year.  There  is  one  trouble  which  too  often  occurs. 
Some  inexperienced  person  is  given  the  opportunity  to  select  the  books  for 
pupils,  most  of  whom  are  below  the  seventh  grade,  and  they  too  often  select 
books  which  they  desire  to  read,  rather  than  consult  the  true  object  of  the 
library— the  benefit  of  the  children. 

Consultations.— It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  note  the  greater  number  of 
school  officers  who  consult  me  in  regard  to  the  needs  of  their  school  districts. 

In  hiring  teachers,  planning  new  schoolhouses,  buying  school  furniture 
and  apparatus,  and  the  general  work  of  the  district,  a  superintendent  is  of 
value  to  his  county  in  exact  ratio  as  he  is  used. 

GEO.  L.  WOODWORTH,  Superintendeut. 

Goodhue.— 1.  Schoolhouses  and  Equipment— During  the  List  two  years 
four  new  schoolhouses  have  been  built  in  this  county.  They  have  to  some 
extent  been  constructed  according  to  modern  plans.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that 
all  districts  could  not  secure  their  plans  from  the  state  department,  as  we 
feel  thai  through  such  means,  more  than  any  other,  could  our  new  school- 
houses  be  really  "new." 

A  number  of  districts  have  installed  furnaces  or  jacketed  stoves,  and 
many  intend  to  do  so  this  fall. 

New  and  modern  text-books  are  being  introduced  quite  uniformly. 

Necessary  apparatus  is  being  provided.    Various  fakes  have  visited  the 
county,  but  have  done  little  business. 

2.    Consolidation.— So  far,  this  plan  has  not  been  tried  in  our  county.  It 
was  discussed  quite  extensively  in  one  locality  a  year  ago,  but  failed  to  win  ' 
the  confidence  of  the  majority  of  t ho  citizens.    The  number  of  natural  cen- 
ters In  the  county  is  a  condition  favorable  to  the  new  plan.    An  objection 
exists  in  the  universal  good  condition  of  our  present  schoolhouses.  Then, 
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too,  people  hesitate  before  adopting  a  plan  that  has  not  been  tried  and  proven 
a  success  in  their  own  locality.  As  soon  as  the  experiment  has  been  success- 
fully made  in  this  state,  it  will  be  easier  to  convince  the  people  of  a  locality 
of  the  value  of  the  system. 

3.  Summer  Schools.— We  have,  during  the  last  three  years,  had  three 
very  successful  summer  schools.  Their  enrollment  and  average  attendance 
was  as  follows: 

Average 
Enrollment.  Attendance. 

1900    95  83 

1901   130  116 

1902   114  95 


During  this  time  our  opinions  regarding  summer  schools  have  crystallized 
into  the  following:  1.  Summer  schools  must  be  local,  in  order  to  be  of  the 
greatest  use  to  the  greatest  number.  Centralized  summer  schools  have  a 
field  in  providing  opportunities  for  special  work.  They  cannot  take  the  place 
of  the  local  school.  2.  They  should  be  held  every  two  or  three  years,  and 
should  last  six  or  eight  weeks.  3.  There  should  be  some  provision  for  a 
more  satisfactory  relation  of  the  school  to  the  county  superintendent.  Now, 
if  the  superintendent  teaches  in  the  school— and  he  should  do  so,— he  must 
do  it  for  nothing,  and,  if  the  school  is  not  located  in  his  home  town,  he  must 
stand  considerable  extra  expense.  The  fact  that  superintendents  have  been 
willing  to  do  this  gives  testimony  of  more  patience  and  accommodation  than 
ought  to  be  necessary.  4.  Although  the  principal  work  of  summer  schools 
must  be  of  the  "patchwork?  kind,  it  ought  to  be  possible,  if  the  term  is 
lengthened  to  six  or  eight  weeks,  to  introduce  more  system  into  the  work 
than  is  done  at  present. 

4.  Miscellaneous. — We  have  continued  to  use  the  common  school  exam- 
inations, monthly  report  cards,  furnished  by  the  county,  and  diplomas  of 
honor  for  good  and  perfect  attendance. 

Before  the  close  of  the  summer  school  a  Teachers'  Professional  Library 
Association  was  organized.  Its  purpose  is  to  secure  books  on  teaching  and 
circulate  them  among  the  teachers. 

During  the  coming  year  a  monthly  paper  will  be  published  in  the  interests 
of  the  common  schools.  It  will  be  sent  to  every  school  officer  and  teacher  in 
the  county,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  a  means  of  securing  more  co-operation  of 
school  officers  and  teachers,  and  thus  further  the  progress  of  the  schools. 

JULIUS  BORAAS,  Superintendent. 


Hexnepix.— In  addition  to  my  statistical  report,  filed  in  your  office,  I  here- 
with submit  the  following  regarding  general  school  conditions: 

Where  new  buildings  have  been  built  or  changes  made  in  old  ones,  ven- 
tilation systems  have  been  added.  I  consider  heating  and  ventilation  worth 
more  attention  than  is  usually  given  them.  County  superintendents  should 
endeavor,  by  means  of  circular  letters,  at  least  once  a  year,  to  place  the  sub- 
ject before  the  members  of  all  school  boards.  All  those  who  have  new 
buildings  in  view  gladly  receive  such  suggestions,  while  otherwise  the  matter 
might  receive  no  attention  whatever. 

State  High  School  Examinations.— These  examinations  are  being  held  in 
eight  central  points  in  the  county,  in  addition  to  the  high  and  graded  schools; 
and  I  find  them  very  useful  in,  to  some  extent,  reviving  interest  in  the  sev- 
enth and  eighth  grades,  which  are  usually  in  a  state  of  stagnation,  unless 
some  definite  object  is  in  view. 

Two  examinations  a  year  is  better  than  one  for  the  country  boys  and 
girls,  as  many  of  them  leave  school  before  the  May  examinations.  If  it  were 
possible  to  arrange  for  one  of  these  examinations,  say,  about  the  middle  of 
March,  it  would  be  better  still.  Many  country  boys  cannot  enter  school  until 
November,  and  must  leave  the  last  of  March.  If,  at  a  March  examination, 
they  could  get  a  state  high  school  board  certificate  in  some  subject,  it  woulci 
be  an  inducement  to  bring  them  back  another  year. 
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Teachers'  Examinations.— The  new  law  has  done  much  to  better  the  con- 
dition of  the  teacher,  and,  consequently,  the  school.  A  few  years  ago,  when 
teachers  could  be  turned  out  at  any  time,  school  boards  were  slow  to  hire, 
and  often  left  the  subject  of  hiring  till  a  week  or  ten  days  before  school 
time.  Then,  if  they  couldn't  readily  engage  a  teacher,  some  far-off  relation 
or  wife's  cousin  was  qualified  to  hold  the  position.  I  am  not  slurring  any 
county  superintendent.  We  were  all  in  the  same  boat.  Now,  trustees  hire  as 
soon  as  a  fit  teacher  presents  herself,  and  the  unfortunate  districts  will  glad- 
ly wait  a  month  or  two  months  for  the  next  normal  graduating  class. 

Consolidation.— We  have  no  practical  knowledge  of  its  working  in  Hen- 
nepin county,  though  I  look  for  a  move  in  this  direction  this  year,  and  can 
see  many  benefits  that  our  schools  may  derive  from  consolidation. 

Text-Books.— Free  text-books  are  in  95  per  cent  of  our  rural  schools,  and 
I  hope  before  another  year  to  be  able  to  report  that  every  district  in  the 
county  has  free  books. 

Teachers'  Meetings.— Our  teachers  meet  at  the  court  house  once  a  month, 
with  and  average  attendance  of  eighty-one,  and  considering  the  difficulties 
many  of  them  encounter  in  getting  to  the  city  from  their  schools,  I  am  ex- 
ceedingly pleased  with  this  attendance. 

Few  of  our  rural  teachers  become  members  of  the  state  association,  on 
account  of  their  salaries  not  being  large  enough  to  grant  them  the  opportuni- 
ty to  attend.  If  the  membership  fee  could  be  reduced  to  25  cents,  I  would 
guarantee  five  times  as  large  a  membership  from  Hennepin  as  we  had  last 
year. 

D.  C.  MACKENZIE,  Superintendent. 

Houston.— Our  schools  are  slowly  progressing,  but  yet  we  feel  that  there 
is  a  slight  improvement  from  year  to  year.  We  feel  especially  handicapped 
in  obtaining  teachers  with  the  requisite  education.  A  few  we  get  from  the 
normal  schools  and  a  few  more  -we  get  from  neighboring  high  schools,  most- 
ly from  La  Crosse  and  Rushford,  but  most  of  our  teachers  we  get  from  the 
grades  in  our  village  schools,  and  even  a  few  are  crammed  for  the  teachers' 
examinations  in  the  country  schools.  Caledonia  has  the  only  high  school  in 
the  county,  and  while  it  is  probably  above  the  average  as  a  high  school,  it  is 
too  young  to  have  helped  us  much,  the  first  class  of  six  graduating  last  spring. 
As  a  rule  the  principals  of  graded  and  semi-graded  schools  seem  to  measure 
their  success  by  the  number  they  are  able  to  cram  for  the  teachers'  exam- 
ination, and  as  we  have  to  depend  mainly  on  those  village  schools  as  a 
source  from  which  to  obtain  our  teachers,  we  must  advance  slowly  as  they 
advance. 

There  is  only  a  small  increase  in  the  length  of  terms  since  a  year  ago,  but 
the  average  attendance  in  days  by  each  pupil  has  increased  from  seventy-two 
to  sevontv-eight.  This  more  regular  attendance  speaks  more  than  anything 
else  for  the  improvement  of  our  county  schools.  Too  many  pupils  attend  too 
Irregularly  to  he  reached  by  the  teacher)  and  they  are  often  a  hindrance  to 
the  work  of  the  school. 

Two  good  school  buildings  were  built  during  the  last  year.  Six  districts 
have  sroted  to  build  new  schoolhouses  this  fall  or  netx  spring.  Some  have 
postponed  the  work  until  spring,  on  account,  of  impossibility  of  obtaining 
workmen.  Several  furnaces  have  been  placed  in  old  schoolhouses,  and  new 
schoolhouses  are  generally  heated  by  furnace. 

Tin;  summer  schools  have  been  very  successful  in  our  county  the  last  three 
years,  and  we  have  very  sorely  needed'  this  help. 

ln  Hie  consolidation  of  districts  and  transportation  of  pupils  we  shall  no 

doubt  find  the  help  needed  for  the  improvement  of  our  county  schools,  as  it 
will  surely  help  the  regularity  of  attendance,  increase  the  enthusiasm  or 
school  spirit,  give  us  better  teachers  and  many  other  good  things.  Some  parts 
of  our  county  are  too  rugged,  people  will  tell  us,  but  it  will  be  found  on  closer 
examination  that  the  ruggedness  is  no  objection,  in  many  instances  rather 
helps  make  it  convenient  for  centralization  of  schools,  if  only  the  schools  are 
located  in  tlic  rigbl  pi;. cos.    The  public  highways  will  be  found,  if  you  exam- 
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ine  one  of  these  rough  districts,  to  lead  to  the  smaller  valleys,  and  finally 
follow  these  into  the  main  valley,  where  it  would  not  only  be  a  convenient 
and  beautiful  place  for  a  schoolhouse,  but  a  place  where  the  children  can  be 
easily  conveyed  from  all  directions,  as  the  main  highways  lead  toward  the 
place. 

There  will  surely  sometime  be  consolidation  of  districts  in  our  county, 
but  as  yet  it  has  not  been  possible  to  create  much  of  a  sentiment  for  consoli- 
dation. Many  people  say  it  would  be  a  good  thing,  but  nobody  goes  to  work 
to  do  anything  or  are  moved  to  action,  and  the  result  is  no  change.  Some 
of  the  village  principals  and  others  interested  in  increasing  their  schools  by 
addition  of  country  territory  are  doing  much  talking,  but  as  a  rule  the  patrons 
of  the  country  districts  are  wary  of  letting  their  district  go  under  the  control 
of  the  village. 

This  year  we  have  very  nearly  enough  second  and  first-grade  teachers 
to  fill  our  schools.  The  state  law  for  granting  certificates  is,  in  my  mind,  a 
most  excellent  arrangement,  when  properly  carried  out.  The  returns  of  the 
last  state  examination  show  most  reckless  work  on  the  part  of  some  of  those 
marking  the  papers,  as  may  be  most  plainly  seen  by  the  marks  in  penman- 
ship and  composition.  The  marks  are  all  from  80  to  95,  and  some  hardly 
able  to  use  English  have  a  mark  of  90  or  95,  while  some  of  our  best  educated 
teachers  who  are  good  in  English  are  given  only  80.  The  same  may  be  no- 
ticed in  penmanship.  Such  an  easy  examination  needs  to  be  marked  intelli- 
gently and  with  great  care.  If  the  questions  are  easy,  the  papers  must  be 
marked  closely  if  we  shall  raise  the  standard  of  our  schools,  but  if  the  ques- 
tions are  difficult,  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  use  quite  as  high  a  standard  in 
marking. 

SAMUEL  RISTEY,  Superintendent. 

Hubbard. — In  regard  to  the  improvement  in  rural  schools,  I  would  say 
that  more  schools  have  purchased  libraries  during-  the  past  year  than  ever 
before.  Also  a  great  stimulus  has  been  given  to  Reading  Circle  work.  On 
account  of  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  school  districts,  and  the  fact 
that  in  these  frontier  counties  the  average  young  lady  becomes  a  wife  be- 
fore she  has  taught  many  terms,  we  are  forced  to  use  many  third-grade 
teachers.  The  normal  course  at  the  Park  Rapids  schools  will  be  a  great  help 
in  supplying  teachers  with  the  training  they  lack.  The  teaching  force  has 
improved  recently,  and  more  of  our  teachers  are  securing  state  certificates. 
Several  of  our  schools  are  preparing  to  hire  first-grade  teachers.  Several 
districts  have  abandoned  their  old  schoolhouses  and  substituted  larger  and 
up-to-date  buildings  in  their  stead. 

P.  KAVANAGH.  Superintendent. 

Isanti.— In  submitting  this,  my  sixth  and  last  annual  report  on  the  con- 
dition and  needs  of  the  public  schools  in  Isanti  county,  I  note  with  pleasure 
that  we  are  growing  educationally  as  well  as  in  other  respects.  A  review  of 
previous  reports  reveals  a  steady  increase  in  average  months  of  school,  av- 
erage number  of  days  each  pupil  has  attended  and  average  monthly  wages  of 
teachers.  The  number  and  size  of  school  libraries  is  steadily  increasing,  bet- 
ter judgment  is  shown  in  the  selection  of  books,  and  the  books  are  in  more 
constant  use.  More  attention  is  paid  to  the  general  appearance  of  school- 
houses  and  grounds,  and  marked  improvements  are  noted. 

State  certification  of  teachers  has  won  the  approval  of  both  teachers  and 
school  officers. 

State  aid  to  graded,  semi-graded  and  rural  schools  is  a  powerful  factor 
in  raising  the  educational  standard.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  administra- 
tion of  this  law  could  be  simplified  by  making  one  appropriation  for  the 
three  classes,  and  when  said  appropriation  failed  to  yield  the  full  amount 
allowed  by  law  to  each  district,  then  distribute  the  amount  available  among 
all  schools  entitled  to  aid  in  the  ratio  of  4,  2  and  1,  according  to  class. 

The  present  district  system  is  open  to  many  objections.  Its  tendency  to 
increase  the  number  and  lessen  the  size  of  the  districts  multiplies  the  boun- 
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dary  lines,  and  this,  in  turn,  results  in  an  increased  number  of  petitions  to  be 
set  off  from  one  district  to  another,  and  in  an  increased  expense  to  the  county. 
The  unequal  and  fluctuating  rate  of  special  school  tax  resulting  from  this 
system  is  another  disturbing  element.  My  report  shows  one  district  main- 
taining seven  months  of  school,  with  a  special  tax  of  1  3-10  mills,  while  an- 
other is  able  to  maintain  only  five  months  with  a  15-mill  tax.  Lack  of  uni- 
formity in  length  of  school  and  arrangement  of  terms  is  another  attribute  of 
the  system  which  seriously  mars  supervision.  Consolidation  of  districts  into 
larger  units  would  remedy  many  of  these  defects,  and  would  be  an  impor- 
tant step  in  the  direction  of  consolidated  schools  and'  transportation. 

A  law  making  the  superintendent  a  member  ex-offlcio  of  each  school 
board  under  his  supervision  would  strengthen  his  power  and  influence  over 
the  schools. 

The  law  which  makes  the  number  of  districts  the  basis  for  the  superin- 
tendent's salary  is  crude  and'  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  consolidation.  A 
more  natural  and  logical  basis  could  be  found  in  the  number  of  pupils  or  num- 
ber of  teachers  supervised.  Such  a  change  should  be  made,  and  the  new  law 
should  provide  a  definite  and  more  adequate  compensation  than  prevails  un- 
der the  present  law. 

E.  F.  ERICSON,  Superintendent. 

Itasca.— The  conditions  of  this  county,  Itasca,  for  the  establishment  of 
schools  are,  in  a  way,  peculiar.  Some  years  schools  will  be  needed  and 
granted  where  the  attendance  will  average  daily  ten  pupils.  Probably  the 
ensuing  year,  at  the  same  place,  there  will  not  be  an  average  daily  attendance 
of  three.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  people  will  move  on  to  another  part 
of  the  county.  For  the  districts  to  erect  schoolhouses  at  those  transient  set- 
tlements would  be  simply  a  waste  of  money,  which  they  have  found  out  by 
actual  experience;  consequently,  until  the  time  arrives  when  all  the  land  is 
taken  by  bona  fide  settlers,  the  rural  schools  of  this  county  will  labor  under 
difficulties. 

Our  frame  buildings,  that  are  being  erected  when  the  conditions  warrant 
them,  are  built  with  the  windows  placed  on  one  side  only.  In  the  system  of 
heating,  the  wood  stove  is  still  in  vogue,  and  ventilation  is  secured  by  lower- 
ing the  top  sash. 

If,  in  our  summer  schools,  we  could  have  an  enrollment  of  twenty  chil- 
dren of  various  ages  and  degrees  of  knowledge,  such  as  we  find  in  our  rural 
schools,  and  have  the  practical  work  demonstrated,  instead  of  a  review  of 
the  text-book,  which  a  goodly  number  of  our  teachers  review  in  order  to  pass 
the  teachers'  examination  satisfactorily,  the  results  from  our  rural  schools 
would  probably  be  of  a  higher  order  than  the  present  ones  are. 

In  this  county  existing  conditions  are  not  favorable  for  the  consolidation 
of  districts  and  the  transportation  of  pupils.  The  settlements  are  too  far 
apart  and  the  country  roads  are  in  many  places  terrible,  and  it  will  take  ten 
or  fifteen  years  longer  before  we  can  attempt  anything  of  this  kind. 

Counties  having  favorable  conditions  ought  to  be  benefited  by  this  plan* 
as  it  seems  to  be  an  excellent  one. 

We  have  one  high  school  in  this  county,  located  at  Grand  Rapids;  E.  T. 
Carroll,  superintendent;  Miss  Chappelle,  principal;  Mrs.  C.  C.  McCarthy,  sec- 
retary of  board.  We  have  one  graded  school,  with  eight  departments,  in 
Grand  Rapids.  This  is  the  only  graded  school  in  county.  It  is  under  the  su- 
pervision of  E.  T.  Carroll.   These  are  in  the  common  school  district  No.  1. 

H.  F.  BOOTH,  Superintendent 

Jackson.— I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you  the  regular  biennial  report 
concerning  the  state  of  the  rural  schools  of  Jackson  county. 

While  there  is  still  much  to  be  accomplished,  the  conditions  are,  on  the  . 
whole,  very  favorable  indeed,  with  strong  promise  of  the  present  year's  be- 
ing the  most  successful  one  in  the  history  of  the  county. 

Improvement  has  been  made,  during  the  last  two  years,  in  the  following 
respects: 
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1.  Better  care  of  school  property. 

2.  More  apparatus  has  been  furnished. 

3.  Many  districts  have  purchased  new  text-books. 

4.  Frequent  orders  are  now  sent  in  for  library  books,  and  these  are  much 
more  carefully  selected. 

5.  The  teachers  are  better  prepared  for  their  work,  as  evidenced  by  grade 
of  certificates  and  markings  thereon. 

6.  Nearly  every  teacher  in  the  county  who  has  not  a  complete  first-grade 
certificate  is  studying  with  that  end  in  view. 

7.  The  Reading  Circle  work  receives  more  attention. 

8.  Greater  interest  is  shown  in  the  teachers'  meetings. 

9.  The  work  in  reading  and  composition,  the  two  great  stumbling  blocks 
heretofore,  is  improving  somewhat. 

10.  The  school  boards  are  more  in  harmony  with  the  teachers. 

11.  Teachers'  salaries  have  increased  from  five  to  ten  dollars  a  month 
in  about  75  per  cent  of  the  districts. 

12.  The  most  perfect  harmony  exists  between  the  teachers  and  the  of- 
fice. 

Improvement  is  greatly  needed  in  the  following  matters: 

1.  Heating,  ventilating  and  lighting  schoolrooms. 

2.  More  regular  attendance  of  pupils. 

3.  The  sending  of  very  young  children  should  be  discouraged,  especially 
where  the  room  is  crowded. 

4.  Third-grade  certificates  should  be  gradually  abolished. 

5.  Parents  should  visit  the  schools  more. 

6.  Teachers  should  call  on  parents  oftener. 

7.  More  regular  attendance  upon  and  greater  interest  in  teachers'  meet- 
ings is  desirable. 

8.  Both  school  officers  and  teachers  should  be  more  careful  in  making 
reports  to  the  office. 

9.  The  work  at  the  office  has  increased  until  an  assistant  is  needed  even 
more  than  before. 

10.  In  some  localities  a  centralization  of  the  schools  for  the  purpose  of 
grading  is  becoming  imperative. 

Two  great  steps  forward  are  being  made  at  the  present  time.  The  Illi- 
nois Course  of  Study  is  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers,  to  serve 
as  a  basis  for  the  spring  examination  of  pupils.  Also,  certificates  of  perfect 
attendance  are  being  distributed,  in  the  hope  of  causing  more  regularity  and 
promptness  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 

In  all  things  hopeful,  the  office  is  under  the  greatest  obligations  to  both 
teachers  and  patrons.  The  people  of  Jackson  county  wish  their  children  to 
have  every  possible  advantage,  and  many  sacrifices  are  gladly  made  to  that 
end.  The  teachers  are  a  noble  band,  always  ready  to  assist  any  beginner 
and  to  welcome  any  worthy  newcomer. 

May  the  united  efforts  of  all  who  work  for  the  uplifting  of  humanity  be 
blessed. 

LAURA  TAYLOR  OLSON,  Superintendent. 


Kanabec— General  Progress.— During  the  last  two  years  educational  in- 
terests have  kept  pace  with  the  rapid  settlement  and  improvement  of  this 
county.  Not  less  than  ten  new  districts  have  been  organized  and  fourteen 
new  schoolhouses  built  and  equipped.  With  the  number  of  districts  two  years 
ago  taken  as  a  standard,  this  is  an  increase  of  40  per  cent,  and  in  number  of 
buildings  an  increase  of  50  per  cent.  If,  in  addition  to  this,  the  five  petitions 
for  new  districts  now  pending  the  action  of  the  board  of  county  commission- 
ers be  taken  into  consideration,  this  county  may  surely  compare  favorably 
with  any  in  the  state  in  educational  as  well  as  material  progress.  The  equip- 
ment of  buildings  is  first-class.  Nearly  all  the  rural  schools  have  up^to-date 
furniture  and  school  apparatus.  All  the  schools,  save  one,  have  free  text- 
books.  Six  schools  have  been  furnished  with  libraries,  making  ten  in  all. 
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Summer  Schools.— Teachers'  summer  schools  have  been  held  jointly  with 
Pine  county— 1901  at  Mora  and  1902  at  Pine  City.  The  attendance  has  been 
quite  large  and  good  results  obtained.  To  make  these  schools  more  efficient, 
I  offer  the  following  suggestions:  1.  To  divide  the  state  into  districts,  each 
comprising  an  area  large  enough  to  secure  an  attendance  of  at  least  100  to 
150  students.  By  having  a  large  attendance  it  is  possible  to  have  these 
schools  properly  graded,  with  expert  instructors  in  each  branch  of  study. 
2.   To  extend  the  term  from  four  to  six  weeks. 

Consolidation  of  Districts.— While  the  much-talked-of  consolidation  of  dis- 
tricts and  transportation  of  pupils  are  both  practicable  and  advisable  in  the 
closely  settled  counties,  I  think  the  time  is  not  yet  ripe  for  the  introduction  of 
the  system  in  this  county.  The  distance  between  settlers  and  bad  roads  are 
serious  obstacles.  The  consolidated  school,  of  course  has  the  advantage  of 
the  graded  or  high  school,  and  the  question  is  only  when  the  economy  of 
having  larger  schools  will  counterbalance  the  expense  of  transportation  of 
pupils.  Good  roads  and  a  fairly  dense  population  are  the  necessary  condi- 
tions.   The  system  will  come  with  the  growth  of  society. 

The  Teaching  Force— Realizing  that  the  most  important  feature  of  the  ru- 
ra.l  school  is  the  employment  of  efficient  teachers,  no  efforts  have  been  spared 
to  raise  the  standard  of  the  teaching  force.  There  has  been  a  marked  advance 
in  this  direction,  but  far  from  what  we  desire  it  to  be. 

The  main  obstacles  in  the  way  of  getting  good  teachers  are  short  terms 
of  school  and  low  wages.  How  to  raise  teachers'  wages  and  sufficient  funds 
for  schools,  without  oppressive  burdens  on  the  taxpayers,  are  therefore 
problems  worthy  the  consideration  of  every  intelligent  citizen.  May  not 
some  light  be  turned  on  this  question  by  investigation  of  our  tax  laws? 

Attendance— Another  important  and  difficult  problem  of  the  rural  school 
is  how  to  secure  good  attendance.  Every  superintendent  and  teacher  knows 
that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  a  regular  attendance  by  farmers'  children 
during  the  busy  season,  i.  e.,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Child  labor 
in  mines  and  factories  is  justly  condemned,  but  why  should  child  labor  on  the 
farms  be  tolerated?  The  causes  at  work  are  the  same  as  in  the  case  of 
teachers,  and  low  wages.  Social  maladjustment  is  at  the  bottom,  and'  in  no 
way  can  these  evils  be  remedied  except  by  the  abolishment  of  unjust  laws, 
which  make  the  lives  of  the  toilers  hard.  The  educational  and  social  ques- 
tions are  therefore  correlative. 

GUNNAR  NAUMANN,  Superintendent. 


Kandiyohi  — Kandiyohi  county  has  made  substantial  progress  in  all  mat- 
ters educational  during  the  past  two  years.  The  tendency  is  towards  longer 
terms  and  better  salaries.  With  few  exceptions,  teachers  are  employed  for 
the  year,  and  not  by  the  term.  Seventy-six  districts  have  tree  text-books; 
fourteen  districts  sell  text-books  at  cost;  while  but  nine  districts  adhere  to 
the  old  plan,  where  each  pupil  buys  his  own  books.  The  public  school 
library  law  is  popular.  Last  year  six  districts  added  libraries  to  their  school 
equipment,  while  <177  volumes  were  added  to  our  common  school  libraries 
alone.  With  one  exception,  our  schoolhouses  are  all  good,  substantial  frame 
buildings.  Most  of  them,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are  built  upon  the  old  "box-car" 
plan;  but  in  what  county  are  they  not  so  built?  An  earnest  effort  is  being 
made  from  this  office  to  Induce  school  boards  to  adopt  modern  ideas  in  the 
heating  and  ventilating  of  the  schoolrooms.  I  am  pleased  to  report  progress. 
We  are  at  this  time  building  four  new  schoolhouses,  in  which  will  be  incor- 
porated the  latest  ideas  in  heating  and  ventilating. 

There  is  never  any  difficulty  in  reaching  the  teachers,  and  through  them 
in  introducing  new  ideas  and  improved  methods  into  the  schoolroom.  Rut 
to  make  any  Improvements  or  changes  which  require  the  assistance  and  sup- 
port: of  the  school  boards  is  a  much  more  difficult  undertaking.  1  have  not 
experienced  much  difficulty  in  getting  school  officers  to  make  needed  improve- 
ments; the  difficulty  is  in  getting  them  to  understand  what  are  needed  im- 
provements. School  boards  hold  the  purse,  and  they  are— and  should  be — 
conservative  in  its  use.    It  is  well  enough  to  send  out  circulars  advising  the 
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fencing  of  school  grounds,  the  planting  of  trees,  the  tearing  down  of  old  and 
the  building  of  new  chimneys,  and  the  introduction  of  modern  heating  and 
ventilating  plants,  and  so  forth;  hut  these  circulars,  reaching  each  individual 
officer  as  they  do,  in  town,  in  the  country  postofflce,  or  at  his  home,  when  he 
is  away  from  his  fellow  members,  do  not  usually  have  the  desired  effect.  I 
have  never  been  successful  in  getting  school  officers  to  attend  meetings  called 
to  discuss  questions  relating  to  school  administration.  If  Minnesota,  like 
some  of  her  neighboring  states,  would  offer  a  certain  fee  to  school  officers  for 
their  attendance  at  meetings  of  school  boards  called  by  the  county  superinten- 
dent, they  would  be  sure  to  come,  and  then  all  questions  relating  to  the  admin- 
istration of  our  schools  would  be  more  intelligently  discussed,  better  under- 
stood, and  the  results  would  be  more  satisfactory. 

Our  recent  summer  school  was,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  successful 
summer  schools  ever  held  in  this  county.  The  corps  of  instructors  was  excep- 
tionally strong,  and  the  interest  manifested  by  the  student  teachers  was  most 
enc  ouraging.  The  aim  of  the  school  was,  first,  to  give  the  teachers  such  sub- 
stantial instruction  as  would  materially  improve  their  scholarship,  and,  sec- 
ond, to  instruct  them  in  the  latest  and  most  practical  methods  of  teaching. 
The  work  in  methods  was  confined  to  model  primary  classes  and  lectures  on 
practical  pedagogy,  supplemented,  so  far  as  possible,  by  making  every  class 
a  model  class,  both  as  to  methods  and  conduct  of  recitation. 

Our  summer  schools  are  not  popular  among  our  teachers,  because  of  their 
originality,  or  because  they  deserve  to  be  popular.  They  are  open  to  the 
charge  of  being  aimless,  of  pursuing  no  particular  course,  of  having  no  point 
of  beginning,  and  of  never  ending.  Teachers  have  no  enthusiasm  for  sum- 
mer school  work,  except  such  enthusiasm  as  the  county  superintendent  is  able 
to  arouse.  Without  attempting  to  present  here  in  detail  my  views  upon  the 
question  of  general  public  instruction  of  teachers,  I  will  say  that  some  sys- 
tem should  be  evolved  which  will  have  a  beginning  and  an  ending,  and 
which  will  present  a  more  or  less  definite  amount  of  instruction  calculated  to 
improve  both  the  scholarship  and  the  methods  of  teachers.  All  teachers  are 
willing  to  improve  in  both  scholarship  and  methods.  They  only  ask— and 
they  have  a  right  to  ask— that  the  work  which  is  set  down  for  them  to  do 
should  be  more  or  less  definite,  and  withal  systematic.  They  have  a  right  to 
know  what  their  duty  in  respect  to  attendance  at  summer  schools  is,  so  that 
they  may  know  when  that  duty  shall  have  been  discharged.  Is  it  right  to  ask 
any  person,  so  long  as  he  shall  be  a  teacher,  to  spend  four  weeks  every  year 
at  the  same  old  grind,  in  the  same  old  way? 

If  our  present  system  is  to  be  continued,  the  county  superintendent  should 
be  made  the  conductor.  He  is  both  legally  and  naturally  the  leader  of  the 
teachers  of  his  county.  He  knows  his  teachers'  needs  as  no  one  else  can. 
The  duty  of  "working  up"  sentiment  and  "creating  enthusiasm"  is  his.  Why 
then  should  he  not  be  the  leader  in  the  summer  school,  and  direct  the  work? 
I  believe  most  county  superintendents  so  assert  themselves  that  they  are  the 
real  conductors,  while  some  one  else  has  the  name  and  draws  the  pay.  I 
believe,  too,  that  some  compensation  is  due  the  county  superintendent  for  the 
extra  work  he  does  at  the  summer  school. 

Consolidation  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  inevitable  solution  of  the  so-called 
rural  school  problem.  Any  one  acquainted  with  rural  school  work  must  ad- 
mit that  if  in  any  way  we  can  gather  the  pupils  of  rural  schools  into  a  graded 
school,  and  keep  them  there  for  a  term  of  eight  months,  we  can  beyond  all 
comparison  instruct  them  better  than  we  are  now  instructing  them  in  their 
local  schools.  In  working  towards  consolidation,  however,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  our  system  of  common  schools  is  as  old  as  the  first  settlements  in 
America;  that  among  our  rural  population  prejudice  in  favor  of  this  system 
is  both  deep  and  natural,  and  that  the  natural  conservatism  of  our  people 
will  cause  them  to  consider  long  and  carefully  before  they  will  consent  to 
give  up  this  system  of  common  schools  for  another  system  which  is  to  them 
both  new  and  untried.  I  believe  we  should  instruct  our  people  in  every  man- 
ner possible  in  the  advantages  of  consolidation;  but  we  should  not  become 
so  absorbed  and  enthusiastic  in  this  work  as  to  neglect  the  more  important 
duty  of  improving  rural  school  conditions  as  we  find  them. 

13  E.  F.  FINK,  Superintendent. 
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Kittson. — In  submitting  to  you  my  biennial  report  of  the  schools  of  Kitt- 
son county,  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  there  has  been  quite  an  increase  in  the 
enrollment  for  the  year;  also  a  slight  one  in  the  length  of  school  in  the  rural 
districts. 

The  great  drawback  of  the  rural  districts  is  the  shortness  of  the  school 
term,  the  majority  having  only  six  months'  school,  divided  into  a  fall  and 
spring  term,  which  makes  three  months'  school  and  three  months'  vacation. 

I  am  in  favor  of  a  law  requiring  all  schools  to  have  not  less  than  eight 
months'  school  during  the  school  year,  with  provisions  for  new  districts  as  at 
present. 

The  fact  that  the  smallest  district  in  this  county  contains  eight  and  three- 
quarters  sections  or  square  miles  does  not  leave  much  for  consolidation.  And 
the  fact  that  team  hire  here  in  the  summer  season  is  very  expensive  almost 
prohibits  the  district  from  transporting  The  children  to  school.  But  develop- 
ment of  the  county  and  a  change  in  present  conditions  will  be  favor- 
able to  consolidation,  which,  I  feel,  will  solve  many  problems  of  the  rural 
schools. 

JOHN  C.  COWAN,  Superintendent. 

Lac  Qui  Parle.— It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  submit  the  following  report 
regarding  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  public  schools  of  this  county  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years. 

The  people  of  the  county  are  progressive  and  enthusiastic  on  all  phases  of 
public  education.  School  ofhcers  are  beginning  to  take  an  interest  in  our 
teachers'  meetings,  and  the  farmers  are  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  good 
schools  can  be  maintained  and  their  children  given  a  good  eight-grade  edu- 
cation in  the  rural  school.  There  is  a  healthful  interest  throughout  the  coun- 
ty in  the  following  rural  school  problems: 

Consolidation  of  rural  schools. 

Free  transportation  of  pupils. 

Beautifying  school  grounds  and  houses. 

School  architecture. 

School  libraries  and  sanitation. 

Schoolroom  decoration. 

Eighth-grade  graduations. 

Good  teachers. 

State  rural  schools. 

The  only  way  to  improve  the  conditions  of  the  rural  schools  is  to  interest 
the  people  in  their  home  school.  I  can  truthfully  say  that  the  people  of  this 
county  arc  interested  in  their  schools  and  are  willing  to  do  everything  in  their 
power  !o  build  up  mi  maintain  good  rural  schools.  Lack  of  interest  is  always 
followed  by  poor  schools.  The  teacher  who  can  interest  the  parents  of  her 
pupils  is  twice  a  good  teacher,  and  good  results  always  follow  her  from 
the  schoolroom  to  the  homes  of  her  pupils.  To  raise  the  standard  of  educa- 
tion in  our  schools  we  need  more  earnest,  hard-working  and  cultured  teach- 
ers in  the  schoolrooms.    Our  schools  are  in  good  condition  in  this  county. 

This  county  has  two  high  schools,  one  graded  school,  three  semi-graded 
schools  and  08  rural  schools,  employing  133  teachers.  Besides  our  public 
schools  we  have  the  .Madison  Lutheran  Normal  School,  located  at  Madison, 
with  a  good  corps  of  teachers  and  an  enrollment  of  172  students  for  the  past 
year. 

County  Teachers'  Meetings.— All  of  the  teachers'  meetings  during  the  past 
two  years  have  been  well  attended.  The  average  attendance  for  the  past 
year  has  been  60.  Five  meetings  have  been  held  at  different  parts  in  the 
county.  One  school  officers'  conference  was. held  with  an  attendance  of  171 
Officers  and  ST  teachers.  Public  School  Day  at  the  county  fair  was  attended 
by  over  a  thousand  pupils.  L'O.'i  officers  and  !H'». teachers.  On  this  day  all  of  the 
schools  of  the  county  were  closed.  Many  good  and  lasting  changes  and 
Improvements  throughout  the  county  resulted  from  this  meeting.  Too  much 
cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  the  graded  and  high  school  teachers  of  the  county 
for  the  interest  taken  and  aid  given  in  these  meetings.    A  spirit  of  good  fel- 
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lowship  and  professional  interest  exists  among  all  classes  of  teachers.  In- 
terested teachers  mean  good  working  schools. 

The  Interstate  Teachers'  Summer  School.— Our  consolidated  summer 
school  at  Simpson  Park  has  been  a  success.  Better  instructors,  more  inspira- 
tion to  the  teachers  attending,  more  thorough  professional  training,  and  an 
increase  in  the  percentage  of  the  teachers  of  the  county  attending,  are  a  few 
of  the  good  results  of  this  kind  of  a  summer  school.  In  my  opinion,  the  con- 
solidated summer  school  is  a  great  improvement  over  the  old  "two  or  three- 
instructor"  school.  I  believe  that  fewer  schools  should  be  held  in  the  state, 
and  the  counties  united  for  training-school  purposes.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  larger  school  is  of  twice  more  benefit  to  the  average  teacher  than  a  small 
school  ever  can  be.  Our  summer  schools  should  begin  not  later  than  the 
middle  of  June.  Give  the  young  man  teacher  who  lives  on  a  farm  during  his 
vacation  a  chance  to  attend  a  summer  school.  This  class  of  teachers  need 
the  training.  Give  them  a  chance  and  they  will  attend.  A  record  is  kept  of 
the  work  done  by  the  teachers  attending  the  summer  school.  The  school 
boards  are  beginning  to  require  a  summer  school  record  of  their  teachers.  A 
few  of  the  districts  are  offering  $2.50  per  month  more  for  a  teacher  who  has 
a  certificate  of  attendance  at  a  summer  school.  This  is  a  move  in  the  right 
direction  and  one  that  I  believe  will  result  in  much  good  for  the  schools.  The 
progressive  and  ambitious  teacher  should  be  rewarded.  The  school  should  be 
a  school  of  methods,  with  the  emphasis  laid  on  the  primary  grades.  We  have 
a  sufficient  number  of  high  schools  in  this  county  to  do  the  regular  academic 
work.    A  teachers'  training  school  should  be  one  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

Grading  of  Rural  Schools.— In  a  strict  sense  of  the  word,  rural  schools  can- 
not be  graded,  but  they  can  be  classified.  In  this  county  we  are  using  the 
following  aids  with  very  good  results: 

The  Illinois  Course  of  Study. 

Monthly  certificates  of  perfect  attendance. 

Diploma  of  perfect  attendance  for  the  year. 

Uniform  examinations  for  eighth-grade  pupils  in  rural  and  graded  dis- 
tricts. 

Granting  diplomas  to  all  pupils  completing  the  tenth-grade  subjects. 

The  course  of  study  has  worked  wonders  here.  It  is  a  great  help,  to  the 
teacher,  an  inspiration  to  the  pupil  and  an  excellent  aid  to  the  superintendent. 
Monthly  report  cards  are  used  to  help  keep  the  parents  interested  in  the 
school.  The  use  of  monthly  certificates  has  raised  the  percentage  of  at- 
tendance in  this  county  for  the  year  just  closed  30  1-0  per  cent. 

The  uniform  eighth-grade  examinations  are  held  twice  each  year.  The 
questions  are  prepared  by  the  county  superintendent  and  the  principals  of 
the  high  schools.  The  eighth-grade  diploma  admits  the  pupil  to  the  local  high 
schools  without  an  examination.  These  examinations  have  been  a  great  fac- 
tor in  seeming  the  interest  of  the  rural  pupils  in  the  local  high  schools.  Dur- 
ing the  past  two  years  106  pupils  have  been  graduated  from  the  eighth  grade 
in  the  county.  Most  of  the  rural  schools  are  fairly  well  classified  and  doing 
uniform  work. 

Most  of  our  schools  have  free  text-books  and  good  libraries.  All  are  well 
supplied  witli  maps  and  charts.  Two  new  brick  schoolhouses.  are  being  built 
this  year  costing  $8,000  each.  These  new  buildings  will  be  models  in  every 
respect. 

The  work  of  the  county  superintendent  has  been  very  pleasant.  The 
teaching  force  has  been  co-operative  and  willing  at  all  times  to  work  with 
him  for  the  upbuilding  and  grading  of  the  schools  of  the  county. 

Our  good!  teachers  arc  being  well  paid  for  their  labor,  receiving  from  $40 
to  $55  per  month.  The  salary  of  the  superintendent  has  been  raised  $200  per 
year.  We  are  in  need  of  more  first-grade  teachers.  The  outlook  at  present 
is  full  of  promise  for  the  public  schools  in  this  county. 

GEO.  C.  BORCHARDT,  Superintendent. 

Lvo.v. — Our  most  noticeable  gain  during  the  two  years  has  been  in  the 
number  and  style  of  schoolhouses  erected.    Six  new  districts  formed,  each 
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with  its  appropriate  buildings.  Five  small  houses  have  been  replaced  by 
five  modern,  convenient,  and,  in  most  cases,  really  handsome  buildings;  while 
one  other  has  doubled  its  seating  capacity,  and  many  districts  have  made 
marked  improvements  in  buildings  and  grounds. 

For  two  years  it  has  been  found  necessary,  after  holding  the  initial  meet- 
ing, to  discontinue  our  teachers'  meetings,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  conta- 
gious diseases  in  parts  of  the  county.  But,  largely  through  the  medium  of 
our  four-weeks  summer  school,  our  teachers  have  gained  inspiration  suffi- 
cient to  send  them  out  into  our  district  schools,  and  not  only  have  they  main- 
tained our  standing,  but  in  average  general  attendance,  in  interest  shown  by 
gam  Parents>  in  general  methods,  there  has  been  a  very  perceptible 

Seventy-four  of  the  eighty-eight  districts  loan  books  free.  Forty-four 
have  school  libraries,  and  the  sentiment  in  their  favor  grows,  and  I  hope  for 
better  things  along  this  line. 

Do  not  think  it  necessary,  in  this  connection,  to  go  into  details  regarding 
the  three  independent  districts,  each  with  its  fine  building,  superior  corps  of 
teachers,  and  known  influence  for  good;  or  of  one  graded  school  under  the 
supervision  of  the  high  school  board,  With  two  others  which  will  soon  be  en- 
titled to  that  distinction. 

On  the  whole,  there  is  marked  progress  throughout  the  county. 

DELL  W.  FORBES,  Superintendent. 


McLeod.— The  school  year  just  closed  shows  in  many  respects  the  great- 
est progress  and  improvement  of  any  for  years.  Several  good  school  build- 
ings have  been  erected  in  country  districts,  one  being  of  brick,  and  modern 
in  every  particular. 

School  grounds  and  outbuildins  have  been  very  much  improved  and  have 
been  given  more  attention  by  school  officers  and  teachers,  not  only  in  first- 
grade  schools,  where  special  state  aid  was  expected,  but  in  other  districts  as 
well. 

Attendance.— While  the  enrollment  nas  not  lncreasea  tne  past  two  yeans, 
the  percentage  of  attendance  has  been  increased,  the  number  of  days'  atten- 
dance this  year  being  about  one  hundred.  There  is  still  a  chance  for  im- 
provement, when  we  note  that  512  in  a  total  enrollment  of  3,404  did  not  at- 
tend school  the  required  forty  days,  and  therefore  did  not  draw  the  state 
apportionment. 

School  Libraries.— Eight  new  libraries  have  been  established  and  books 
added  to  nearly  all  old  libraries.  A  small  percentage  of  districts  are  still 
without  libraries.  Teachers  have  done  much  to  aid  in  securing  funds  for  the 
purchase  of  books,  and  in  many  instances  the  library  would  not  have  been 
secured  but  for  the  persistent  effort  of  a  wide-awake,  energetic  teacher,  aid- 
ed by  pupils  who  wanted  more  reading. 

Supplementary  Reading.— Most  of  our  schools  now  have  sets  of  supple- 
mentary readers  in  addition  to  the  regular  texts.  Teachers  are  alive  to  the 
value  of  material  suitable  for  reading  in  all  grades,  and  school  officers  are  in 
most  cases  ready  to  supply  it.  Good  work  has  been  done  in  reading;  not  only 
have  children  read  much,  but  they  have  read  well. 

The  School  Year— The  average  length  of  term  has  been  increased  by  one- 
third  of  a  month,  and  the  ensuing  year  will  show  a  gain  which  will  bring 
the  average  up  to  seven  and  three-fourths  months.  This  is  due  largely  to 
the  greater  number  of  districts  having  eight  months,  with  a  view  to  securing 
special  state  aid. 

Wages.— Teachers'  wages  have  increased  over  1901  from  an  average  of 
$:;n.r,o  for  females  to  $33.40  in  1902,  and  from  $40.25  for  males  to  $44.25. 
Many  districts  will  pay  more  this  year  than  ever  before,  and  there  will  be  a 
good  average  increase.  This  has  resulted  in  many  rural  schools  securing  as 
good  teachers  as  the  villages.  We  have  had  a  good,  strong  teaching  force  the 
past  year. 

Examinations  and  Graduations.— In  all  the  schools  of  the  county  regular 
and  systematic  final  examinations  are  held,  under  the  direction  of  the  county 
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superintendent,  who  reviews  the  papers  sent  in  by  the  teachers,  issues  cer- 
tificates to  those  who  pass  and  grants  diplomas  to  all  completing  the  common 
school  course.  These  examinations  have  the  effect  to  stimulate  country  pu- 
pils, not  only  to  remain  in  school  longer  and  complete  the  work,  but  in  many 
cases  to  attend  a  high  school.  We  consider  this  work  of  prime  importance,  a 
factor  of  strength  in  our  system,  and  would  not  drop  it  under  any  considera- 
tion. 

Special  Aid.— The  law  giving  special  aid  to  rural  and  semi-graded  schools 
has  done  much  to  improve  the  conditions  and  stimulate  to  progress.  Twenty- 
three  (23)  districts  besides  the  high  schools  and  the  graded  schools  of  the 
county  received  this  aid  the  past  year,  and  the  number  will  be  increased  in 
1903. 

Consolidation  of  Rural  Schools.— So  far  no  progress  has  been  made  under 
this  law,  and  while  no  determined  effort  to  organize  an  independent  district 
embracing  two  or  more  common  school  districts  has  been  made,  there  has 
been  considerable  opposition  iii  localities  where  such  organization  would  be 
of  greatest  benefit. 

It  will  take  time  for  our  people  to  see  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
consolidation,  and  be  willing  to  vote  the  little  school  out  of  their  neighbor- 
hood. 

Teachers. — It  has  required  some  effort  to  secure  enough  first-grade  and 
good  second-grade  teachers  for  schools  demanding  them,  but  in  most  cases 
we  have  succeeded.  What  educational  progress  has  been  made  during  the 
past  year  has  been  the  result  of  work  by  good,  energetic,  faithful  and  com- 
petent teachers,  supported  by  conscientious  and  capable  school  officers  who 
were  willing  to  do  their  duty. 

L.  P.  HARRINGTON,  Superintendent. 

Marshall.— The  schools  of  Marshall  county  are  each  year  increasing 
about  20  per  cent  more  than  the  previous  year.  School  officials  and  patrons 
are  taking  an  active  interest  in  making  the  schools  a  success,  and  the  healthy 
enthusiasm  of  the  teacher  is  seen  in  our  summer  training  schools.  We  are 
unfortunate,  however,  in  not  having  very  many  first-grade  teachers,  with 
whom  to  draw  state  aid.  More  than  75  per  cent  of  the  districts  furnish  free 
text-books.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  districts  that  have  very  fair  libraries 
and  the  sentiment  along  that  line  is  increasing  for  the  good. 

F.  G.  BENNETT,  Superintendent. 

Morrison—  The  schools  have  advanced  along  all  lines.  Yet,  had  some 
teachers  remained  who  sought  employment  elsewhere,  or  in  other  fields,  there 
would  have  been  still  greater  progress.  The  lack  of  permanency  in  the  pro- 
fession is  certainly  a  gr*eat  drawback  to  our  rural  schools.  The  most  suc- 
cessful teachers  are  often  the  first  to  leave  the  profession.  We  need  more 
professionally  trained  teachers;  and  it  is  hoped  that  more  who  complete  the 
certificate  course  of  three  years  at  the  normal  schools  will  go  to  the  rural 
schools.  As  it  has  been,  cities  and  villages  largely  reaped  the  benefit  of  nor- 
mal schools.  It  is  gratifying,  however,  to  see  among  normal  graduates  (es- 
pecially from  elementary  and  certificate  courses)  a  movement  towards  rural 
schools.    All  friends  of  the  rural  schools  will  hail  this  with  delight. 

In  recent  years  marked  attention  has  been  given  to  ventilation.  During 
the  past  three  or  four  years,  hardly  a  schoolhouse  was  built  but  what  was 
provided  with  a  ventilator.  Efficiency  and  simplicity,  combined  with  cheap- 
ness, have  constantly  been  kept  in  view.  The  smoke  and  foul-air  flues  are 
built  as  one  structure  (chimney),  resting  on  the  ground.  The  two  flues  are 
separated  by  a  wall  consisting  of  the  width  of  the  bricks— four  inches.  (The 
size  of  the  foul-air  flue  should  be  at  least  eight  inches  by  twelve  inches.) 
The  ventilator  is  placed  at  the  floor.  In  about  an  hour  the  smoke  will  heat 
the  Mall  between  the  two  flues.  Then,  no  matter  how  still  and  heavy  the 
atmosphere  may  be  without,  if  the  ventilator  is  opened  the  vitiated  air  soon 
passes  out,  owing  to  the  strong  draft  (suction)  caused  by  the  heated  wall. 
Such  is  a  brief  description  of  a  simple,  cheap  and'  effective  ventilator. 
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No  summer  school  was  held  in  Morrison  county  this  year.  The  one  held 
here  last  year  was  a  very  successful  one,  and  its  good  effects  were  noticeable 
in  all  the  schools.  At  the  last  summer  school  more  attention  was  given  than 
at  previous  summer  schools  to  methods  that  should  come  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  child's  school  life.    Results  show  that  the  departure  was  a  wise  one. 

The  summer  school,  of  course,  is  not  a  pedagogical  panacea.  It  does  not 
and  cannot  make  good  teachers  of  all  who  attend;  but  it  does  help  them 
along  all  lines.  It  must  be  said  that  the  great  majority  of  summer  school 
instructors  are  fully  abreast  of  educational  thought  and  work,  and  our  rural 
teachers  coming  in  contact  with  them  necessarily  must  receive  help  and  inspi- 
ration. 

As  yet  this  county  has  taken  no  steps  in  the  direction  of  uniting  districts, 
and  probably  will  not  for  some  years  to  come.  I  have  not  been  agitating  the 
matter. 

J.  IT.  SEAL,  Superintendent. 

Mower.— Schoolhouses.— One  or  two  new  schoolhouses  are  built  each  year. 
These  are  modern  in  lighting,  heating  and  ventilation,  and  serve  as  models, 
often  leading  to  improving  and  remodeling  neighboring  school  buildings.  I 
believe  the  spirit  of  progress  is  alive  and  growing  in  Mower  county.  School 
premises  are  being  improved;  480  trees  were  set  out  this  spring,  in  most  cases 
with  the  assistance  Ol  the  school  board,  which  means  that  the  wTork  was  well 
dene.  The  interiors  of  the  schoolrooms  have  also  been  improved;  many  pic- 
tures of  McKinley  were  added  during  the  past  year. 

Associations.— Teachers  have  taken  an  active  interest  in  these  meetings, 
and  the  attendance  has  been  large.  A  successful  meeting  of  school  boards 
was  planned  and  conducted  last  year.  The  interest  and  attendance  warrants 
another  trial  of  these  meetings.  Teachers  and  superintendents  can  do  little 
without  the  co-operation  of  school  boards.  A  majority  of  the  boards  seem 
ready  to  join  with  us  for  the  uplifting  of  the  schools. 

Consolidation  of  Schools.— This  subject  has  been  widely  discussed  in  this 
county,  but  the  plan  is  not  yet  in  operation.  Sentiment  varies  much,  but  is 
strongly  in  its  favor  in  some  localities.  The  chief  difficulty  seems  to  be  the 
fact  that  in  the  districts  having  small  schools,  which  ought  to  be  abolished, 
most  of  the  voters  have  no  children  attending  school,  and  hence  have  no  in- 
terest in  bringing  in  a  new  plan,  or  are  opposed  to  it  on  the  ground  of  higher 
taxes  from  which  they  will  gain  no  personal  benefit.  In  other  words,  the  dis- 
tricts which  need  the  change  the  most  will  be  the  hardest  to  convince  of  its 
benefits. 

State  Aid.— The  number  of  schools  applying  for  state  aid  is  gradually  in- 
creasing. All1  our  village  schools  are  on  the  graded  or  semi-graded  list.  Last 
year  twelve  rural  schools  applied  for  aid;  this  year  the  number  will  be  in- 
creased to  twenty.  It  would  be  much  larger  if  the  supply  of  teachers  was 
equal  tb  the  demand'.  Districts  are  entering  upon  this  plan  in  the  right  spirit, 
as  school  boards  inquire  at  once  as  to  all  points  necessary  for  obtaining  aid. 
and  show  willingness  to  carry  out  their  part  of  the  agreement  fully.  Many 
Improvements  and  supplies  have  been  added  through  this  law.  It  is  a  matter 
of  regret  thai  the  appropriation  is  no!  sufficiently  large  so  thai  each  school 
may  obtain  the  full  amount  allowed  by  law. 

Reading  Circle.  The  teachers  began  this  work  last  year,  so  it  has  hardly 
passed  the  experimental  stage.  A  large  number  completed'  the  two  books  of 
last,  year,  and  the  coming  year  promises  a  larger  list  The  teachers  seem 
pleased  to  have  the  work  on  civics  for  this  year,  as  many  of  them  are  plan- 
ning on  studying  a  first-grade  subject.  But  every  second-grade  teacher 
should  be  informed  on  this  subject,  also.  Teachers  will  be  urged  to  do  thor- 
ough and  systematic  studying. 

County  Exhibits.— As  an  incentive  to  good  work,  for  the  past  two  years 
the  rural  schools  have  prepared  exhibits  for  the  county  fair.  All  forms  of 
written  work,  drawings,  paintings  and  busy  work  have  been  entered.  Pupils 
have  done  work  of  which  their  teachers  mikI  districts  may  be  justly  proud. 
AbOUl  $40  in  premiums  have  been  awarded  to  various  districts  each  year. 
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Music  and  Drawing.— While  continuing  to  push  the  work  in  the  regular 
branches.  1  have  endeavored  to  encourage  the  placing  of  music  and  drawing 
in  every  school  where  it  was  possible.  At  summer  school,  institute  and  teach- 
ers' meetings  these  subjects  have  received  their  share  of  attention.  The 
supervisor  of  music  and  drawing  of  the  Austin  schools  has  been  very  helpful 
to  the  teachers,  and  will  continue  to  co-operate  with  us  in  promoting  this 
work.  During  the  past  two  years  forty-two  teachers  have  taken  and'  passed 
the  state  examination  in  music,  and  forty-three  teachers  in  drawing.  A  sim- 
ple outline  for  drawing  has  been  prepared  for  the  coming  school  year,  and 
many  teachers  will  enter  heartily  into  this  work.  Most  rural  schools  do  not 
attempt  to  put  this  subject  in  daily;  many  can  do  it  but  once  a  week,  but 
teachers  find  that  children  enjoy  this  means  of  expression  and  anticipate  the 
period  with  pleasure. 

Course  of  Study.— While  under  present  conditions  rural  schools  cannot  be 
graded  like  city  schools,  nor  have  a  similar  course  of  study,  I  feel  that  there 
is  need  of  attempting  something  in  this  line.  Consequently  a  course  of  study 
arranged  by  months  will  be  put  into  each  school.  To  accomplish  anything  in 
this  direction  will  require  earnest  work  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  the  co- 
operation of  school  boards  in  securing  better  attendance,  and  the  active  inter- 
est of  the  pupils,  to  say  nothing  of  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  superintendent. 
I  believe  all  these  can  be  maintained  in  Mower  county,  and  that  more  and 
better  work  can  be  accomplished  in  our  rural  schools  during  the  next  two 
years  than  was  done  during  the  past  two  years. 

FANNY  G.  GIES,  Superintendent. 

Murray.— In  compliance  with  your  request.  I  am  forwarding  a  report  of 
the  conditions  of  the  schools  of  this  county. 

In  a  great  majority  of  districts  considerable  interest  is  manifested,  and 
there  is  a  growing  d<  mand  for  well  qualified  teachers.  Where  new  buildings 
have  been  provided  they  have  been  substantial  and  well  arranged.  There  are 
a  few  districts  to  which  the  above  does  not  apply,  but  these  are  usually  dis- 
tricts where  the  attendance  has  been  affected  by  permanent  parochial  schools, 
two  of  which  have  been  established.  For  the  same  reason  our  number  enti- 
tled to  apportionment  has  been  slightly  decreased'. 

We  now  have  thirty-six  school  libraries,  nine  of  which  were  purchased 
during  the  past  year.  Many  schools  are  supplied  with  International  Diction- 
aries and  eighty-three  supply  books  free. 

The  Illinois  Course  of  Study  has  been  adopted  for  the  county,  and  certifi- 
cates of  perfect  attendance  will  be  used  during  the  coming  year.  It  is  hoped 
that  they  will  aid  in  securing  a  better  attendance  and  further  aid  toward 
securing  more  systematic  work. 

Very  little  attention  has  been  given  to  tree  planting  and  tree  culture. 

The  consolidation  of  districts  is  being  discussed  and  the  plan  appears  to 
be  more  and  more  favorably  received.  It  will  no  doubt  be  a  difficult  matter  to 
get  the  plan  in  operation  in  this  county,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  the  only  plan  by 
means  of  which  we  can  secure  good  country  schools  in  all  localities. 

During  the  past  summer  a  very  successful  summer  school  was  held.  No 
compulsion  was  used  to  secure  attendance,  and  consequently  the  teachers  who 
came  entered  heartily  into  the  work.  It  is  believed  that  we  shall  not  fail  to 
receive  great  benefit  as  a  result.  It  is  probable  that  the  plan  of  longer  sum- 
mer schools,  alternating  with  institutes,  would  be  advantageous,  but  it  is  not 
believed  at  this  office  that  the  summer  school  has  outlived  its  usefulness- 
nothing  can  take  its  place  at  this  time. 

With  more  interest  on  the  part  of  school  boards,  longer  terms,  better  sal- 
aries, more  and  better  qualified  teachers,  the  outlook  for  the  coming  school 
year  is  much  better  than  last  year. 

A.  D.  SMITH,  Superintendent. 

Nobles.— We  are  pleased  to  report  a  continuance  in  material  progress 
along  educational  lines  in  Nobles  county.  During  the  past  two  years  buildings 
have  been  erected  and  improvements  made  costing  in  the  aggregate  $17,532. 
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Of  the  new  buildings  two  are  located  in  villages,  and  are  modern  in  structure, 
ventilation,  light  and  heat,  while  the  nine  located  in  country  districts  are  not 
without  some  beauty  in  structure,  some  sanitary  measures,  and  something 
relative  to  heating  and  ventilation.  Over  fifty  new  outhouses  have  been  built 
and  others  repaired. 

The  number  of  schools  in  the  county  at  this  time  is  106,  and  comprises  two 
high  schools,  one  graded,  seven  semi-graded  and  ninety-six  rural  schools,  ten 
of  the  latter  being  state  rural  schools. 

There  is  a  satisfactory  increase  over  last  year  in  the  number  of  pupils  en- 
rolled, also  in  number  entitled  to  apportionment,  and  the  number  of  pupils 
from  nine  to  sixteen  years  of  age  attending  twelve  weeks  or  more  has  in- 
creased in  the  common  schools  from  1,225  last  year  to  1,906  this  year,  while 
the  average  attendance  in  days  of  each  pupil  has  increased  from  seventy-eight 
to  over  eighty. 

The  entire  teaching  force  numbers  142  teachers,  and  comprises  forty-nine 
high  school  graduates,  twenty-four  normal  graduates,  thirteen  college  gradu- 
ates, and  quite  a  number  of  the  remainder  are  undergraduates  of  the  various 
schools  named. 

The  number  of  libraries  has  increased  from  about  twenty-seven  in  1900 
to  forty-eight  in  1902,  and  the  number  of  volumes  in  possession  of  the  schools 
at  this  time  is  nearly  7,000,  while  practically  all  the  schools  are  in  possession 
of  good  reference  books  and  some  supplementary  reading. 

Seventy-six  districts  furnish  text-books  free  and  fifteen  sell  to  pupils  at 
cost. 

There  has  also  been  quite  an  advance  in  the  pay  of  teachers.  This  year 
the  average  for  males  has  been  nearly  $40  per  month  and  for  females  nearly 
$32. 

During  the  year  seven  very  interesting  teachers'  meetings  were  held,  in 
which  the  attendance  was  very  large,  including  in  some  instances  school  offi- 
cers and  patrons  of  the  schools.  Something  has  been  accomplished  in  the  way 
of  Reading  Circle  work,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  much  will  be  done 
in  that  line  the  coming  winter,  as  over  fifty  teachers  have  already  spoken  for 
the  work. 

The  centralization  of  schools  is  being  quite  generally  talked  of  among  the 
people,  and'  a  movement  is  now  on  foot  in  one  township  to  institute  such  a 
school. 

In  the  150  visits  made  during  the  year  we  have  observed  that  school  offi- 
cers and  patrons  generally  are  willing  to  do  whatever  appears  best  for  the 
upbuilding  of  the  schools,  and  the  nearly  six  thousand  dollars  expended  this 
year  in  repairs  and  improving  ground's  proves  their  sincerity.  This  is  as  it 
should  be,  and  we  are  thankful  for  it. 

However,  the  most  potent  factor  in  the  intellectual  growth  of  this  county 
and  the  one  upon  which  we  rely  for  the  solution  of  the  great  problem  before 
us,  is  our  able  and  efficient  corps  of  teachers.  As  proof  of  their  efficiency 
and  quality  of  teaching  we  may  mention  the  fact  that  during  the  past  two 
years  over  two  hundred  and  forty  certificates  have  been  granted  to  pupils  of 
tlx-  rural  and  semi-graded  schools  alone  by  the  state  high  school  board,  and 
tlie  further  fact  that  state  teachers'  certificates  have  been  issued  to  mere 
than  forty  of  our  young  teachers  who  have  received  their  education  in  the 
schools  of  our  own  county. 

We  think  we  are  sale  in  saying  that  our  schools  are  keeping  pace  willi  the 
material  advancement  and'  progress  of  this  county. 

L.  \Y.  ABBOTT,  Superintendent. 

OTTER  TAIL.— -I  beg  vo  submit  the  following  report  of  the  work  done  in  the 
Schools  of  otter  Tail  county  for  the  year  ending  July  81,  1902. 

The  greatest  Improvement  is  the  spirit  of  the  teachers  in  their  work.  They 
arc  working  earnestly  and  cheerfully,  with  their  hearts  in  their  work.  We 
have  not  a  single  third-grade  certificate  or  permit  in  the  county.  Xo  private 
examination  is  given,  unless  in  an  extreme  case,  as  severe  illness,  when  ap- 
plicant presents  a  written  statement  from  a  reliable  physiciau  that  lie  was  un- 
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able  to  be  present  at  the  time  of  the  regular  state  examination.  Our  teachers 
are  beginning-  to  realize  that  broader  scholarship  is  one  of  the  requirements 
of  a  good  teacher,  and  that  something  more  is  necessary  than  simply  to  ob- 
tain a  second-grade  certificate.  Over  forty  went  away  this  fall  to  attend'  a 
normal  school. 

Attendance.— We  have  been  working  hard  to  secure  a  better  attendance. 
Printed  forms  of  excuse  blanks,  with  the  truant  law  printed  at  the  bottom, 
were  furnished,  and  a  written  excuse  was  required  for  each  absence.  This  was 
not  a  success  Altogether,  but  helped  greatly,  most  parents  preferring  to  send 
a  child  to  school  rather  than  write  an  excuse.  The  teachers  all  worked  hard 
to  secure  a  better  attendance,  and  while  there  was  an  unusual  amount  of  sick- 
ness on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  smallpox  and  scarlet  fever,  still  the  av- 
erage number  of  days  each  pupil  attended  increased  from  72  to  77.3  days  in 
the  common  districts.    There  is  still  much  room  for  improvement. 

Libraries— There  is  much  to  be  done  in  this  line.  We  have  been  urging 
the  need  of  the  school  library  by  several  circular  letters,  personal  talks  to 
teachers,  pupils  and  patrons.  There  are  but  148  school  libraries  in  the  county. 
Fifty-four  of  these  were  purchased  during  the  past  year,  the  selection  of  the 
books  being  almost  invariably  left  to  us.  We  are  working  to  have  a  library 
in  every  school  in  the  countj\ 

Text-Books.— Two  hundred  and  forty  out  of  the  261  districts  furnish  text- 
books free.  We  have  no  depositories  where  school  boards  may  purchase 
books,  but  are  hoping  to  have  some  better  arrangement. 

Improvement  of  Buildings  and  Grounds. — WTe  have  been  waging  a  two- 
years  war  on  careless  surroundings,  and  are  going  to  continue  this  warfare 
as  long  as  necessary.  Teachers,  as  a  rule,  know  so  little  about  the  successful 
planting  of  trees  that  we  tried  a  new  plan.  We  obtained  from  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  enough  of  the  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  134— 
"Tree  Planting  on  Rural  School  Grounds"— to  supply  all  our  schools.  We  add- 
ed practical  suggestions  for  improving  the  grounds  and  buildings,  mapping 
out  the  work  actually  to  be  done.  This  was  bound  under  cover  with  the  bul- 
letin, and  a  copy  sent  to  each  school  and'  teacher.  The  result  was  that  much 
really  practical  work  was  done,  almost  every  school  having  at  least  a  thor- 
ough house-cleaning.  It  is  encouraging  to  note  the  interest  being  taken  in 
beautifying  the  schoolroom  and  grounds.  In  the  construction  of  buildings 
attention  is  being  given  to  lighting,  heating  and  ventilation. 

Annual  Meeting— We  made  an  effort  this  year  to  get  the  patrons  to  at- 
tend the  annual  meeting.  The  average  attendance  in  the  rural  districts  was 
over  thirteen. 

Classification.— An  outline  course  of  study  was  prepared  to  meet  the  need's 
of  our  schools,  and  furnished  with  a  classification  record  to  each  school.  The 
classification  and  gradation  of  our  schools  was  one  of  the  largest  pieces  of 
work  attempted.    Much  has  been  done,  but  much  remains  to  be  done. 

Monthly  report  cards  in  envelopes  are  furnished,  that  parents  may  know 
what  their  children  are  doing.  The  county  commissioners  are  very  generous 
in  furnishing  the  necessary  means  for  the  great  amount  of  printed  matter  we 
use.  Program  blanks  are  also  sent  the  teachers  at  the  beginning  of  each  term. 
As  soon  as  the  teacher  has  a  satisfactory  program  arranged,  she  sends  us  one 
and  puts  one  up  in  the  schoolroom.  We  make  the  necessary  suggestions  for 
improvement  and  expect  to  find  the  program  being  followed  when  we  come  to 
visit. 

Visits.— During  the  past  year  we  made  753  visits.  We  try  to  make  one 
visit  every  three  months.  We  have  261  districts  scattered  over  2,232  square 
miles  of  territory.  The  visiting  is  a  difficult  task  on  account  of  the  900  lakes 
and  poor  roads;  in  some  places  there  being  no  road,  the  superintendent  dodg- 
ing among  the  trees  and  finding  the  schoolhouse  by  instinct.  We  are  obliged 
to  utilize  every  moment,  while  we  are  visiting,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
great  expense,  but  that  we  may  reach  the  schools  in  time  to  do  any  good. 
Our  visits  average  about  one  and  one-half  hours  in  length.  We  stay  longer 
when  it  is  necessary— sometimes  half  a  day.  It  is  impossible  to  go  out  of  the 
way  very  much,  in  order  to  see  the  school  officers  personally,  so  we  write  out 
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for  them  a  very  complete  report  of  the  attendance,  work  being  done  by 
teacher  and  pupils,  condition  of  buildings,  and  make  suggestions  for  improve- 
ments and  necessary  supplies. 

Teachers'  Meetings.— The  county  is  so  large  that  we  have  four  sections 
for  our  meetings,  which  are  held  at  Perham,  Pelican  Rapids,  Henning  and 
Fergus  Falls.  Last  year  our  meetings  were  two-days  institutes.  The  first 
day,  Friday,  was  devoted  to  visiting  school  and  examining  the  written  and 
industrial  work  of  the  schools.  At  the  close  of  school  an  informal  meeting 
was  held  to  discuss  the  work  observed,  and  in  the  evening  a  lecture  was  given 
by  some  good  speaker.  The  next  day  a  program  similar  to  the*  following  was 
carried  out: 

Program. 
May  10,  a.  m. 

Music  Ladies'  Double  Quartet 

Opening  remarks  Miss  Goetzinger 

Industrial  Work  in  the  School  Supt.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Pelican  Rapids 

Discussion,  opened  by   Miss  Stena  Henderson,  Pelican  Rapids 

Practical  Child-study  Prof.  Chambers,  Moorhead  Normal 

Open  Discussion. 

School  Decoration  and  Sanitation  Supt.  J.  A.  Vandyke,  Fergus  Falls 

Discussion,  led  by  Prin.  A.  C.  Arny,  Battle  Lake 

p.  M. 

Music.  Miss  Wright's  Pupils 

A  primary  reading  lesson  Miss  Featherston  and  Class 

Open  discussion  with  Miss  Featherston 

A  study  of  "Hiawatha"  Miss  Gertrude  Enderle  and  Class 

Practical  Language  Work  E.  T.  Reed,  Moorhead  Normal 

Discussion,  opened  by  Mrs.  Emma  Cage.  Battle  Lake 

Geography:  Its  Scope  and  Meaning  Ass't  Supt.  Parkhill 

Discussion,  opened  by  Miss  Marion  Sutton,  Pelican  Rapids 

Friday  Evening,  May  9. 
Lecture— Some  Recreations  of  Literary  Study  Suggested  by  the  Works 

of  Gilbert  Parker  Pres.  Weld,  Moorhead  Normal 

The  atendance  at  these  meetings,  no  matter  how  bad  the  weather,  was 
almost  perfect.    A  certificate  of  attendance  was  issued  to  all  present. 

Summer  School.— A  most  successful  summer  school  was  held  from  July  14 
to  August  9  with  an  enrollment  of  215,  and  thirty-four  in  the  model  school. 
None  were  admitted  after  the  first  week.  The  success  was  in  a  large  measure 
due  to  the  excellent  faculty  which  was  given  us  through  the  generosity  ol  the 
Slate  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  The  work  was  all  carefully  planned 
beforehand  i<>  meet  our  needs,  and  was  practical  and  intensive.  The  charac- 
teristic feature  of  this  school  was  the  great  amount  of  hard  work  done.  The 
weather  was  favorable  ami  the  student  teachers  there  for  business.  They 
worked  hard,  cheerfully  and  willingly,  an  excellent  spirit  pervading  through- 

0U  The  primary  model  class,  under  the  able  management  of  Miss  Julia  Mo- 
nette  primary  'critic  of  the  Moorhead  Normal  School,  was  a  success,  it  con- 
sisted of  first,  second  and  third  grades.  Observation  work  was  done  on  Mon- 
day, Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  while  Wednesday  and  Saturday  were 
devoted  to  discussions  of  the  work  and  primary  methods. 

The  language  work  was  compulsory,  all  teachers  taking  tins.  me  Lan- 
guage and  grammar  work  in  the  county  have  been  very  poor,  the  children  be- 
ing plunged  into  the  technicalities  of  grammar  without  the  necessary  lan- 
gmi-e  training.  Most  of  the  teachers  have  not  had  the  proper  training  them- 
selves and  though  we  made  every  effort  to  Improve  this  work,  while  visiting 
schools,  at  teachers'  meetings,  etc..  the  results  were  not  satisfactory.  Finally. 
;i  very  practical  course  In  language  was  mapped  out  and  presented  under  the 

able  Instruction  of  Mrs.  Stanford,  of  the  Moorhead  Normal  School.  The  teach- 
ers all  worked  faithfully,  and  we  are  Looking  forward  to  a  marked  Improve- 
ment In  lids  work  in  our  schools  during  the  coming  year. 
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Some  Tilings  We  Need. — Six  months  or  school  as  the  minimum  amount 
required. 

Sixty  days'  attendance  in  order  to  draw  apportionment.  Exactly  the  same 
form  for  reports  and  record  books.  The  state  sends  out  record  books  for 
clerks  and  treasurers  with  antiquated  forms.  The  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction sends  out  blanks  for  clerks  and  teachers'  reports  that  are  new  and 
up-to-date.  The  school  officers  are  farmers,  and,  as  a  rule,  not  bookkeepers, 
so  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  get  incomplete  and  incorrect  reports.  . 

We  need  better  legislation  on  the  powers  of  a  county  superintendent,  that 
he  may  condemn  buildings  as  unfit  for  use. 

School  district  officials  should  be  responsible  to  some  higher  authority. 
The  school  treasurer's  bond  might  be  filed  with  the  register  of  deeds.  This 
would  save  trouble  where  school  officers  agree  among  themselves  not  to  en- 
force a  bond,  and  thus  swindle  districts  out  of  fund's. 

A  clerk  is  needed  in  a  superintendent's  office.  The  office  could  then  be 
open  every  day.  Iu  a  large  county,  where  a  superintendent  can  be  in  the  of- 
fice on  Saturday  only,  and  where  it  is  often  impossible  to  have  the  mail  for- 
warded, the  mail  accumulates  in  a  few  days  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
To  catch  up.  Aside  from  this,  there  is  a  great  amount  of  clerical  work  that 
can  just  as  well  be  done  by  a  clerk  or  cheap  help  as  by  the  superintendent, 
thus  leaving  the  superintendent  free  for  the  more  important  duties  of  super- 
vision, etc. 

We  need  trained  teachers.  The  demand  for  first-grade  teachers  has  been 
so  great  during  the  past  two  years  as  to  greatly  exceed  the  supply.  The  grad- 
uates from  the  elementary  course  at  the  normal  schools  are  our  best  teachers. 
The  graduates  from  the  advanced  course  go  to  city  schools;  they  do  not  go  to 
country  schools.  Since  the  elementary  diplomas  have  been  abolished  in  the 
normal  schools  the  rural  schools  have  been  deprived  of  their  most  important 
source  for  first-grade  teachers. 

The  certificate  course  now  in  force  at  the  normal  schools,  and  intended  to 
take  the  place  of  the  old  elementary  course,  does  not  offer  the  incentive  to  our 
country  young  men  and  women  that  the  old  elementary  course  did,  with  the 
elementary  diploma  as  its  result.  This  could  be  made  good  for  seven  years, 
and  these  young  people  felt  that  it  was  something  better  than  a  first-grade 
certificate.  Now  they  reason  that  if  three  years'  work  at  a  normal  school  re- 
sults in  nothing  but  a  first-grade  certificate,  they  will  attend  the  nearest  high 
school  or  semi-high  school,  or  take  up  work  from  a  correspondence  school,  or 
at  the  University  summer  school,  receiving  certificates  for  six  weeks'  work, 
t  taking  up  only  the  first-grade  branches  that  will  enable  them  to  pass  the 
teachers'  examination,  thus  receiving  a  certificate  to  teach  just  as  good  as  any 
graduate  receives  of  the  three-years  certificate  course  of  the  normal  schools. 

In  this  way  a  great  many  poor  first-grade  teachers  are  forced  upon  our 
rural  schools.  They  are  teachers,  usually,  without  any  professional  train- 
ing whatever,  and  are  not  so  successful,  as  a  rule,  as  our  experienced  second- 
er; ide  teachers.  Although  the  certificate  course  at  the  normal  schools  now  Is 
in  many  respects  superior  to  the  old  elementary  course,  yet  the  fact  that  it 
only  results  in  a  first-grade  certificate  does  not  furnish  incentive  enough  to 
draw  our  country  teachers  to  the  normal  schools,  and  these  schools  have 
nothing  to  send  back  to  the  rural  districts.  Thus  the  rural  schools  of  at  least 
the  northern  part  of  the  state  are  being  deprived  of  good  teachers.  In  the 
first  place,  these  rural  districts  furnish  the  material,  they  furnish  more  than 
half  the  support  of  the  normal  schools,  and  why  should  they  not  receive  some 
of  the  benefits  of  these  institutions?  The  state  offers  aid  to  rural  schools  that 
maintain  a  certain  standard,  and  yet  the  supply  of  good  teachers  is  cut  off 
from  rural  districts.  If  a  diploma  were  offered  at  the  completion  of  the  cer- 
tificate course,  our  country  teachers  would  complete  this  course,  and  go  back 
to  the  country  to  teach. 

CHRISTINE  GOETZINGER,  Superintendent. 

Polk.— I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  annual  report  on  the  con- 
ditions of  the  schools  of  Polk  county,  the  same  being  for  the  year  ending  July 
31,  1902. 

Teachers.— In  point  of  numbers,  our  supply  has  not  been  ample,  but  the 
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improvement  in  quality  is  better.  This  condition  is  largely  due  to  the  depart- 
ment's issuing  certificates  instead  of  the  county  superintendents.  The  provi- 
sion for  state  examination  of  teachers  in  place  of  county  examinations  cannot 
be  too  highly  commended. 

Our  teachers  are  not  satisfied  with  present  attainments.  The  institutes 
and  summer  schools  have  been  well  attended,  and  good  results  have  come 
from  all.   There  is  an  increased  demand  for  professional  reading. 

Under  the  conditions  that  exist,  I  do  not  look  for  a  speedy  advancement 
to  that  higher  plane  where  thoroughly  trained  teachers  can  be  secured  for  all 
our  schools,  but  under  wise  management  it  is  a  condition  to  which  we  shall 
grow.  As  elements  in  this  growth,  I  note  the  good  work  that  is  being  done 
by  our  high  schools  and  normals.  Many  of  our  schools  have  been  supplied 
with  teachers  from  these  institutions  of  learning. 

As  a  potent  factor  to  the  end  we  seek  to  attain,  I  welcome  the  fifth  nor- 
mal school.  My  faith  is  pinned  to  these  schools  as  the  leaven  which  is  to  leav- 
en the  whole  lump  of  our  school  work;  and  I  note  with  pleasure  that  already 
the  footsteps  of  those  who  are  to  be  the  teachers  of  the  near  future  are  turn- 
ing thither. 

While  our  present  condition  is  far  from  what  could  be  desired,  I  regard 
the  prospects  of  a  supply  of  reasonably  well  trained  teachers  decidedly  im- 
proving and  very  hopeful. 

Schoolhouses.— Many  well  equipped  schoolhouses  have  been  built  during 
the  last  two  years.  Lighting  and  ventilation  seem  to  be  a  secondary  consider- 
ation, especially  the  latter,  in  the  construction  of  the  buildings.  These  con- 
ditions, however,  are  better  in  nearly  all  of  our  town  and  village  schools, 
where  schoolhouses  have  been  built  during  the  past  few  years.  In  these 
schools  due  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  proper  means  of  lighting, 
ventilation  and  heating.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  hygienic  requirements 
will  receive  more  consideration  in  the  future  in  the  rural  schools. 

Consolidation  of  Districts.— It  has  been  frequently  demonstrated  and  is 
generally  conceded  that  it  would  be  better,  both  on  economical  and  pedagogi- 
cal grounds,  to  unite  the  many  small  and  weak  schools  of  a  township  into  a 
few  strong,  well  equipped  and  well  conducted  graded  schools,  located  at  con- 
venient points. 

The  purpose  to  give  all  the  children  of  the  township  the  benefit  of  better 
schools,  better  appliances  and  better  supervision  has  been  the  dominant  mo- 
tive to  determine  consolidation. 

There  are  some  objections  to  any  plan  of  union,  but  they  are  generally 
overbalanced  by  the  advantages.  Where  the  people  in  the  rural  districts  are 
willing  to  do  all  that  they  can  to  educate  their  children,  the  state  should  sup- 
plement these  efforts  wisely  by  money  and  supervision. 

The  chief  hindrance  to  consolidation  now  to  be  considered  lies  in  the  dis- 
tance some  of  the  pupils  would  have  to  travel  from  their  homes  to  reach  the 
nearest  union  or  graded  school,  in  thinly  populated  sections:  but  it  is  Cat 
better  policy  for  the  township  to  spend  a  little  money  in  conveying,  in  severe 
and  stormy  weather,  and  through  drifts  of  snow,  children  who  have  no  means 
of  conveyance  to  a  well-graded  and  well-equipped  school,  rather  than  to  waste 
hundreds  of  dollars  in  sustaining  small  and  feeble  schools  at  their  doors. 

Summer  Schools.— The  summer  school  is  due  in  part  to  the  tact  that 
twenty  years  ago  few  had  the  idea  of  making  themselves  professional  teach- 
ers; they  were  doing  the  work  of  the  teacher  as  a  stepping-stone  to  sonic- 
thing  else,  and  all  their  spare  time  was  used  in  preparation  for  their  life 
work.  Now  teaching  has  become  a  life  work,  and  summer  schools  are  used 
In  preparation  for  it.  In  view  of  this  fact,  it  is  proper  that  we  should  con- 
sider carefully  along  what  lines  the  work  should  be  done,  in  order  to  secure 
the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.  From  my  observation  of  work 
done  in  the  summer  schools,  and  information  gleaned  from  inspecting 
s< ihools,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  summer  schools  should  give  normal  instruc- 
tion, or  make  investigations  into  such  subjects  as  teachers  in  the  rural 
schools  are  called  on  to  give  instruction  in.    In  other  words,  the  work  should 

be  along  pedagogical  lines,  rather  than  academical  requirements. 
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School  Libraries— In  this  line  much  has  been  accomplished.  Books  are 
gradually  finding  their  way  into  the  districts.  Reports  from  the  last  annual 
meeting  show  that  the  people  appreciate  the  benefits  derived  from  the  law. 
Generally  speaking,  it  is  the  more  remote  and  poorer  districts  that  are  the  first 
to  avail  themselves  of  these  privileges. 

In  conclusion  1  may  add  that  (though  beset  with  many  difficulties)  the  pe- 
riod covered  by  this  report  has  been  one  of  general  prosperity. 

In  building  and  equipping  schoolhouses,  we  have  been  vigorously  active, 
and  Polk  county  is  fast  acquiring  school  buildings  that  would  be  an  honor  to 
a  count v  much  longer  settled  and  more  completely  developed'. 

THOMAS  CASEY,  Superintendent. 

Ramsey.— I  herewith  submit  my  report  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  of 
Ramsey  county  for  the  year  ending  July  31,  1902. 

The  state  law  for  the  examination  and  certification  of  teachers  still  con- 
tinues to  contribute  to  the  increasing  inte'  est  and  improvement  in  the  work 
of  the  common  schools.  This  has  been  more  noticeable  during  the  last  two 
years  than  at  any  previous  period. 

Much  more  interest  has  been  taken  in  the  work  of  the  summer  school, 
the  Reading  Circle  books  and  the  teachers'  meeting  than  ever  before,  and  this 
has  had  a  corresponding  good  effect  upon  the  whole  of  the  other  work. 

The  state  aid  has  also  helped  to  improve  schools  outside  of  those  receiv- 
ing it. 

A  very  decided  effort  was  made  last  winter  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
the  music  in  our  schools,  with  excellent  result  so  far  as  we  were  able  to  go. 

A  good  music  teacher  was  engaged  to  give  lessons  to  the  children  once  a 
month  at  the  most  central  point  in  the  county  in  simple  chorus  or  rote  singing, 
with  music  and  words  very  carefully  selected.  It  was  easy  to  see  the  change 
that  was  produced  in  a  short  time.  It  stirred  up  the  parents  and  teachers  as 
well  as  the  children,  and  reflected  additional  interest  on  the  whole  work  of  the 
school. 

The  experiment  was  also  of  value  in  helping  to  discover  some  practical 
way  of  carrying  on  this  work  in  the  future.  In  the  first  place,  it  must  have 
general  supervision  by  a  well  qualified  and  thoroughly  competent  teacher.  An 
appropriation  of  $20,  or  even  $10,  from  each  district  for  this  purpose  would 
accomplish  a  great  deal. 

The  next  requirement  is  a  piano  or  organ  in  every  schoolroom.  It  is  by 
imitation,  both  in  reading  and  singing,  that  children  acquire  false  tones.  A 
well  tuned-  piano  or  organ  will  prevent  this  in  the  singing  more  than  anything 
else.  We  hope  by  a  special  and  continued  effort  to  reach  these  things  in  the 
near  future.  If  this  was  made  one  of  the  conditions  of  state  aid,  particularly 
in  semi-graded  schools,  it  would  help  much  in  this  direction. 

Heating  and  ventilation  is  not  what  it  should  be  here,  as  elsewhere,  and 
the  large  stove  without  a  jacket  can  still  be  seen  in  some  places.  If  we  could 
have  flying  visits  from  state  inspectors,  with  attached  penalties  in  the  way 
of  cutting  off  the  apportionment,  it  would  produce  an  immediate  change  and 
would  be  a  great  boon  to  the  children. 

Consolidation  has  been  much  discussed  here,  but  transportation  of  pupils 
under  present  conditions  in  this  climate  seems  to  be  the  chief  obstacle. 

The  summer  school  at  the  University  continues  to  give  much  satisfaction 
and  has  been  of  much  service  to  teachers.  I  have  not  observed  any  present 
need  for  improvement. 

THOS.  MONTGOMERY,  Superintendent. 

Redwood.— I  am  pleased  to  say  there  are  eighty  districts  in  this  county 
which  next  year  will  have  eight  months  of  school.  Twenty  of  this  number 
will  have  nine  months  of  school.  There  is  no  county  hereabouts,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, which  has  a  higher  number,  if  the  total  number  of  districts  is  consid- 
ered. We  have  now  104  organized  districts.  It  is  a  fact  worth  boasting  about 
when  one  can  say  that  very  nearly  77  per  cent  of  the  organized  districts  have 
eight  months  of  school  and  that  all  these  schools  have  good  libraries,  free 
rext-books  and  other  equipments  which  conduce  to  make  a  good  school. 
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There  are  three  patent  factors  which  will  induce  the  good,  tactful,  well 
trained  teacher  to  enter  the  rural  school  field.  First,  she  must  be  able  to  earn 
more  money  man  siie  can  m  tne  city;  second,  she  must  be  assured  or  good  ac- 
commodations; third,  she  must  have  the  best  of  appliances  to  work  with. 

There  are  just  ten  districts  in  this  county  without  a  public  school  library. 
Why  they  remain  so  is  simply  indifference.  These  districts  are  not  poor— 
they  are  far  from  it.  The  state  offers  them  $20  each  towards  a  library.  The 
state  asks  that  they,  too,  give  $20.  This  is  just,  although  some  districts  seem 
to  think  the  state  should  do  it  all.  This  much  I  do  know,  that  schools  which 
have  good  libraries  are,  as  a  rule,  good  schools.  An  addition  to  the  library 
should  be  made  yearly.  On  each  annual  subsequent  order  a  district  can  re- 
ceive $10  for  purchase  of  library  books,  provided  that  the  district  appropri- 
ates $10  also. 

The  chart  fiend  still  finds  a  field  to  sell  wellnigh  worthless  arithmetical, 
physiological-politico  charts  for  $25  which  really,  in  an  ordinary  school,  are 
not  worth  $5;  and  were  I  to  recommend  such  things,  school  trustees  would 
think  I  had  gone  mad.  Several  of  our  districts  have  a  surplus  of  these  mod- 
ern helps  to  education  (modern  humbugs)  which  really  stand  year  after  year 
in  the  corner,  helping  no  one. 

Every  schoolhouse  in  this  county  should  have  a  name.  Only  two  have- 
No.  20  has  been  regularly  christened  "The  Longfellow,"  and  No.  14  "The  Mer- 
riam."  Some  buildings  are  not  worth  christening,  but  fully  100  are.  Every 
public  school  building  should  be  named  for  some  heroic  man  or  woman. 

The  same  old  hateful,  barbarous,  inhuman  conditions  prevail  in  many  of 
our  districts.  Such  conditions  remind'  me  of  the  man  who  thanked  God  for 
the  food  set  before  him  at  the  table  and  then  proceeded  to  find  fault  with 
his  wife's  cooking,  when  her  old  cracked  stove  and  green  wood  wouldn't  give 
better  results. 

Two  good,  well  built  outhouses,  not  less  than  6x10  feet  at  the  ground  and 
six  feet  to  plates,  with  two  windows,  one  in  each  end,  should  stand  on  every 
rural  school  yard.  They  should  be  made  storm-proof.  This  can  be  done  In- 
running  a  partition  lengthwise  on  the  inside,  thus  protecting  the  users  from 
cold  winds  and  snows.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  occasionally  a  district  does 
rise  up  to  its  manhood  and  builds  good,  commodious  closets.  Last  year  five 
districts  put  in  a  system  of  heating  and  ventilation.  This  plan,  if  put  in  right, 
insures  an  even  temperature  throughout  the  room  and  adds  r><)  per  cent  to  the 
working  power  of  teacher  and  pupils.  This  plan  won't  work  in  an  old  rook  of 
a  building,  nor  should  children  be  sent  to  school  to  such  buildings. 

So  far,  the  movement  of  rural  school  consolidation  and  transportation 
has  taken  no  root  in  this  county,  but  that  it  will  there  is  no  doubt.  Rural 
school  consolidation  is  by,  our  best  educational  thinkers  thought  to  be  the 
real  solution  of  this  much-vexing  rural  school  problem.  There  are  in  this 
county  several  good  points  where  the  plan  might  be  for  two  years  given  an 
honest  trial  Morgan,  Wabasso,  Seaforth  and  Vesta  have  more  school  room 
than  is  now  needed.  They  could  easily  take  in  pupils  from  outside  districts. 
The  pupils  would  not  only  have  better  school  privileges,  but  would  reach  the 
school  easier  than  is  now  done.  The  plan  would  in  the  end  cost  no  more,  but 
the  benefits  would  be  very  great  to  the  pupils.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  for 
some  people  to  give  up  the  home  schoolhouse,  poor  though  it  may  be,  for  one 
very  much  better,  even  though  privileges  are  superior,  which  are  some  miles 
away  Children  can  be  easily  centralized  at  certain  convenient  points  or  at 
certain  crossroads.  Teams  could  travel  on  very  nearly  schedule  time  when 
the  distance  to  be  traveled  was  not  more  than  five  or  six  miles,  which  could 
be  by  an  ordinary  team  (with,  say.  fifteen  children)  covered  in  fifty  minutes. 
Many  Children  are  now  on  our  roads  to  school  on  foot  fully  that  time.  A  com- 
fortable covered  wagon  could  be  provided,  with  careful  drivers,  and  much 
nettT  quarreling  would  be  avoided  which  so  many  times  lakes  place  along  the 
roadside  while  going  home  Prom  school.  Wabasso.  Seaforth  and  Vesta  could 
easily  take  in  100  additional  pupils  without  overcrowding.  They  would  each 
need' an  extra  teacher,  but  they  would  each  close  three  schools,  and  in  return 
would  giv  the  pupils  from  the  country  much  better  school  work  than  is  now 
possible  under  our  present  multiform  grades  in  a  mic-room  school  taught  by 
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one  teacher.  Not  far  away  is  the  rural  graded  school  for  each  township. 
Redwood  will,  I  hope,  try  it  sooner  than  any  other  county  hereabouts. 

Compulsory  education  is  that  which  in  Minnesota  docs  not  compel.  Here 
are  a  few  figures:  Total  enrollment  in  the  county,  4,931;  number  between 
five  and  eight  years,  1,283;  number  between  eight  and  sixteen  years,  3,286; 
number  between  sixteen  and  twenty-one,  420;  number  between  eight  and 
sixteen,  who  attended  three  months,  2.326.  This  gives  the  villages  an  enroll- 
ment of  1,210  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  sixteen  years.  These  pupils  have 
a  credit  of  nearly  90  per  cent  of  compliance  with  the  compulsory  law.  The 
enrollment  in  the  rural  schools  of  pupils  between  eight  and  sixteen  years  was 
2.026.  They  have  a  credit  compliance  with  the  compulsory  law  of  only  69  per 
cent.  There  were,  it  is  true,  sixty  rural  schools  where  the  average  personal 
attendance  for  the  eight  months  was  very  nearly  equal  to  our  villages  which 
have  nine  months  of  school. 

S.  J.  RACE,  Superintendent. 

Rexville.— In  reviewing  educational  matters  in  the  county  for  the  past 
two  years,  we  have  reason  to  feel  satisfied  with  the  situation  in  some  respects, 
while  in  others  it  is  not  up  to  the  standard  that  we  should  desire  it  to  be.  More 
first-grade  teachers  are  wanted,  the  attendance  ought  to  be  better,  and  the 
terms  in  many  cases  should  be  longer.  We  have  had  much  difficulty  in  secur- 
ing teachers,  second-grade  as  well  as  first.  The  force  that  we  have  had,  how- 
ever, have,  with  rare  exceptions,  done  conscientious  and  capable  work.  Many 
have  left  the  calling,  preferring  to  get  settled  in  life.  In  these  prosperous 
times,  young  people,  including  schoolma'ams  of  various  ages,  are  looking  out 
for  homes  of  their  own. 

Ifuprovement  in  the  schools  is  of  course  the  watchword  of  the  hour.  We 
hear  of  good  reports  of  rather  unusual  success  in  some  parts  of  the  state. 
We  are  glad  to  have  neighbors  do  well,  but  at  the  same  time  prefer  good, 
honest,  unselfish  comparisons,  which  put  things  in  the  right  light.  All  coun- 
ties cannot  have  a  large  number  of  first-grade  teachers,  because  they  are  not 
in  the  market.  The  number  is  utterly  inadequate  to  supply  the  demand.  Last 
year  we  wanted  two  dozen  more  than  we  could  get.  The  same  this  year.  We 
could  very  easily  place  from  forty  to  fifty  in  our  country  schools  now  at  wages 
ranging  from  $40  to  $50,  and  could  guarantee  an  increase  of  this  number  each 
year  for  a  while.  We  cannot  watch  every  avenue  from  which  one  might 
emerge;  we  have  no  commanding  position  from  which  we  can  spy  out  any 
stray  rase,  nor  have  we  any  machinery  at  our  command  which  will  gather  in 
the  scattering  ones  throughout  the  state.  But  we  have  made  diligent  inquiry 
and  search  for  them.  We  have  no  report  to  make  for  political  effect,  but  be- 
lieve, nevertheless,  that  the  educational  plane  in  this  county  will  compare 
favorably  with  that  of  our  neighbors.  We  do  not  believe  that  a  first-grade 
certificate  is  a  panacea  for  all  the  shortcomings  in  teaching  ability.  In  our 
graded  schools  special  training  is  desirable,  and  often  required  for  the  pri- 
ma ry  grades.  A  teacher  especially  qualified  for  first  or  second  grade  is  not 
so  well  qualified  for  sixth  or  seventh,  and  vice  versa.  It  is  just  as  necessary, 
even  more  so,  to  have  this  training  for_work  in  our  country  schools.  A  pro- 
fessional pedagogical  course  of  nine  months,  added  to  a  thorough  common 
school  course,  will  prepare  teachers  to  do  better  work  in  our  rural  schools 
than  the  study  of  the  higher  branches,  and  should  be  sufficient  quali- 
fication on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  get  the  $100  state  aid.  Let  us  give 
the  masses  competent  instruction,  if  possible,  in  that  which  the  masses  use. 
The  higher  branches  are  needed  by  the  lawyer,  the  preacher,  the  statesman, 
the  polished  scholar  who  wants  an  education  more  ornamental  than  useful. 
But  give  the  country  schoolma'am  that  which  is  practical.  Let  her  be  an 
expert  in  handling  the  subject.  Get  these  thoroughly  first,  and  then  more  if 
there  is  time  for  it.  Out  of  343  answers  to  questions  recently  asked  business 
men  of  New  York  City  as  to  defects  and  the  practical  value  of  education,  172 
thought  that  the  chief  defect  of  their  boys  was  in  scholarship,  and  particular- 
ly in  one  of  the  three  R's.  The  complaint  is  general.  In  the  anxiety  to  show 
good  attendance  at  the  higher  schools,  to  establish  educational  reputation, 
and  occasionally  to  make  political  capital,  all  that  pertains  to  advanced  edu- 
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cation  is  constantly  held  up  to  view  and  lauded,  while  the  best  interests  and 
needs  of  the  common  schools  are  quietly  allowed  to  sleep. 

The  attendance  in  our  country  schools  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be.  We 
have  a  law  on  our  statute  books  intended  to  be  compulsory  as  to  the  atten- 
dance of  pupils  of  a  certain  age.  It  is  a  dead  letter.  In  other  countries  a 
compulsory  law  is  enforced,  and  everybody  is  healthy,  happy  and  pretty  well 
educated.    It  ought  to  be  so  in  this  country. 

An  examination  of  the  state  superintendent's  report  for  1900  shows  that 
in  counties  settled  to  a  great  extent  by  foreigners,  especially  Scandinavians, 
in  the  prairie  section  of  the  state,  the  attendance  falls  below  the  average. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  these  communities  they  have  parochial  schools, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  terms  of  public  schools  are  somewhat  shortened  and 
the  average  days  of  attendance  less.  Ten  townships  of  Scandinavians  and 
nearly  six  of  Germans  reduce  the  average  attendance  not  less  than  seven 
days  in  this  county,  and  shortens  the  terms  of  public  schools  on  an  average 
about  half  a  month  for  the  county. 

School  libraries  have  increased  from  forty  to  sixty;  districts  having  free 
text-books,  from  eighty-six  to  ninety-two.  In  our  country  schools  twenty- 
four  male  teachers  were  employed  at  an  average  of  $40  a  month,  and  106  fe- 
male teachers  at  $32.30.  The  total  attendance  is  6,424,  and  the  number  enti- 
tled to  apportionment  5,423. 

Nine  new  schoolhouses  have  been  built.  The  first  one  with  furnace  and 
air  conductors  in  the  basement  was  completed  in  December  last,  is  built  of 
brick  and  is  a  model  school  building.  District  35  also  built  one  from  plans 
furnished  by  the  state  department,  and  is  modern  as  to  light,  heat  and  venti- 
lation. Nearly  all  our  schoolhouses  are  furnished  with  commodious  coal  and 
wood  houses,  entries,  good  blackboards,  window  curtains,  reading  charts  and 
other  equipment*  Whether  air-tight  schoolhouses  with  stove  surrounded 
by  an  iron  jacket  fitted  tightly  to  the  floor  will  ever  become  popular  in  one- 
room  country  school  buildings  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  It  hardly  seems 
desirable  to  be  hermetically  sealed  up.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  seem  to 
be  desirable,  to  be  decidedly  convenient  and  agreeable  to  get  a  whiff  of  fresh 
air  occasionally  from  a  window.  The  time  required  to  regulate  the  tempera- 
ture, the  inaccessibility  of  the  stove  on  a  cold  morning,  and  the  difficulty  of 
cleaning  out  ashes  and  litter  on  the  floor  within  the  jacket  are  serious  objec- 
tions. It  seems  to  us  that  a  committee  or  commission  composed  in  part  of 
medical  talent  and  in  part  of  building  experts,  should  be  secured  to  investi- 
gate the  question  thoroughly  and  make  report.  The  entire  state  as  well  as 
other  states  are  interested. 

Summer  schools  could  be  made  more  effective  if  there  were  more  system 
in  the  work.  A  course  embracing  two  or  three  years  should  be  adopted. 
Improvement  is  the  incentive  which  causes  teachers  to  attend.  It  helps  get 
the  certificate,  and  in  some  cases  it  may  help  get  better  wages.  Definite 
ground  should  be  covered  each  year,  so  that  teachers  may  know  what  to 
select.  An  improvised,  haphazard  program  is  not  the  best  that  might  be 
done.  We  also  hold  that  pedagogy,  school  government,  executive  qualities, 
personal  qualities  that  reach  the  heart  of  the  pupil,  and  other  matters  con- 
tributing to  the  establishment  of  happy  relations  between  teacher  and  pupil 
should  receive  more  attention.  There  is  more  friction,  more  unsatisfactory 
conditions,  more  dissatisfaction  with  the  school,  owing  to  lack  of  ability  and 
judgment  to  do  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time,  than  there  is  in  ability  to 
analyze  a  sentence  or  solve  a  problem.  It  would  help  matters,  too,  if  the 
Bummer  school  could  be  held  in  June  instead  of  July.  All  public  schools 
should  close  not  later  than  May  25th.  School  after  that  date  does  not  amount 
to  much.  June  is  a  less  busy  and  heated  month.  Eight  or  nine  months  in  the 
schoolroom,  with  a  month  of  summer  school  added,  ought  to  entitle  the  teach- 
er to  a  little  relaxation  in  July  and  August. 

We  believe  In  the  consolidation  of  our  rural  schools  and  have  no  doubt 
that  it  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  ever  brought  about  in  our 
school  system.  We  have  agitated  the  matter  through  the  press  and  by  speech, 
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and  the  papers  of  the  county  heartily  endorse  the  plan.  But  the  people  regard 
it  as  an  uncertain  and  probably  expensive  experiment,  and  it  will  require 
eloquent  argument  to  have  them  see  the  matter  in  a  favorable  light.  The 
present  quality  and  scope  of  the  work  is  preferred  to  more  efficient  and  com- 
prehensive instruction  at  a  higher  price.  It  will  require  a  moulding  process 
of  the  mind  to  soften  down  the  objection  to  extra  tax.  The  state  will  have 
to  bestow  liberal  aid  if  the  system  is  ever  to  be  adopted. 

During  the  last  two  years  we  nave  scanned  the  educational  horizon  for 
new  thought,  new  argument,  new  energy,  new  means,  new  aids  which  might 
be  helpful  in  making  our  work  more  effective.  We  believe  hard  work  and 
good  judgment  count  more  than  anything  else.  While  there  is  great  alert- 
ness along  educational  lines,  the  process  by  which  an  education  is  acquired 
is  little  changed.  The  capacity  of  the  avenues  to  the  mind  has  not  increased, 
and  the  faculties  of  the  mind  have  probably  not  gained  in  power  and  scope. 
Methods  and  devices  and  patent  processes  appear  from  time  to  time,  but  they 
also  vanish.  There  is  much  that  will  not  stand  the  test  of  time.  We  know 
of  several  things  that  have  been  fondly  doted  on  that  are  now  considered 
of  less  value,  or  are  entirely  discarded.  We  quote  Dr.  Northrop  on  this  point. 
He  says:  "Something' new  is  wanted,  and  is  wanted  all  the  time.  It  need 
not  be  true;  it  need  not  be  valuable;  but  it  must  be  astonishing.  To  be  un- 
known and  unnoticed  is  death;  but  to  be  notorious,  even  as  a  literary  or  edu- 
cational crank  or  lunatic,  is  fame."  While  vigilance  and  work  are  strictly 
recommended,  it  is  also  well  to  remember  that  conservatism  and  sober  judg- 
ment are  by  no  means  a  sign  of  depleted  vitality.  Solid  and  substantial  edu- 
cation has  been  acquired  in  the  past.  Much  thought  has  been  given  to  the 
best,  the  most  effective  and  practical  way  of  getting  it.  Some  apparently 
new  things  may  have  dawned  upon  the  mind  of  the  superficial  observer,  but 
not  upon  the  thorough  student.  It  is  not  wise  to  hastily  overrule  the  verdict 
given  by  able  talent  in  the  past.  It  is  wiser  to  trust  them  than  the  little  man 
"That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage 
And  then  is  heard  no  more." 

ERIC  ERICSON,  Supreintendent. 

Rice. — More  interest  is  being  taken  in  the  rural  schools  than  ever  before. 
The  teachers  of  the  county  are  fitting  themselves  better  for  the  profession, 
and  taking  more  interest  in  seeing  the  schools  progress.  Out  of  129  teachers 
who  taught  within  the  county  last  year,  thirty  were  graduates  of  high 
schools,  four  of  colleges  and  two  of  normals,  while  fifty-three  others  had  at- 
tended high  school  more  or  less,  and  six  had  had  some  normal  training.  It 
is  too  bad  that  more  teachers  with  normal  training  cannot  be  employed  in  the 
rural  schools,  but  since  the  state  normals  can  no  longer  be  depended  upon  to 
furnish  teachers  for  the  country  districts,  I  would  be  heartily  in  favor  of 
seeing  a  teachers'  course  put  in  our  high  schools. 

The  Illinois  Course  of  Study  was  adopted  last  year,  and  while  the  teach- 
ers did  not  all  use  it  to  advantage,  a  strong  effort  was  made  to  have  the 
merits  of  the  course  thoroughly  tested.  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  a 
course  of  study  can  be  used  successfully  if  rightly  used.  The  difficulty  is  not 
so  much  in  grading  the  schools  as  it  is  in  finding  teachers  who  are  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  movement  and  will  give  the  course  a  fair  test. 

A  well  established  teachers'  association,  which  met  several  times  last 
year,  did  nmch  toward  promoting  educational  interests,  and  spurred  the 
teacher  on  to  do  more  efficient  work. 

In  order  to  promote  better  attendance,  I  have  given  certificates  of  awards, 
which  I  have  found  to  be  very  helpful.  The  teachers  reported  that  the  plan 
was  successful  in  securing  better  attendance.  Report  cards  to  parents  and 
guardians  were  used  also  with  gratifying  results. 

County  examinations  were  given  in  January  and  May  to  the  eighth-grade 
pupils.  I  believe  in  throwing  out  every  inducement  to  pupils  in  the  rural 
schools,  and  to  encourage  them  to  remain  in  the  schools  as  long  as  possible, 
for  a  large  percentage  do  not  go  to  higher  schools.  There  has  been  absolutely 
nothing  done  in  the  past  to  encourage  the  older  pupils  to  remain  at  school. 
No  matter  how  long  they  attended,  they  had  nothing  to  show  for  it  when  they 
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quit.  Now,  when  a  pupil  passes  the  eighth-grade  subjects,  he  gets  certifi- 
cates which  admit  him  to  the  high  schools  of  the  county  without  further  ex- 
amination. The  examinations  stimulate  both  teachers  and  pupils  to  do  bet- 
ter work.  Seventy-three  county  certificates  and  forty-two  state  certificates 
were  obtained  by  rural  school  pupils  last  year. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  in  heating  and  ventilating  schoolrooms. 
Several  schools  have  had  the  stoves  "jacketed."  and  adopted  modern  methods 
of  ventilation,  but  there  are  still  too  many  that  think  "the  old  way"  is  good 
enough. 

A  few  meetings  were  held  last  spring  to  discuss  the  advisability  of  con- 
solidating some  of  the  districts.  While  nothing  definite  was  done,  considera- 
ble interest  was  aroused,  and  I  believe  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
plan  will  be  tried  in  Rice  county.  I  consider  consolidation  of  districts  and 
transportation  of  pupils  advisable  in  promoting  the  efficiency  of  our  rural 
schools.  I  have  given  the  subject  considerable  thought  and  attention,  and  I 
am  of  the  firm  opinion  that  it  is  not  only  an  ideal  way,  but  it  is  also  an  ex- 
ceedingly common-sense,  practical  way. 

I  think  the  object  of  the  summer  school  should  be  to  broaden  the  mental 
horizon  of  the  teachers,  and  to  teach  them  to  be  more  accurate  in  presenting 
the  lesson  to  their  pupils.  I  also  think  that  the  efficiency  of  the  summer 
schools  would  be  strengthened  if  a  teacher  could  be  secured  for  every  school 
whose  duty  would  be  to  show  the  country  teachers  how  to  prepare  and  pre- 
sent model  lessons  to  their  classes.  So  many  teachers  fail  to  do  good  work 
because  they  do  not  know  how,  while  they  may  be  very  proficient  in  other 
ways. 

E.  L.  PETERSON,  Superintendent. 

Rock.— Libraries.— During  the  past  two  years  ten  additional  districts  have 
been  added  to  those  already  having  libraries,  and  additions  have  been  made 
to  nearly  all  the  libraries.  The  teachers  are  manifesting  greater  interest  in 
the  library  question,  and  we  hope  through  them  to  steadily  diminish  the 
number  of  districts  not  having  libraries. 

Summer  School.— The  summer  school  the  past  year  was  a  success; 
though,  because  of  the  failure,  I  might  say,  of  the  last  summer  school  held 
in  the  county  previous  to  this,  we  feared  attempting  another.  But  the  meth- 
ods used,  and  the  earnest,  thorough  work  done  by  the  instructors,  stimulated 
and  helped  the  teachers,  and  made  all  feel  well  repaid' for  the  time  and  effort 
spent.  But  if  the  summer  schools  are  to  be  continued,  I  believe  better  results 
would  be  gained  if  two  or  more  counties  should  be  united  and  a  larger  force 
of  only  the  best  instructors  in  each  subject  be  sent  into  the  work,  and  then 
have  a  definite  course  which  can  some  time  be  completed'  and  credit  given  the 
teachers;  this  course  to  be  prepared  by  the  state  superintendent  and  be  uni- 
form throughout  the  state.  A  good  summer  school  is  a  blessing;  a  poor  one  a 
curse  to  the  county  where  it  is  held. 

New  Districts  and  Schoolhouses.— No  districts  have  consolidated.  It  is 
hard  to  induce  people  to  change  from  old'  customs  and  methods,  though  I 
think  this  change  would  be  an  improvement.  But  one  new  district  has  been 
organized,  and  six  new  modern  schoolhouses  built,  within  the  past  two  years. 

Reading  Circle.— Since  the  Reading  Circle  work  has  been  made  a  basis 
for  professional  test,  the  number  of  Reading  Circle  books  purchased  by  teach- 
ers has  greatly  increased'. 

Stale  Aid— A  few  of  our  rural  schools  have  shown  marked  improvement 
since  they  were  granted  the  state  aid;  and  since  the  number  of  teachers  hold- 
ing first-grade  state  certificates  has  been  increased,  our  list  of  schools  seek- 
ing aid  will  be  proportionately  increased. 

Graduation.— Eighteen  common  school  pupils  have  been  graduated  in  the 
county  (luring  the  past  two  years.  Their  graduation  was  based  upon  state 
high  school  certificates  in  the  common  branches,  of  which  some  pupils  re- 
ceived as  high  as  six  certificates,  and  all  icceived  a  suthcicnt  number  to  ad- 
mit them  to  the  Itate  high  schools.  The  doing  away  with  the  high  school  ex- 
aminations in  the  common  branches  in  January  is  a  great  hindrance  to  many 
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in  completing  the  course,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  rural  schools  I  wish  it 
might  be  re-established. 

Teaching  Force.— Since  the  change  of  certification  has  become  established, 
the  outlook  is  more  hopeful,  and  were  it  not  for  the  great  change  which  takes 
place  every  year  in  the  teaching  force  of  the  county,  we  would  indeed  be  en- 
couraged. However,  we  do  not  despair;  the  growth  is  slow,  but  the  teachers 
and  the  schools  do  grow.  I  believe  in  keeping  the  standard  high  and'  work- 
ing up  to  it. 

ELLEN  M.  WRIGHT,  Superintendent. 

Roseau. — I  beg  to  submit  the  following  brief  report  to  your  department  of 
the  condition  of  the  schools  in  Roseau  county. 

Thirteen  new  districts  have  been  organized  during  the  summer,  making  a 
total  of  sixty-six-  in  the  county.  During  this  time  twelve  schoolhouses  have 
been,  or  are  being,  built.  In  ten  districts  school  has  been  held  this  fall  in 
private  houses— "bachelors'  shanties."  In  most  of  these  districts  we  intend  to 
build  this  winter.  Twenty  districts  have  lately  bought  furniture  and  neces- 
sary apparatus.  The  people  as  well  as  school  officers  take  great  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  our  schools,  and  a  systematic  and  energetic  work  is  carried 
out  in  their  advancement. 

Roseau  county  is  located  seventy-five  miles  from  the  nearest  accessible 
railroad  station,  and  we  therefore  experience  a  great  difficulty  in  securing  effi- 
cient teachers.  We  pay  on  an  average  $35  a  month,  but  traveling  expenses 
and  stage  fare  in  reaching  the  county  deter  teachers  from  accepting  our 
schools.  To  overcome  this  scarcity  of  teachers,  a  special  teachers'  class  is 
conducted  during  winter  months,  which  has  proved  very  satisfactory. 

Being  located  as  far  north  as  we  are,  we  have  no  benefit  of  Arbor  Day, 
as  the  ground  is  not  thawed  sufficiently  at  that  time  to  plant  trees.  We  have, 
therefore,  been  obliged  to  fix  our  own  Arbor  Day,  but  I  have  found  it  impos- 
sible to  arouse  the  same  interest  as  on  the  regular  day. 

I  would  therefore  recommend  that  the  state  be  divided  into  two  divisions, 
with  respect  to  Arbor  Day  celebration,  and  that  the  counties  north  of  Wilkin, 
Otter  Tail,  Wadena,  Crow  Wing,  Aitkin  and  Carlton  constitute  the  northern 
sections,  and  that  Arbor  Day  be  set  about  three  weeks  later  in  this  section 
than  in  the  southern.  This  plan  may  prove  objectionable  and  impracticable, 
but  during  my  two  years'  stay  in  this  part  of  the  state  we  have  not  been 
able  to  plant  a  single  tree  on  regular  Arbor  Day,  on  account  of  frozen  ground'. 

G.  H.  MATTSON,  Superintendent. 

Sherburne.— On  the  whole,  I  think  the  schools  of  Sherburne  county  have, 
made  distinct  progress  during  the  past  two  years. 

In  every  district  but  two  there  are  good,  comfortable  schoolhouses,  and 
one  of  those  is  to  have  a  new  one  this  fall,  and  the  other  is  to  do  some  re- 
pairing. Some  are  cramped  for  room,  but  only  for  a  part  of  the  year.  I  have 
urged  painting,  k'alspmining  and  blackboards,  until  to  rid  themselves  of  the 
cry  the  boards  are  improving  the  appearance  of  the  houses  very  materially. 
Nearly  all  of  the  outhouses  are  very  creditable,  and  I  constantly  urge  upon 
both  teachers  and  boards  that  they  be  carefully  looked  after.  Next  year  I 
shall  make  special  effort  for  an  enthusiastic  observance  of  Arbor  Day— our 
school  grounds  certainly  need  to  be  beautified. 

Text-books  have  in  many  instances  been  exchanged  and  bettered,  and 
several  schools  have  put  in  new  libraries  or  added  to  their  old  ones. 

Our  greatest  difficulty  is  in  obtaining  good  teachers;  there  is  a  scarcity,  and 
so  not  much  choice.  Wages  are  getting  better,  and  I  think  this  will  help  mat- 
ters.  We  could  have  a  number  more  first-grade  schools  if  first-grade  teachers 
could  be  found. 

Last  year  we  organized  a  County  Teachers'  Association  and  held  monthly 
meetings.  In  this  connection  we  took  up  the  State  Reading  Circle  work.  The 
meetings  seemed  beneficial,  but  only  about  half  the  teachers  attended.  I 
look  for  a  better  attendance  this  year.    In  the  spring  we  held  the  first  grad- 
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eating  exercises  from  the  common  and  semi-graded  schools,  fifteen  pupils  re- 
ceiving diplomas. 

Our  summer  school  this  summer  was  well  attended,  and  I  think  was 
beneficial.   A  model  school  would  have  added  to  its  efficiency. 

I  favor  consolidation  of  rural  schools,  but  public  opinion  would  not  yet 
warrant  it  in  this  county.   Before  many  years,  I  think  it  will  be  given  a  trial. 

I  think  the  department  made  no  mistake  in  sending  out  the  teachers  from 
the  agricultural  school  to  interest  the  teachers  in  that  branch  of  work,  and  I 
shall  try  to  further  the  interest  in  elementary  agriculture  among  my  teach- 
ers. 

BIRD  CRAIG,  Superintendent. 

sibley.— in  comparing  my  statistical  report  for  the  school  year  ending 
July  31,  1902,  with  any  previous  one,  I  find  that  the  schools  of  this  county 
have  made  some  marked  progress  along  many  lines  of  educational  work. 

Some  idea  of  the  growth  of  our  school  interests  during  the  past  five  years 
may  be  obtained  from  the  following  data: 

1897.  1902. 

Value  of  all  schoolhouses  and  sites  $79,880.00  $100,600.00 

Value  of  apparatus   5,349.00  7,741.00 

Value  of  libraries   1,450.00  4,240.00 

Total  volumes  in  all  libraries   2,238  5,311 

Number  of  school  districts   79  -  79 

Average  wages- 
Males    $32.50  $40.00 

Females    30.00  40.00 

Number  teachers  holding  first  grades  6  22 

Total  expenses  for  school  purposes...  $43,314.69  $59,457.63 

We  have  now  three  high  schools,  with  good  prospects  for  a  fourth  in  the 
near  future;  three  graded  schools;  one  semi-graded;  eleven  state  rural  schools, 
to  which  two  more  will  be  added  next  year,  and  sixty  common  district 
schools. 

The  high  schools  and  graded  schools  are  well  equipped  with  library  and 
reference  books,  supplementary  reading  material,  and  other  apparatus  neces- 
sary in  doing  effective  work.  Under  the  instruction  of  an  experienced  and 
efficient  corps  of  teachers,  these  schools  have  done  excellent  work,  showing 
results  that  are  most  commendable. 

The  eleven  state  rural  schools  which  draw  the  special  aid  arc  making 
unquestioned  progress  in  their  work,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  these 
schools  of  higher  excellence,  scattered  through  the  county,  cannot  help  out 
have  a  wholesome  influence  upon  adjoining  school  districts.  Many  of  the 
other  schools  arc  endeavoring,  year  by  year,  to  reach  a  degree  of  greater  pro- 
ficiency, set  uro  more  competent  teachers  and  do  more  effective  work. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  faithful  and  progressive  teachers  of  the  county, 
I  have  been  able  to  encourage  many  school  board's  to  purchase  library  books, 
supplementary  readers,  slate  blackboards,  maps  ami  other  useful  working 
material,  so  that  the  teacher  who  is  in  sympathy  with  her  profession  will  not 
be  impeded  in  her  effort  in  securing  good  results. 

I  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  during  the  past  year  I  have  succeeded  in 
placing  twelve  libraries  in  the  schools  of  this  county.  I  think  a  well  selected 
school  library  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  additions  that  can  be  made  to  a 
school,  as  it  furnishes  reading  material  outside  of  the  regular  text-books  and 
studies;  helps  in  the  study  of  reading,  history  and  geography;  creates  a  love 
and  taste  for  good  reading  and  introduces  the  child  to  our  best  authors  and 
good,  Wholesome  literature. 

Three  modern,  well  constructed,  ventilated  and  lighted  rural  school  build- 
ings have  been  erected  during  the  past  year,  valued  at  $3,050,  which  indicates 
a  healthy  growth  along  this  line.  In  order  to  secure  the  erection  of  well 
ventilated  and  lighted  sehoolhouscs.  it  would  be  well  to  have  some  legislation 
enacted  providing  that  school  districts  desiring  to  borrow  money  from  the 
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state  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  schoolhouses  should  erect  and  construct  the 
same  according  to  plans  approved  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction. 

The  state  aid  to  rural  schools  and  semi-graded  schools,  complying  with 
certain  requirements,  has  been  a  great  stimulus  and  inspiration,  having  en- 
couraged school  boards  to  secure  teachers  of  experience  and  ability,  and  to 
provide  for  an  adequate  equipment  of  working  material.  To  insure  a  perma- 
nent success,  the  appropriation  should  be  increased,  so  that  all  schools  which 
comply  with  the  law  may  be  assured  of  the  full  amount  of  the  aid. 

The  summer  schools  have  been  the  means  of  bringing  about  a  better 
scholarship  in  our  teaching  force,  in  awakening  an  inspiration  for  better 
work,  in  bringing  teachers  in  close  contact  with  the  most  approved  methods 
of  instruction  and  in  keeping  the  work  in  the  rural  schools  in  the  channel  of 
progress.  In  order  to  encourage  the  attendance  and  maintain  the  interest  in 
these  schools,  some  uniform  course  of  study  should  be  provided  that  would 
make  the  work  more  progressive  and  systematic.  I  am  glad  that  the  state 
department,  in  renewing  state  certificates,  takes  into  account  the  regular  at- 
tendance and  interest  shown  by  the  teacher  in  summer  school  work,  the  at- 
tendance at  teachers'  meetings,  and  by  doing  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  work. 
I  think  no  teacher  should  have  her  certificate  renewed  who  does  not  show 
some  evidence  of  ambition  to  improve. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  consolidation  of  school  districts  in  well- 
selected  localities  is  an  excellent  plan  and  should  be  encouraged.  School- 
houses  in  such  districts  would  be  better  built,  lighted  and  ventilated.  The 
school  would  be  better  attended,  and  teachers  of  better  scholastic  attainments 
and  teaching  ability  would  be  employed.  The  work  in  these  schools  would  be 
better  graded,  systematized  and  better  results  secured.  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
however,  that  conditions  in  this  county  at  the  present  time  are  not  such  that 
would  make  the  consolidation  of  school  districts  advisable.  The  county,  as  a 
rule,  is  too  sparsely  populated  to  justify  the  consolidation  at  this  time. 

Before  closing  I  must  say  that  we  have  a  few  schools  in  the  county  that 
are  sadly  neglected,  poorly  equipped,  and  scarcely  no  sign  of  progress  and  ad- 
vancement is  noticeable,  and  so  long  as  no  effort  is  made  on  the  part  of  the 
school  officers  and  patrons  of  these  schools  to  secure  better  buildings,  more 
efficient  teachers,  more  regular  attendance,  and  an  adequate  supply  of  ap- 
paratus, no  marked  changes  are  to  be  looked  for. 

G.  M.  CESANDER,  Superintendent. 

Todd.— The  county  superintendent's  biennial  report  to  your  office  shows 
some  material  improvements,  due  to  the  growth  of  the  county,  and  also  to 
our  recent  laws  providing  for  additional  aid  to  the  rural  schools. 

Eight  new  districts  have  been  organized  during  the  last  two  years.  Four 
new  schools  were  started  last  year,  and  three  more  schools  will  be  opened 
this  coming  year. 

The  changes  are  principally  in  the  newly  settled  districts,  and  the  old 
plan  of  cutting  up  the  territory  into  little  weak  districts  and  hiring  cheap 
teachers  is  still  followed. 

Consolidation  of  districts  has  been  talked  of  in  some  localities,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  next  two  or  three  years  we  expect  to  see  two  or  more  graded 
schools  in  some  of  our  best  settled  districts.  After  a  start  is  made  later  im- 
provements may  come  easier. 

The  attendance  last  year  was  better  than  for  any  preceding  year,  and  we 
have  an  increase  of  341  in  the  number  entitled  to  apportionment. 

The  late  law  giving  aid  to  rural  schools  has  done  more  to  stimulate  the 
patrons  to  improve  their  schools  than  any  other  factor. 

In  this  county  the  state  aid  to  the  smaller  village  schools  has  caused  these 
to  make  great  improvements.  Before  the  law  was  passed  no  special  require- 
ments, except  some  grade  of  certificate,  were  necessary  in  order  to  teach  in 
any  department  of  the  smaller  graded  schools.  The  law  has  changed  this, 
and  a  much  better  equipment  is  taking  the  place  of  the  old  dilapidated  and 
uninteresting  affair  sometimes  designated  as  the  "Hi.  school"  in  many  of  our 
little  villages. 
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Two  of  our  country  schools  will  receive  the  $100  state  aid  for  last  year, 
and  these  schools  are  especially  well  equipped.  This  year  five  districts  in 
the  county  voted  to  meet  the  requirements  for  the  state  aid,  but  up  to  the 
present  time  only  one  of  these  has  secured  a  first-grade  teacher,  and  this 
teacher  received  $50  per  month  for  a  nine  months'  term.  This  is,  so  far  as  I 
know,  the  highest  wages  that  has  been  paid  in  a  county  district  in  Todd 
county. 

During  the  past  two  years  five  of  the  smaller  graded  schools  have  been 
placed  on  the  semi-graded  list,  and  during  the  present  year  one  of  these 
schools  was  placed  on  the  graded  list. 

The  great  objection  to  the  old  district  system  of  country  schools  ;s  that 
it  gives  us  a  great  number  of  small,  weak  and  isolated  schools.  These  dis- 
tricts cannot  get  good  teachers  and  cannot  pay  them  if  the  teachers  were  to 
be  had.  The  scarcity  of  teachers  has  been  a  drawback  in  some  respects,  but 
it  has  a  tendency  to  raise  the  wrages. 

The  country  schoolhouses  are  built  on  the  same  general  plan,  and  we  can- 
not report  much  progress  in  schoolhouse  architecture. 

When  land  was  cheap,  four  or  five  acres  for  school  grounds  could  have 
been  had  for  almost  nothing,  but  a  half  acre  on  some  road-crossing  was  gen- 
erally selected,  and  as  the  original  timber  has  been  cut  away,  the  schoolhouse 
site  has  developed  into  a  most  unsuitable  place  for  a  school.  The  boys  and 
girls  of  the  early  clays  certainly  had  more  inspiration  in  their  school  surround- 
ings in  many  of  our  rural  districts. 

I  have  much  faith  in  the  plan  for  the  consolidation  and  grading  of  the 
country  schools.  The  country  boys  and  girls  are  in  a  more  appreciative  state 
of  mind.  It  is  easier  to  interest  them,  and  they  are  generally  more  willing  to 
work  than  the  town  or  city  bred  pupil.  For  this  and  many  other  like  reasons, 
I  think  the  country  graded  school  will  accomplish  much  with  a  fair  equip- 
ment. The  improvements  in  all  the  graded  schools  will  do  much  to  help  our 
smaller  schools  by  supplying  a  better  prepared  class  of  students  for  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching. 

GEORGE  PETERSON,  Superintendent. 

Traverse.— During  the  two  years  last  past  there  has  been  a  marked  im- 
provement in  the  graded  and  rural  schools. 

With  a  high  school  at  Wheaton  and  at  Brown  Valley,  within  the  county, 
and  one  at  Graceville,  near  its  southern  boundary,  there  is  an  opportunity  of 
a  high  school  course  within  easy  reach  of  the  pupils  from  the  common  schools 
graduating  from  the  prescribed  course  of  study. 

Gleanings  from  Annual  Report— Notwithstanding  the  many  changes  in 
land  ownership,  there  is  still  a  gain  in  total  attendance  of  pupils  of  ninety- 
one;  in  the  number  entitled  to  apportionment,  fifty-seven.  The  average  wages 
of  male  teachers  has  increased  from  $33  11-13  to  $40  2-3,  and  of  female  teach- 
ers, $30  19-45  to  $32£. 

The  number  of  teachers  graduated  from  a  high  school  has  increased  from 
four  to  thirteen. 

The  value  of  schoolhouses  and  sites  has  increased  $4,170. 

In  1902  the  number  of  districts  having  free  text-books  was  thirty-four;  in 
1900,  thirty-one. 

Six  more  libraries.  The  whole  number  of  volumes  has  increased  from 
1,207  to  2,136.    The  total  value  of  the  same  has  increased  from  $1,305  to 

$2,408. 

In  1900  there  was  paid  forapparatus  $109;  in  1902,  $470. 

The  cash  on  hand  in  1900  was  $16,976.74;  in  1902,  $20,151.77. 

Summer  School.— The  summer  school  of  1901,  held  in  Wheaton,  was  the 
best  ever  had  in  the  county  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  teachers  and  practical 
benefits  gained. 

During  its  session  a  convention  of  school  trustees  was  held,  at  which,  by 
invitation,  Governor  S.  R.  Van  Sant  and  State  Superintendent  J.  W.  Olson 
were  present,  and  their  earnest  words  made  the  occasion  a  "red  letter  day" 
in  the  history  of  Traverse  county  schools. 
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Common  School  Graduation.— The  graduation  exercises  of  those  who  had 
completed  the  course  of  study  was  held  in  the  Opera  House  in  Wheaton,  June 
16th  last.    There  were  thirty-eight  who  received  diplomas. 

The  event  was  brightened  by  the  presence  of  our  genial  state  superinten- 
dent, who  gave  an  able  address  on  the  subject,  "Consolidation  of  Rural 
Schools." 

Retrospective.— Thus  the  two  years  have  been  full  of  good  things,  among 
which  we  may  add  the  organization  of  a  graded  or  semi-graded  school  of  two 
departments  at  Tintah. 

We  have  been  unable  to  supply  the  demand  for  first-grade  teachers,  and 
there  has  also  been  a  scarcity  of  teachers  of  lower-grade  certificates. 

Prospective— Better  teachers,  better  wages  , better  schools,  and  the  com- 
mon schools  will  indeed  be  "the  hope  of  our  country." 

W.  T.  WILLIAMS,  Superintendent. 

Wabasha.— The  schools  of  Wabasha  county  are  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
The  teachers  were  never  better  prepared  for  their  work  than  they  are  at  the 
present  time.  A  large  percentage  of  our  rural  teachers  are  high  school  grad- 
uates who  have  had  summer  school  training.  I  cannot  say  too  much  for  the 
benefits  derived  from  the  four  weeks'  summer  school.  We  have  had  four  of 
these  schools  now  in  succession,  and  in  three  of  them  we  have  had  primary 
model  work  done  for  the  benefit  of  those  weak  in  primary  teaching.  We 
have  also  had  round-table  discussions  on  teaching  the  other  branches  required 
to  be  taught  in  the  rural  school.  We  have  four  high  and  one  graded  school 
in  the  county,  and  find  that  the  graduates  of  these  schools,  with  good  sum- 
mer school  training,  make  very  good  teachers,  and  without  this  training,  very 
poor  teachers  indeed.  I  sincerely  hope  that  we  may  continue  to  have  the 
four  weeks'  summer  schools  in  the  county  and  state,  and  that  the  change  to 
six  weeks,  with  fewer  schools,  may  be  long  deferred.  State  aid  to  rural 
schools  has  a  good  effect  on  the  schools  of  the  whole  county,  and  would  have 
a  more  valuable  effect  if  the  schools  received  the  full  aid  of  $100,  instead  of 
$80.  We  believe  the  aid  to  rural  and  semi-graded  schools  should  be  increased, 
so  as  to  make  a  fair  ratio  between  the  rural  and  the  high  school.  If  we  can 
make  the  rural  $200,  semi-graded  $400,  and  graded  $000,  we  shall  have  a  more 
nearly  correct  ratio  than  wo  have  at  present,  and  each  school  will  have  an  in- 
centive to  increase  its  usefulness  and  value  to  the  community. 

We  have  six  semi-graded  schools  in  the  county,  situated  in  prosperous 
little  villages,  receiving  state  aid  and  doing  nice  work.  In  the  vicinity  of 
these  schools  are  a  number  of  small  schools  within  easy  access  to  the  semi- 
graded,  but  the  country  districts  seem  averse  to  consolidation.  In  most  of 
these  cases  the  country  districts  are  free  from  debt  and  the  adjoining  semi- 
graded  schools  are  heavily  in  debt,  and  the  former  do  not  wish  to  assume  a 
share.  The  country  roads  are  too  rough  and  bad  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  for  the  consolidation  of  districts  there. 

Nearly  all  the  teachers  of  the  county  have  done  the  Reading  Circle  work 
in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  county  association. 

About  thirty-six  meetings  were  held  in  different  parts  of  the  county  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  a  joint  meeting  with  Goodhue,  in  May.  that  was  productive 
of  much  good.  H.  L.  LEONARD,  Superintendent. 

Wadena-— We  herewith  submit  a  report  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  of 
Wadena  county.  Our  county  being  situated  in  that  part  of  Minnesota  where 
the  settlement  of  lands  is  being  pushed  rapidly  forward,  causes  new  districts 
to  be  formed  and  old  boundaries  to  be  changed.  Under  these  conditions, 
many  of  the  schools  are  not  able  to  keep  up  a  very  long  term  of  school  for 
the  first  four  or  five  years,  owing  to  the  small  amount  of  taxable  property  in 
each  district,  and  many  of  the  school  boards  try  to  curtail  expenses  by  put- 
ting up  log  buildings,  home-made  seats  and  blackboards,  and  hiring  the 
cheapest  teachers  obtainable. 

We  have  fifty-one  organized  districts  at  the  present  time,  containing  fifty- 
three  schoolhouses;  of  this  number  thirty-four  are  frame,  two  are  brick  and 
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the  balance  are  log.  The  total  attendance  for  the  whole  county  is  2,442;  1,916 
of  this  number  draw  apportionment.  Nearly  1,200  of  this  number  between 
the  ages  of  nine  and  sixteen  have  attended  twelve  weeks  or  more.  Forty-four 
districts  are  loaning  text-books  free,  and  nine  are  selling  to  pupils  at  cost. 
Most  of  the  schools  are  supplied  by  teachers  holding  certificates  issued'  under 
the  new  law  governing  state  certificates.  Nearly  all  of  the  frame  buildings 
and  some  of  the  log  are  well  supplied  with  blackboard  space  and  plenty  of 
apparatus  to  do  good  work.  Classification  registers  have  been  placed  in  every 
school,  and  is  nearly  all  cases  this  record  is  very  helpful  to  the  next  term 
teacher. 

School  Libraries.— The  larger  number  of  the  best  equipped  schools  have 
libraries,  but  much  improvement  can  be  made  in  this  direction.  The  books 
in  most  cases  have  been  quite  carefully  selected,  with  the  result  that  the 
boys  and  girls  are  forming  a  better  taste  for  good  literature  under  the  direc- 
tion and  guidance  of  the  teacher. 

Teachers'  Examinations  and  Certificates.— We  are  thoroughly  in  favor  of 
the  new  certificate  law  gc  periling  teachers'  examinations,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions.  First,  it  is  difficult  to  keep  track  of  your  teachers,  owing  to  the 
constant  shifting  from  one  county  to  another.  Older  settled  counties  are  bet- 
ter able  to  pay  higher  wages  to  teachers,  to  the  detriment  of  the  newer  settled 
counties.  Second,  there  should  be  some  better  arrangement  made  as  to  the 
time  of  holding  these  examinations;  at  present  the  time  is  too  short  from  the 
time  the  teacher  receives  her  certificate  to  the  time  to  begin  her  term  of 
school. 

Summer  Training  Schools.— We  are  heartily  in  favor  of  the  summer 
school,  because  we  believe  that  it  affords,  at  this  time,  the  best  means  of 
reaching  a  large  class  of  teachers  who  could  hardly  afford  to  attend  a  normal 
school  under  the  present  conditions.  We  believe  that  if  a  definite  course  of 
study  could  be  adopted  for  the  separate  grades  of  certificates,  the  course  to 
extend  through  a  period  of  two  or  three  years,  and  each  student  be  limited 
to  certain  studies  each  year,  and  upon  the  completion  of  this  course,  each 
person  be  given  a  diploma  or  some  definite  credit  on  certificates,  on  all  sub- 
jects satisfactorily  completed.  By  this  plan  the  attendance  would  be  increas- 
ed and  better  results  obtained.  WM.  COMSTOCK,  Superintendent. 

Washington.— To  supplement  the  tabulated  report,  will  say  that  the 
schools  of  this  county  are  doing  fairly  good'  work.  The  efficiency  of  the 
teachers  is  fully  as  great  as  the  salary  is  large.  The  ventilation,  heating  and 
construction  of  the  schoolhouses  are  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  pocket- 
book.  The  school  patrons  of  Washington  county  realize  in  a  general  way 
that  the  rural  school  is  not  quite  what  it  should  be  in  any  respect,  and  they 
are  also  awakening  to  the  fact  that  you  cannot  get  anything  in  this  world 
without  paying  for  it.  Under  these  most  favorable  conditions,  there  is 
ground  for  great  hopes  for  the  future  welfare  of  our  schools.  One  of  the  first 
things  to  be  done  is  to  wipe  out  all  too  small  districts,  and  we  have  several 
of  them.   Consolidation  would  be  both  practical  and  beneficial. 

FRANK  s.  McKEAN,  Superintendent. 

Waseca.— I  am  pleased  to  have  the  honor  to  presenl  bo  you  the  biennial 
report  concerning  the  condition  of  the  schools  of  Waseca  county. 

The  schools  of  Waseca  county  have  made  substantial  progress  during  the 
last  two  years.  A  better  educational  spirit  is  evident  among  patrons,  and 
teachers  manifest  a  decided  purpose  to  be  in  line  with  the  best  educational 
thought. 

This  county  now  has  twenty-six  rural  school  libraries,  seven  of  which 
were  put  in  last  year.  It  required  considerable  missionary  work,  but  the  re- 
sult was  most  gratifying.  Three  Webster's  International  and  eight  Webster's 
Academic  Dictionaries  have  been  placed  in  as  many  different  schools,  where 
heretofore  none  had  boon  in  use,  Three  districts  bought  new  school  desks  and 
furniture.    Six  districts  purchased  a  complete  set  -World  Series    of  maps. 

Other  valuable  Improvements  have  been  made. 
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There  are  now  ninety-four  districts,  one  of  which  was  formed  last  year. 
Three  new  buildings  were  erected  in  rural  districts.  There  are  now  three 
high  schools  in  the  county,  all  with  substantial  buildings,  one  of  which  was 
erected  a  year  ago,  at  a  cost  of  $16,000. 

The  law  granting  state  aid  to  common  schools  is  having  a  beneficent  influ- 
ence on  the  schools  of  the  whole  county,  and  there  is  a  feeling  among  the 
best  schools  that  the  law  should  be  complied  with  and  the  aid  secured.  Five 
schools  have  come  in  line  the  past  year  and  will  apply  for  the  aid  in  the  fu- 
ture. These  schools  have  tried  to  secure  the  best  teachers  available,  and 
they  have  had  an  influence  for  good  upon  the  schools  of  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood. Teachers,  too,  feel  they  must  rise  to  the  occasion  and  meet  the 
demand  for  better  qualified  teachers  for  these  schools.  The  progress  along 
these  lines  has  been  so  great  that  I  find  the  greatest  difficulty  in  securing 
first-grade  teachers  enough  to  supply  the  demand. 

The  new  law  on  certification  of  teachers  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
It  will  assist  in  raising  the  standard  of  teachers  and  give  a  uniformity 
throughout  the  state. 

The  school  laws  should  be  so  amended  as  to  demand  at  least  six  months' 
school  in  every  district. 

The  teachers'  institute  of  1901  and  summer  school  of  this  year  were  of 
the  highest  character.  Able  and  efficient  instructors  were  in  charge.  State 
Superintendent  Olsen  favored  us  with  his  presence  and  a  very  instructive 
lecture.  Teachers  manifested  great  interest  in  their  work,  and  better  equip- 
ped teachers  is  the  result. 

The  future  of  the  schools  of  Waseca  county  is  very  promising.  School  offi- 
cers who  have  been  consulted  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  their  schools  have 
promised  to  better  equip  their  schools,  and  I  look  for  a  healthy  progress. 

L.  J.  LARSON,  Superintendent. 

Watonwan.— I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  schools  of  Watonwan  coun- 
ty are  in  a  fairly  prosperous  condition,  with  a  noticeable  improvement  in 
many  respects.  A  most  encouraging  sign  is  that  school  officers  are  almost 
without  exception  willing  to  pay  liberal  salaries  to  the  best  teachers.  A  com- 
mon remark  is,  "We  are  not  particular  as  to  the  salary,  if  we  can  be  sure  the 
teacher  is  all  right." 

The  special  state  aid  has  helped  more  than  any  other  one  thing  to  bring 
about  better  conditions  in  the  schools  of  this  county,  not  that  the  districts 
have  particularly  needed  the  assistance  it  afforded,  but  in  fulfilling  the  con- 
ditions for  receiving  it  interest  has  been  aroused  in  school  matters  and  people 
are  led  to  see  the  improvements  that  may  and  should  be  made  in  their  schools. 

The  most  alarming  thing  in  the  outlook  for  the  future  is  that  at  present 
there  is  no  satisfactory  source  of  supply  of  professionally  trained  teachers 
for  the  rural  schools.  The  summer  schools  have  done  and  are  doing  good 
work,  but  for  several  reasons  they  are  not  altogether  satisfactory.  The  nor- 
mal schools,  by  discontinuing  the  "C"  class  and  the  elementary  course,  have 
virtually  said  that  they  do  not  want  the  young  people  from  the  rural  districts 
until  after  they  have  completed  a  high-school  course,  which  means  that  they 
will  not  get  them  at  all.  If  the  course  of  study  in  the  new  certificate  course 
wore  changed  so  as  to  conform  with  the  old  elementary  course,  with  the  same 
entrance  requirements  as  formerly,  1  am  confident  many  country  boys  and 
girls  would  attend,  with  the  natural  result  that  many  of  them  would  return 
to  the  country  to  teach.  With  their  present  courses  of  study,  we  might  as 
well  have  no  normal  schools,  so  far  as  the  rural  schools  are  concerned.  They 
seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  a  large  amount  of  their  support  comes 
from  the  rural  districts,  and  that  on  this  account  we  are  justly  entitled  to 
some  consideration.  JOSEPH  DAVIES,  Superintendent. 

Winona.— School  Buildings.— One  frame  and  one  brick  building  has  been 
erected  during  the  last  two  years.  While  the  tendency  is  to  build  more  sub- 
stantial and  up-to-date  buildings,  and  while  our  schoolhouses,  on  the  whole, 
are  in  a  very  good  condition,  much  remains  to  be  done  to  bring  them  up  to 
what  they  should  be  with  regard  to  heating,  lighting  and  ventilation. 
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Much  has  been  done  to  improve  the  interior  of  our  schoolrooms.  Walls 
have  been  papered  or  painted,  shades  provided  for  the  windows,  and  a  gen- 
eral desire  to  make  the  schoolroom  more  home-like  has  gained  much  head- 
way. A  better  and  more  artistic  class  of  pictures  has  been  used  to  decorate 
the  walls,  and  the  trashy  advertising  matter  found  on  the  walls  of  almost 
every  schoolroom  a  few  years  ago  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Free  Text-Books.— One  hundred  and  four  out  of  116  districts  furnish  text- 
books free  to  pupils,  and  a  few  sell  to  pupils  at  cost.  The  value  of  loaning 
text-books  free  to  pupils  is  so  well  understood  that  the  time  will  soon  come 
when  the  practice  will  be  universal  in  our  county. 

School  Libraries.— About  50  per  cent  of  our  districts  have  school  libraries. 
While  this  number  is  not  what  it  should  be,  there  has  been  a  very  encourag- 
ing increase  during  the  last  two -years,  and  a  large  amount  of  the  credit  for 
this  is  due  to  the  interest  and  energy  of  the  teachers. 

While  the  selection  of  books  is  not  always  the  best,  the  majority  are  well 
adapted'  for  the  schools  where  they  are  found;  and  the  idea  of  having  the 
library  contain  a  number  of  books  for  reference  only  is  on  the  gain. 

State  Aid— We  favor  the  state  aid  to  the  rural  and  semi-graded  schools. 
The  result  is  more  competent  teachers,  higher  salaries,  better  equipment  and 
surroundings,  and  better  results. 

Consolidation. — May  the  time  soon  come  when  we  shall  see  the  consolida- 
tion of  our  rural  schools.  The  proposition  is  a  paying  one,  and  it  will  solve, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  problem  of  better  supervision  of  our  common 
schools. 

There  is  no  valid  reason  why  our  comon  schools  should  not  reach  the 
efficiency  of  our  graded  and  high  schools,  if  the  conditions  were  such  that 
more  competent  instructors  could  be  secured  and  the  work  done  under  more 
thorough  supervision;  and  we  firmly  believe  that  no  one  thing  would  do  more 
to  bring  this  about  than  the  consolidation  of  our  rural  schools. 

The  Teaching  Force.— We  must  give  a  large  part  of  the  credit  for  the 
gains  along  educational  lines  to  the  body  of  intelligent,  earnest  and  progres- 
sive teachers. 

Fortunate  is  the  county  that  has  a  sufficient  number  of  home  teachers  for 
its  own  use.  The  better  a  superintendent  becomes  acquainted  with  his 
teachers,  the  better  are  the  results  of  his  supervision. 

Attendance.— An  earnest  effort  has  been  made  during  the  last  two  years 
to  secure  a  better  attendance  of  the  pupils  enrolled  in  our  common  schools. 
A  growing  interest  in  this  by  teachers  and  parents  has  produced  good  results 
in  this  direction. 

Summer  Schools.— A  four  weeks'  summer  training  school  was  held  during 
July  and  August  of  this  year.  Under  an  efficient  conductor  and  a  corps  of 
competent  instructors,  splendid  work  was  done.  The  new  teachers  are  the 
ones  who  derive  the  most  benefit,  and  if  rightly  conducted  a  summer  school 
can  give  them  many  lessons  that  will  be  great  aid  to  them  as  they  enter  upon 
the  teaching  work. 

Arbor  Day.— More  districts  celebrated  Arbor  Day  this  last  spring  than 
have  done  so  for  many  years.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  awaken  an  interest 
in  this  direction,  and  the  result  has  justified  the  effort. 

L.  Y.  WILBBR,  Superintendent. 

Yellow  Medicine— Eight  new  schoolhouses  have  been  built  in  this  coun- 
ty during  the  past  year,  but  there  has  been  no  marked  change  in  regard  to 
heating  and  ventilation. 

I  consider  consolidation  of  districts  and  transportation  of  pupils  to  be  an 
ideal  system,  but  think  this  county  too  thinly  settled  now  to  do  much  with 
it.  A  few  model  schools  held  during  the  winter  vacation,  taking  up  the  same 
work  as  the  summer  schools,  but  confined  more  exclusively  to  methods,  would 
be  of  great  benefit  to  the  young  men  teaching,  who  are  usually  unable  to  at- 
tend the  summer  schools.  1  would  also  favor  a  smaller  number  of  summer 
schools,  bettor  equipped. 

Wages  have  advanced  during  the  past  year;  teachers  are  better  qualified 
and  i ho  schoolhouses  are  better  furnished. 

m  \ v  R,  hall.  Superinl  sndent 
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The  buildings  in  which  graded  schools  are  taught  have  much  improved 
in  the  last  few  years.  Less  than  a  dozen  of  the  schools  have  the  same  build- 
ings unchanged  now  that  they  had  six  years  ago.  The  new  buildings  are  gen- 
erally well  built  and  commodious.  As  far  as  pleasantly  located  rooms  are  con- 
cerned there  is  very  little  to  be  desired.  Perhaps  half  a  dozen  of  the  graded 
schools  have  poor  buildings.    These  will  soon  go. 

Boards  of  Education  generally  try  to  keep  the  buildings  clean,  or  at  least 
up  to  the  standard  of  cleanliness  which  is  considered  satisfactory  in  school 
houses.  This  standard  is  very  low.  Conditions  are  tolerated  which  would 
not  be  put  up  with  for  a  day  in  any  well-regulated  home.  Floors  are  not 
scrubbed  from  September  to  June.  Flies  are  allowed  to  darken  the  windows 
and  spoil  the  walls.  Dust  accumulates  in  the  frames  of  the  desks.  Weeds 
grow  in  the  yards  and  scatter  their  seeds  over  neighboring  farms. 

School  rooms  should  be  scrubbed  out  thoroughly  at  least  twice  a  month. 
Once  a  week  would  be  much  better.  The  castings  of  the  seats  and  desks 
should  be  wiped  with  a  damp  cloth  every  day  or  two.  The  walls  should  be 
freshly  kalsomined  each  summer  and  brushed  with  a  broom  or  duster  once 
a  week.  In  order  to  keep  the  floor  clean  gravel  should  be  placed  several 
inches  thick  on  all  paths  leading  from  the  sidewalks,  unless  sidewalks  are 
laid  in  all  places  where  the  children  will  be  obliged  to  walk  in  wet  weather. 

Hardwood  floors  are  a  great  aid  to  cleanliness,  especially  if  they  are  kept 
well  oiled.  Soft  wood  floors  should  be  treated  with  shellac  or  oil  frequently 
enough  to  keep  a  good,  hard  surface.  Windows,  should  be  screened  to  keep  out 
the  flies  and  other  troublesome  insects  in  the  fall  and  spring.  Windows 
should  be  washed  often  enough  to  keep  them  clean.  Each  child  should  be 
made  to  keep  his  desk  neat  and  clean.  The  janitor  should  not  be  obliged  to 
pick  up  paper  after  disorderly  pupils.  The  children  should  raise  the  seats 
of  the  desks  each  evening  as  they  prepare  to  leave  the  room  in  order  to  make 
it  easier  for  the  janitor.  A  teacher  ought,  if  the  school  board  would  do  its 
part  and  furnish  screens  for  the  windows,  to  feel  just  as  much  chagrined  to 
teach  in  a  room  filled  with  flies  as  is  a  good  housekeeper  to  serve  dinner  in 
such  a  room.  Cleanliness  means  much  in  these  days.  We  all  know  that  it 
is  directly  related  to  human  life. 

While  I  am  speaking  about  clean  rooms  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  a 
word  about  the  necessity  for  cleanliness  in  the  personal  habits  of  children. 
For  the  lack  of  cleanliness  in  the  personal  habits  of  the  children  in 
schools  the  school  building  is  largely  responsible.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
keep  children  clean  in  a  dirty  room.  However,  I  have  noticed  that  the  clean- 
est children  are  in  the  rooms  of  the  best  teachers.  Where  a  teacher  is  en- 
gaged in  a  hand  to  hand  conflict  with  the  elements  of  disorder  in  the  room, 
as  a  general  thing,  the  heads  of  the  children  are  uncombed,  they  clean  their 
slates  in  an  offensive  way,  their  hands  are  unwashed,  their  clothes  not 
brushed.  Of  course  there  will  be  individual  exceptions,  for  some  children 
will  keep  out  of  the  contamination  of  a  disorderly  room,  but  such  instances 
are  rare.  Most  young  people,  as  well  as  most  old  people,  need  the  advantage 
of  favorable  environment  to  bring  out  the  best  that  is  in  them.  A  clean  room 
and  an  orderly  school  and  good  work  are  more  than  chance  companions.  They 
are  drawn  together  by  natural  affinity. 

The  ventilation  of  school  rooms  is  vastly  different  from  what  it  was  in 
the  days  of  stoves,  but  it  yet  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  The  fault  lies 
largely  with  the  architects.  The  most  common  method  of  heating  is  with 
steam,  and  the  most  common  way  of  ventilating  is  with  indirect  radiation  by 
means  of  coils  of  steam  pipe  in  flues  leading  to  the  room  from  the  outer  air. 
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The  arrangement  works  pretty  well,  provided  there  is  proper  exit  for  the  foul 
air.  A  favorite  way  of  late  years  has  been  to  erect  a  shaft  in  the  center  of 
the  building  and  to  let  the  foul  air  escape  through  this.  Unless  some  way  is 
provided  to  heat  this  shaft  the  foul  air  will  not  ascend.  The  mere  fact  that 
the  shaft  is  in  the  center  of  a  warm  building  will  not  suffice.  Several  good 
architects  of  the  state  have  drawn  plans  for  buildings  in  which  the  ventilation 
is  miserable.  Where  it  can  be  done  the  smoke  stack  from  the  furnace  may  be 
made  to  pass  through  the  center  of  the  large  upright  flue  or  shaft  which  car- 
ries the  foul  air  from  the  rooms.  When  this  cannot  be  done  there  should  be 
coils  of  steam  pipe  inserted  into  the  shaft  in  order  to  keep  it  warm  and  thus 
to  provide  a  current  of  ascending  air. 

Mabel,  Minnesota,  has  erected  a  fine,  ten-room  building,  and  has  added 
a  fan  turned  by  a  gasoline  engine  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  foul  air  from 
the  room.  The  expense  is  very  small,  both  for  the  installing  of  the  plant  and 
for  its  operation.  The  result  in  the  way  of  pure  air  in  the  rooms  is  excellent. 
It  is  very  probable  that  this  system  is  the  most  economical,  as  it  certainly 
Is  the  best  way  of  heating  and  ventilating  school  rooms. 

Experience  shows  that  the  best  way  to  light  school  rooms  is  to  fill  one 
side  of  them  with  windows  well  up  to  the  front  of  the  room.  This  arrange- 
ment leaves  a  large  part  of  the  room  for  blackboard  purposes  and  the  teacher 
does  not  have  to  face  the  light.  Even  if  the  sun  does  shine  directly  against 
the  side  of  the  room  which  has  the  windows  no  unpleasant  effects  will  be  felt 
if  the  room  is  supplied  with  Venetian  blinds. 

Fosston  has  a  system  of  heating  its  school  room  which  is  worthy  of  note. 
The  village  owns  its  electric  plant.  It  leases  the  power  which  runs  this  to  a 
woolen  mill  through  the  day.  This  power  and  mill  are  situated  320  feet  from 
the  school  building.  An  underground  pipe  connects  the  two.  Through  this 
pipe  the  exhaust  steam  from  the  mill  is  carried  to  the  school  building  and 
sufficient  heat  is  thus  furnished  to  make  the  rooms  comfortable  in  the  coldest 
weather.  It  may  easily  be  seen  that  this  is  an  exceedingly  economical  way 
of  heating  a  school  building.  In  fact  the  expense  is  merely  nominal.  Aside 
from  the  pecuniary  benefit  there  is  great  advantage  of  a  sentimental  sort  in 
the  fact  that  two  departments  of  expenditure  are  thus  co-operating  with  each 
other  in  order  to  reduce  taxes.  In  many  of  the  villages  of  the  state,  school 
taxes  might  be  reduced  nearly  one-half  if  the  village  expenses  were  cut  down 
to  actual  necessities.  The  revenues  from  licenses  are  frequently  spent  by  a 
gang  of  politicians  whose  only  object  in  the  expenditure  is  to  put  the  money 
where  it  will  have  influence  to  keep  them  in  power.  Some  might  question 
the  advisability  of  using  license  money  to  support  schools,  but  it  is  hard  to 
see  what  is  gained  by  letting  it  go  to  corrupt  local  politics. 

FURNITURE    AND  APPARATUS. 

Double  seats  are  almost  a  feature  of  the  past.  It  would  not  be  necessary 
to  mention  them,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  once  in  a  while  a  school  board 
will  try  to  save  a  little  money  by  their  purchase.  Adjustable  desks  have  not 
revolutionized  the  methods  of  seating.  In  fact  it  is  not  necessary  to  have 
more  than  five  or  six  of  these  desks  in  a  room.  This  number  will  provide 
for  pupils  of  unusual  size.  It  is  getting  to  be  quite  common  for  primary 
rooms  to  have  a  supply  of  kindergarten  chairs  for  recitation  seats.  These 
chairs  are  very  useful  for  this  purpose.  The  teacher  can  take  her  class  of 
little  ones  to  any  part  of  the  room  to  suit  her  purpose.  It  is  too  bad  to  make 
little  ones  stand  during  recitations.  There  is  no  particular  virtue  in  stand- 
ing. Opportunities  for  a  change  of  position  should  be  given  the  child,  but  it 
is  better  to  let  him  get  his  change  by  tunning  about  indoors  or  out,  as  cir- 
cumstances demand. 

There  seems  to  be  no  satisfactory  substitute  for  the  real  slate  blackboard. 
Every  once  in  a  while  some  agent  will  persuade  an  economical  board  of  educa- 
tion to  put  in  something  else,  but  the  result  is  unsatisfactory.  Slate  costs  so 
little  these  days  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  taking  poorer  material. 

Agents  still  have  success  in  persuading  boards  of  education  to  purchase 
all  sorts  of  traps,  such  as  physiological  charts,  nature  charts,  government 
charts,  language  charts,  number  charts,  reading  charts,  etc.    The  last  few 
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years  have  shown  the  nonsense  of  purchasing  expensive  maps.  Schools  have 
spent  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  aggregate  for  apparatus  which 
is  now  fit  only  for  kindling  fires,  and  which  has  never  been  of  any  other  use. 
To  the  credit  of  school  men  be  it  said  that  they  rarely  advise  such  purchases. 
Generally  the  oily  agent  gets  the  board  to  purchase  while  the  teacher  is  at 
work  in  the  school  room.  If  the  money  tied  up  in  these  worthless  charts 
could  only  be  expended  for  tools  for  manual  training  some  good  might  be 
accomplished  in  that  direction. 

THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

Reading. — In  another  part  of  this  report  is  given  the  books  used  in  read- 
ing in  each  of  the  grades,  excluding  all  regular  readers  and  text-books.  From 
this  list  it  will  be  seen  that  the  old  course  of  reading  has  been  pretty  thor- 
oughly remodeled.  Reading  has  been  so  related  to  the  other  work  of  the 
school  that  it  reinforces  every  part.  The  list  given  would  be  doubled  were  all 
books  of  history  and  geography  included.  This  change  in  reading  has  gone 
about  as  far  as  is  advisable.  There  is  some  danger  that  some  schools  are  read- 
ing too  much  of  an  easy  sort  of  books.  If  too  easy  books  are  read  it  takes 
too  many  of  them  to  do  the  child  any  real  good.  The  reading  class  should 
draw  on  the  child,  compel  him  to  do  some  work.  The  wise  teacher  will  make 
the  pupil  do  just  as  careful  reading  as  is  possible  without  overwearying  him 
or  making  him  disgusted  with  reading.  These  remarks  must  not  be  taken 
to  favor  the  regular  readers  at  the  expense  of  supplementary  reading.  The 
fact  is  the  old  readers  should  be  called  the  supplementary  and  what  is 

Again,  most  men  like  to  take  part  in  the  politics  and  other  common  enter- 
prises of  the  place  in  which  they  live.  In  fact,  some  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
it  is  one's  duty  to  do  this.  What  is  the  teacher  to  think  of  the  absolute  pro- 
hibition most  communities  place  on  his  "meddling"  with  village  affairs?  One 
or  two  things  he  does,  no  matter  what  he  thinks.  He  leaves  the  profession 
of  teaching  or  he  settles  down  meekly  to  be  robbed  of  his  rights  of  citizen- 
ship, in  order  that  he  may  hold  his  position.  Of  course,  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  discretion  which  any  man  must  exercise,  but  the  teacher  gets  to 
be  all  discretion  and  it  isn't  that  sort  of  discretion  which  is  the  better  part  of 
valor,  either.  Will  twenty  years  of  this  sort  of  life  make  a  man  a  good  and 
public  spirited  guide  for  boys  and  girls  who  are  growing  up  into  citizenship? 

I  admit  that  there  are  exceptions  to  the  conditions  I  have  mentioned.  I 
admit  that  the  graded  schools  suffer  from  present  conditions  more  than  do 
larger  schools,  because  wealthier  communities  can  pay  larger  salaries  and 
thus  secure  more  experienced  men.  It  is  also  true  that  even  in  communities 
having  graded  schools  occasionally  there  will  be  found  one  which  would  be 
glad  to  keep  a  principal  for  a  term  of  years,  but  the  tendency  to  change  is 
almost  universal. 

This  constant  changing  is  destructive  of  the  teacher's  progress  profession- 
ally. His  work  is  necessarily  superficial.  Thinking  men  and  women  are  com- 
ing more  and  more  to  see  that  the  work  of  education  is  not  the  simple  thing 
some  of  us  have  imagined.  We  have  thought  it  a  matter  of  text  books  and 
formal  recitations  and  committing  to  memory  certain  rules,  etc.  Accord- 
ing to  the  old,  or  at  least  generally  accepted,  theory  a  man  can  walk  into  a 
school  room,  take  up  a  text-book,  call  a  class,  "hear"  a  recitation  and  earn  his 
salary.  If  he  is  not  pleasant  to  see  around  after  school  hours  it  is  easy  to 
get  another  to  take  the  text-book,  etc.  But  education  comes  not  that  way. 
The  newsboy  gets  an  education  of  a  sort.  The  middle  child  in  a  family  of 
nine  gets  an  education,  sure  enough.  The  boy  on  the  farm  who  learns  to  do 
his  stint  day  after  day  becomes  educated.  In  order  to  educate  a  child  there 
must  be  an  abiding  influence.  The  transitory  does  not  educate.  A  man  who 
is  here  this  year  and  elsewhere  next  never  learns  what  educating  is.  The 
marksman  who  never  is  allowed  to  see  whether  or  not  he  hits  the  target  will 
not  become  accurate.  As  I  go  about  over  the  state  I  am  convinced  more 
and  more  of  the  desirability  of  permanency  in  school  affairs.  Educationally, 
in  respect  to  tenure  of  office,  the  state  reminds  one  of  the  shifting  sand-dunes. 
Much  dust  in  the  air,  some  heads  of  trees  sticking  out  of  hills  of  sand  to  sug- 
gest what  vegetation  has  been  covered  up  by  the  changing  winds. 
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The  beginning  of  a  remedy  for  all  this  transitoriness  is  in  legislation  to 
make  more  secure  the  position  of  the  teacher. 

It  will  never  do  to  take  the  hiring  of  the  teacher  out  of  the  hands  of  local 
boards.  These  boards  often  know  better  than  anyone  else,  even  though  he  be 
wiser,  what  sort  of  teacher  is  best  for  their  respective  communities.  What  can 
be  done  is  to  pass  laws  that  will  require  a  dismissal  instead  of  a  re-election. 
Make  it  necessary  for  a  majority  of  the  entire  board  to  agree  in  order  to  dis- 
miss a  man  after  he  has  been  once  re-elected  to  his  position.  Assume  that  the 
man  is  to  remain  unless  the  majority  vote  against  him  is  cast. 

While  one  is  discussing  this  matter  he  is  reminded  of  an  allied  topic, — 
the  all  too  frequent  breaking  of  contract  by  the  teacher.  If  legislation  is  sug- 
gested to  make  the  teacher  more  secure  in  his  position  as  against  adverse 
action  by  the  school  board,  some  respect  should  be  paid  to  making  the  school 
boards  secure  against  irresponsible  men  and  women  who  sign  contracts  and 
then  refuse  to  carry  them  out.  It  would  seem  right  that  a  teacher  who  thus 
violates  his  contract  should  be  compelled  to  show  cause  for  his  act  or  have  his 
certificate  revoked.  If  he  has  a  diploma  it  should  not  shield  him.  His  diplo- 
ma should  be  revoked  as  far  as  it  gives  him  authority  to  teach. 

While  for  a  definite  purpose  (to  suggest  a  remedy),  I  have  stated,  as 
strongly  as  possible  for  me,  the  teachers'  disadvantages,  I  wish  to  express 
my  belief  in  teaching  as  a  profession,  nevertheless.  It  is  good  to  think  that 
there  are  many  thousands  of  men  and  women  in  our  land  who  decline  to 
accept  the  all  too  prevalent  dictum  that  wealth  is  the  only  good.  These  men 
and  women  are  the  "saving  remnant"  of  which  Matthew  Arnold  speaks. 
When  the  day  comes  that  there  are  not  to  be  found  in  our  country  those  who 
will  give,  not  expecting  to  receive  again,  complete  ruin  will  be  near  at  hand. 
Especially  ought  teachers  to  stand  firmly  for  the  nobility  and  dignity  of  their 
profession.  He  must  have  a  sordid  heart  indeed  who  would  try  to  prevent  a 
young  man  of  generous  nature  and  keen  intellect  from  engaging  in  the  work 
of  teaching.  How  may  he  better  express  nobility  of  character  than  by  decid- 
ing to  enter  a  profession  beset  with  perils,  it  is  true,  but  also  fragrant  with 
deeds  of  real  heroism. 

IN  GENERAL. 

Particular  notice  should  be  given  to  the  rate  of  taxation  in  the  graded 
schools.  The  rate  paid  is  evidence  of  the  school  spirit  in  these  towns.  To  be 
sure  in  most  of  the  villages  there  are  little  other  expenses.  The  total  tax  rate 
does  not  largely  exceed  that  in  cities  like  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  but  the 
school  tax  rate  is  about  three  times  that  paid  in  such  cities. 

Free  Texts.  A  large  number  of  the  graded  schools  are  just  adopting  free 
text-books  and  thus  the  expense  for  this  item  seems  large.  It  is  probable  that 
the  average  cost  of  free  text-books  will  be  about  thirty  cents  per  pu- 
pil. No  single  item  in  school  expenditures  works  greater  advantage 
to  the  school  than  this  of  free  text-books.  I  have  known  of  only 
one  school  going  back  to  the  old  method  of  having  the  children  purchase 
their  own  books,  and  that  was  because  the  district  was  unfortunate  in  the 
choice  of  a  principal  and  the  books  were  neglected.  As  a  usual  thing  books 
are  much  better  cared  for  under  the  free  text-book  system  than  without  it. 
There  is  one  drawback.  Principals  will  keep  old  books  around  long  after 
they  have  outlived  their  usefulness.  This  is  a  serious  matter  inasmuch  as 
there  is  no  better  place  to  house  disease  germs  than  in  old  books.  The  life 
of  a  book  under  the  best  of  care  is  not  much  over  three  years,  and  in  primary 
rooms  not  so  long  if  pupils  are  allowed  to  take  books  home.  This,  however, 
is  not  wise.  It  is  much  better  to  provide  a  library  of  first  readers  and  primers 
and  then  encourage  pupils  to  take  these  home.  Let  the  teacher  gather  up  all 
sorts  of  first  reader  grade  books  for  this  purpose.  There  is  no  better  way  to 
teach  children  to  read  than  this.  Little  folks  like  to  pore  over  the  first 
readers. 

Supplementary  Reading.  Year  after  year  it  seems  necessary  to  call  the 
attention  of  teachers  and  principals  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  expenditure  of 
time  in  school  that  counts  more  for  the  pupil  than  that  spent  on  good  read- 
ing.   If  there  were  only  one  requirement  to  be  made  of  schools  as  far  as  the 
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course  of  study  is  concerned  it  would  be  that  reading  good  books  should  be 
carried  on  throughout  the  entire  eight  grades.  Once  in  a  while  I  find  a  young 
and  inexperienced  principal  who  will  put  his  pupils  at  some  high  school  study 
for  which  they  are  not  fitted  and  neglect  reading.  It  is  a  fatal  mistake.  It 
is  easy  to  detect  the  loss  in  pupils.  If  they  have  not  read  good  books  they 
lack  intelligence  and  judgment.  They  ' trust  to  their  memories  instead  of 
getting  at  the  reasons  for  things. 

Libraries.  Some  of  the  schools  were  careless  last  year  and  lost  their 
bonus  from  the  state.  For  several  years  now,  the  appropriation  by  the  state 
has  been  so  small  that  it  has  not  lasted  through  the  year.  The  result  has 
been  that  schools  which  have  delayed  have  not  only  lost  the  use  Of  the  books 
for  the  year  but  they  have  failed  to  get  anything  out  of  the  state  fund.  For 
the  benefit  of  new  principals  it  may  be  said  here  that  the  way  to  get  the  state 
bonus  for  libraries  is  to  apply  to  the  county  superintendent  of  the  county  in 
which  the  school  is  situated  for  a  blank  form  of  application  for  special  aid 
for  libraries.  This  blank  will  give  all  needed  information  as  to  its  use.  Let 
each  principal  make  a  move  early  in  September  for  additions  to  the  library. 
The  little  ones  should  not  be  forgotten  in  the  selection  of  books.  Too  often 
the  books  are  beyond  the  ability  of  the  pupils  to  read. 

A.  W.  RANKIN, 
Inspector  of  Graded  Schools. 


SEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  INSPECTOR  OF  STATE  GRADED  SCHOOLS 

FOR  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR  ENDING  JULY  31,  1902. 
CHANGING  PRINCIPALS. 

Fifty  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  graded  schools  will  have  new  princi- 
pals next  year.  Possibly  half  a  dozen  changes  are  due  to  the  promotion  of 
capable  men.  Perhaps  as  many  more  are  due  to  justifiable  dismissal  of 
incompetent  principals.  The  remainder  of  the  changes  are  unfortunate  for 
the  schools.  They  mean  experimentation  and  loss.  The  fifty  new  men  will 
take  some  time  to  find  out  what  has  been  done.  Much  of  the  work  will  be 
repeated,  for  the  children  will  have  forgotten  the  details  of  their  lessons. 
Unfortunately  for  them  it  is  the  details  which  count  in  promotions  and  class 
records.  The  new  men,  if  they  are  wise,  will  not  try  to  reform  things  too 
quickly.  They  will  have  enough  to  do  in  trying  to  gather  up  threads  dropped 
by  their  predecessors.  The  children  after  their  custom  will  experiment  to  see 
where  the  weak  points  are  in  the  armor  of  their  new  teachers.  There  will 
be  a  period  of  adjustment  without  real  advancement.  In  the  community,  too, 
the  new  men  will  find  themselves  at  a  disadvantage.  There  will  be  many  a 
mistake  before  the  situation  is  understood.  Such  a  seemingly  simple  matter 
as  the  selection  of  a  right  boarding  place  has  been  known  to  prove  a  difficult 
problem  for  the  "new"  man.  In  fact,  some  have  found  their  finish  at  this 
point.  The  friends  the  young  men  make,  the  houses  the  married  men  take,  the  t 
churches  they  all  attend  or  do  not  attend,  the  places  they  select  in  which  to 
trade,  all  these  things,  and  more,  will  puzzle  the  new  man. 

The  reasons  for  the  changes  are  partly  trivial.  School  boards  are  too 
often  influenced  by  personal  likes  and  dislikes.  One  of  the  best  teachers  on 
the  list  was  not  re-engaged  because  he  "did  not  see  people  on  the  street." 
Whether  he  was  near-sighted,  or  whether  he  was  absent-minded,  it  did  not 
matter.  His  teaching  all  went  for  nothing.  It  did  not  avail  that  he  had  an 
excellent  influence  in  the  village  because  of  his  studious  habits.  In  fact,  it 
was  said  against  him  in  the  judgment  that  he  went  straight  from  his  school 
room  to  his  study.  One  principal,  although  a  writer  of  exquisite  English,  had 
a  slight  dialect,  and  so  he  was  exchanged  for  a  man  who  had  not  taught  at 
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all,  or  scarcely  any.  This  same  board  has  no  hesitancy  in  electing  absolutely 
untrained  girls  from  among  the  village  maidens  to  take  charge  of  their  most 
important  rooms.  The  trouble  is  that  school  boards  do  not  take  pains  to 
find  out  whether  or  not  their  men  are  doing  good  work  in  the  school  room. 
To  be  sure,  it  is  all  very  well  to  have  men  about  who  are  perfect  gentlemen 
and  who  speak  a  faultless  dialect,  and  who  are  of  great  ability,  but  all  these 
things  cost  money,  and  boards  expect  to  get  them  all,  and  more,  too,  for  sixty 
dollars  a  month. 

Aside  from  the  trivial  reasons  for  the  changes  in  principals  there  are 
others  which  are  serious,  ominous,  and  which  deserve  careful  attention.  In 
many  ways  the  school  work  of  our  country  is  not  improving.  We  have  short- 
ened this  and  that  of  the  old  course  of  study  and  we  have  put  in  new  studies. 
We  have  improved  text-books  and  we  have  introduced  oral  instruction.  We 
profess  to  pay  less  attention  to  the  memory,  and  we  strive  to  increase  the 
child's  imagination.  We  have  learned  that  the  child  has  a  physical  being 
which  ought  to  be  cared  for,  and  we  have  tried  to  get  better  ventilation  and 
have  introduced  manual  training.  In  a  few  centers  a  marked  change  has 
taken  place,  certainly  enough  to  show  that  advancement  is  possible.  But 
those  who  observe  widely  see  that  practice  does  not  keep  up  with  theory  in 
the  matter  of  school  reform. 

The  reason  for  this  lfick  of  progress  is  that  philosophers  are  busy  with 
reforms,  but  actual  teachers  afe  unable  to  carry  out  the  suggested  improve- 
ments. It  is  easy  for  theorists  to  show  what  ought  to  be  done,  but  unless 
there  can  be  found  those  ready  to  carry  out  the  ideas  of  reformers  there  can 
be  no  reforms. 

There  are  only  two  principals  now  in  the  graded  schools  who  occupied 
their  present  positions  seven  years  ago.  This  fact  discloses  the  flitting  char- 
acter of  the  teaching  profession.  No  profession  can  become  scientific  which 
must  train  a  new  corps  of  workers  every  seven  years.  The  teaching  force  cannot 
be  greatly  improved  if  it  is  to  be  as  shifting  as  it  now  is.  If  we  inquire 
closely  among  the  members  of  a  pedagogical  department  in  a  college  we  find 
that  the  majority  of  those  in  it  are  not  intending  to  teach  permanently. 

This  shifting,  transient  teaching  force  does  not  trouble  the  people  as 
much  as  it  ought.  In  fact  some  think  it  better  to  change.  There  were  two 
or  three  districts  which  made  arrangements  to  exchange  principals  with  a 
like  number  of  districts.  It  is  a  common  remark  that  "new"  blood  is  what  is 
needed  in  the  school.  Too  often  gray  hairs  are  a  menace  to  a  man  in  the 
teaching  profession.  A  young  man  can  keep  accounts,  show  up  a  fine  lot  of 
examination  papers,  appear  at  social  functions,  and  the  people  do  not  suspect 
that  the  school  is  going  back. 

The  times  are  so  productive  of  opportunities  for  rapid  financial  advance- 
ment that  young  men  are  not  satisfied  to  take  up  teaching.  In  old  countries 
like  England  it  is  much  easier  to  get  young  men  of  ability  for  the  schools. 
Without  criticism  of  the  many  excellent  young  men  who  teach  for  the  first 
time  next  month,  it  may  be  affirmed,  without  danger  of  successful  contradic- 
tion, that  those  entering  the  profession  this  year  are  not,  on  the  whole,  as  able 
as  would  be  the  case  with  new  men  were  the  country  not  so  prosperous.  Pros- 
perity works  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  teaching  corps  in  two  ways.  In  the 
first  place  it  furnishes  more  opportunities  for  employees.  In  the  second  place 
it  dazzles  the  eyes  of  the  young  with  visions  of  rapid  gain  until  wealth  seems 
the  only  good. 

Even  young  women  feel  the  stress  of  business.  Type-writing,  stenogra- 
phy, telephoning,  office  work,  clerking,  and  other  like  employments  lure  many 
active  women  from  the  school  rooms.  However,  teaching  can  never  become  a 
serious  profession  for  the  majority  of  women  engaged  in  it.  Not  at  least 
until  society  is  very  differently  organized.  Teaching  is  a  means  of  livelihood, 
as  well  as  a  profession.  Young  women  can  earn  their  living  outside 
the  home,  but  married  women,  as  a  class,  will  not  for  a  long  time,  if 
ever,  be  bread  winners  outside  the  home  to  an  extent  necessary  to  make  them 
prominent  in  a  profession.  The  real  members  of  a  profession  must  be  the 
outside  bread  winners  of  the  family.  In  no  other  way  can  a  profession  be 
built  up.    Otherwise  it  would  be  too  shifting,  just  as  teaching  is  at  the  present 
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time.  In  fact,  teaching  is  a  profession  in  which  women  cannot  engage  per- 
manently as  well  as  they  can  in  law  or  medicine.  Financial  considerations 
will  always  make  it  necessary  to  employ  many  young  women  in  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  workers  of  the  schools,  and  these  young  women  will  do  as  they 
do  now,  they  will  make  excellent  teachers  under  supervision,  and  some  few 
of  them  will  make  excellent  supervisors.  But  the  fact  remains  that  to  the 
men  we  must  look  for  the  advancement  of  teaching  as  a  permanent  profession. 
This  is  not  because  the  women  are  not  able  to  do  the  work;  it  is  because  they 
cannot,  under  the  present  organization  of  society,  take  up  the  profession  as  a 
life  work. 

It  becomes,  then,  a  serious  and  at  the  same  time  a  practical  question  for 
the  one  hundred  and  twenty  schools  on  the  list  as  to  the  way  in  which  they 
can  secure  a  more  permanent  principalship.  If  their  principals  are  to  change 
every  two  and  one-half  years  on  the  average,  there  cannot  be  much  science 
in  the  teaching  or  in  the  supervision  either.  There  can  be  little  real  improve- 
ment in  the  schools.  The  whole  matter  of  principals  will  be  left  to  chance. 
There  are  plenty  of  young  men  who  are  ready  to  enter  the  work  of  teaching. 
They  enter  and  leave  almost  at  the  same  time.  What  the  schools  need  is  a 
class  of  principals  which  will  remain  with  the  schools  year  after  year.  Happy 
is  the  child  who  can  go  to  the  revered  teacher  of  his  father.  There  is  a  little 
less  of  the  spectacular,  it  may  be,  in  the  work  of  the  experienced  teacher,  but 
experience  tells  in  this  work  as  in  all  others. 

To  this  claim  it  may  be  answered  that  old  teachers  are  often  worthless. 
But  in  the  present  system  the  teachers  who  become  old  in  the  profession  are 
too  often  those  who  have  been  able  to  hang  on  in  spite  of  their  worthlessness. 
If  we  take  any  one  of  the  bright  young  men  who  is  to  enter  upon  the  work  of 
teaching  this  year  and  give  him  ten  years  of  experience  such  as  the  schools 
ought  to  furnish  we  shall  find  him  vastly  more  efficient.  The  trouble  is  that 
too  often  the  promising  ones  drop  out  and  the  poor  remain.  Then  we  con- 
trast the  best  young  men  with  the  poorest  old  men. 

The  average  principal  of  the  graded  schools  receives  $666.32  per  year  or 
about  $55  per  month  for  the  twelve  months  of  the  year.  A  young  man  can 
save  money  to  take  him  on  in  his  education  or  to  get  into  business,  but  he 
cannot  support  a  family  on  this  sum  except  urtder  the  best  conditions.  One 
of  the  men  who  left  a  school  this  yearearned  $20  a  month  more  in  carpenter- 
ing in  the  summer  than  he  was  paid  in  the  school.  Of  course  he  is  not  to 
teach  next  year. 

$662.32  a  year  is  enough  to  live  on  and  bring  up  a  family  with  in  many 
of  the  villages,  where  expenses  are  not  great,  providing  a  man  had  a  chance 
to  save  himself  by  building  a  home,  making  a  garden,  and  by  other  means 
which  a  thrifty  mechanic  uses  to  ease  the  financial  burdens  of  life.  If  a 
man  could  be  assured  of  a  permanent  employment  he  would  do  better  to  take 
the  average  amount  paid  the  graded  school  principal  than  to  get  $1,000  per 
year  and  travel  about  the  state  every  two  or  three  years  in  search  of  a  new 
place.  In  other  words,  40  per  cent  of  the  revenues  of  the  school  are  wasted 
to  teachers  because  of  the  present  insecurity  of  the  positions  in  them. 

If  there  is  one  thing  of  which  a  principal  is  certain  it  is  that  the  exper- 
ience of  his  predecessors  makes  it  plain  that  he  will  not  be  justified  in  build- 
ing him  a  house.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  a  man's  chance 
of  remaining  in  a  place  is  lessened  by  his  building  a  house.  It  is  no  use  to 
conceal  the  fact  that  there  are  many  who  look  at  such  an  act  as  unwarranted, 
as  an  assumption  on  the  part  of  the  principal  that  he  owns  his  position.  A 
faction  will  soon  see  to  it  that  he  is  taught  that  he  holds  his  place  at  the 
pleasure  of  his  enemies,  and  he  makes  enemies  by  seeming  to  be  independent 
now  known  as  the  "supplementary,"  the  real  readers.  The  old  scrap  book 
readers,  with  their  fugitive  pieces,  are  all  right  for  emergencies  or  for  special 
occassions,  but  the  substantial  work  in  reading  should  be  done  with  books 
having  some  unity  and  power.  We  altogether  overestimate  the  importance  of 
the  mechanics  of  reading  in  the  school  room.  To  teach  a  child  to  read  some- 
thing that  will  make  him  think  along  a  definite  and  consistent  line  should  be 
the  aim. 

Language  Work. — The  main  trouble  with  the  written  work  of  the  school 
is  that  it  is  not  looked  after.    The  child  is  allowed  to  form  habits  of  spelling 
15 
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incorrectly.  He  disregards  the  conventional  forms  of  written  discourse.  He 
is  allowed  to  sprawl  all  over  the  page  in  penmanship.  Then,  after  he  has  the 
habits  of  carelessness  thoroughly  fixed,  he  is  given  a  text-book  in  language. 
The  teacher  then  has  no  end  of  trouble  in  eradicating  the  bad  habits  for 
which  the  school  is  wholly  responsible. 

At  best,  the  written  forms  will  be  used  somewhat  mechanically  by  the 
pupil.  He  will  not,  Micawber-like,  prefer  to  write  letters  to  his  teacher, 
instead  of  telling  her  what  he  has  in  mind.  But  he  may  find  a  certain 
delight  in  written  work  if  it  is  permitted  him  as  a  means  of  expression  and 
not  thrust  upon  his  as  a  task.  The  boy  should  be  given  time  in  which  to 
write.  The  teacher  should  take  time  to  be  about  among  the  pupils  when  they 
are  writing.  One  correction  on  the  spot  is  worth  a  dozen  when  the  lesson  has 
become  old.  I  have  seen  pupils  kept  in  after  school  to  write  an  essay.  Such 
practices  are  all  wrong.  If  the  teacher  can't  use  ingenuity  enough  to  get  the 
pupil  interested  in  composition  she  would  better  let  the  boy  alone.  She  will 
do  more  hurt  than  good  by  trying  to  force  him. 

After  all,  the  English  of  Americans  today  is  vastly  better  than  it  was 
in  the  good  old  colony  times.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  composition  of  a 
town-meeting  clerk  in  a  New  England  town  in  the  days  before  the  Revolution. 
It  is  a  pretty  poor  pupil  in  our  schools  who  cannot  do  better: 

"The  bounds  of  the  Meddow  of  John  Cook  at  Wenatuxet  in  the  Township 
of  plimouth  which  is  as  followeth  That  the  bounds  of  sd  Cooks  Meadow  on  the 
southeastward  End  is  bounded  with  the  bounds  of  sd  bradfords  Meadow  and 
at  the  northwestward  End  of  sd  Cooks  Meadow  att  the  Northward  Corner  is 
A  white  oake  Marked  standing  by  a  swampe  which  is  the  bounds  between  sd 
Cooks  and  John  dunhams  meadow  All  of  which  bounds  are  Renued  by  Isaac 
Cushman  surveyor  To  sd  Towne  on  the  27th  of  June  1695." 

The  originality  of  spelling  and  punctuation  in  the  above  is  striking,  and 
the  fact  that  those  same  "illiterate"  puritans  have  made  history  is  proof  that 
schools  must  not  think  they  are  making  men  by  teaching  boys  to  spell. 

Penmanship. — We  are  told  that  there  is  a  reaction  against  vertical  pen- 
manship. In  one  of  the  graded  schools  the  board  of  education  has  decreed 
that  the  teachers  shall  teach  the  slant.  The  order  has  created  dismay  among 
the  teachers  and  will,  if  carriefl  out,  be  disastrous  to  the  pupils.  To  one  who 
remembers  the  miserable  penmanship  before  the  vertical  came  into  vogue 
no  argument  is  necessary  to  prove  the  inability  of  the  schools  to  teach  the 
slant,  even  if  it  is  better  looking  and  more  rapid.  A  child's  writing  is  neces- 
sarily crude,  somewhat  slow,  and  imperfect.  It  will  not  have  that  finish  and 
character  which  business  men  admire.  It  ought  not  to  be  the  writing  of  a 
grown  and  fully  developed  man.  The  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  give  the 
school  boy  a  legible  and  fairly  rapid  handwriting,  and  say  little  or  nothing" 
about  the  obliquity  or  perpendicularity. 

Geography. — A  recent  traveler  in  Asia  states  that  the  thing  which  im- 
pressed him  more  than  anything  else  in  his  journeys  was  the  inaccuracy  of 
the  geographies.  Probably  no  text-books  are  so  lamentably  behind  the  times 
as  are  the  geographies  in  use  in  the  schools.  Publishers  issue  new  editions, 
but  they  do  not  get  into  the  hands  of  the  pupils  for  years.  Meanwhile  the 
world  moves  on  and  the  child  learns  that  Rhode  Island  has  two  capitals  and 
is  kept  in  after  school  if  he  forgets  what  is  not  true.  Some  old  text  states 
that  Pennsylvania  produces  the  most  iron  of  any  state  in  the  union  and  the 
boy  in  Minnesota  is  made  to  learn  it.  Industries  are  changing  so  rapidly  that 
a  geography  four  years  old  is  almost  as  much  out  of  date  as  an  old  almanac. 
All  over  the  state  children  and  teachers  are  yet  learning  from  their  geo- 
graphies that  Brazil  is  ruled  by  an  emperor.  A  wide-awake  teacher  is  needed 
in  the  geography  class.  She  should  keep  herself  posted  on  the  changes  that 
are  going  on  in  the  world.  It  would  be  a  great  help  to  the  schools  if  the  var- 
ious departments  at  Washington  would  issue  a  monthly  bulletin  and  distri- 
bute it  free  to  schools,  giving  them  the  latest  facts  in  commerce,  and  govern- 
ment. This  would  do  more  for  our  country  to  make  it  able  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully in  the  world's  struggle  for  commercial  supremacy  than  anything 
else  that  could  be  devised. 

History. — History  is  being  as  well  taught  as  is  any  other  subject  in  the 
curriculum.    In  almost  all  of  the  schools  there  are  reference  books  and  in 
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most  of  these  schools  they  are  used.  Occasionally  a  good  man  will  build  up  a 
fine  reference  library  and  create  an  enthusiastic  spirit  in  its  use,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  man  who  does  not  know  how  to  use  reference  books  himself  and 
who,  therefore,  says  that  children  should  not  use  them.  But  such  instances 
are  rare  and  serve  only  to  accentuate  the  folly  of  boards  of  education  letting 
a  good  man  go  when  they  might  keep  him. 

Grammar. — Technical  grammar  is  still  begun  too  early  in  many  schools. 
In  fact' the  poorer  the  school  the  earlier  grammar  is  taken  up.  Very  poor 
schools  almost  invariably  put  a  text-book  in  grammar  into  the  sixth  grade. 
The  worst  feature  of  this  sort  of  teaching  is  that  it  makes  what  might  be  a 
very  useful  and  even  entertaining  study  a  task  which  children  dislike  and 
misunderstand.  The  reason  that  teachers  put  technical  grammar  into  the 
sixth  grade  is  generally  because  they  have  not  the  originality  to  interest  a 
class  in  intelligent  composition  or  language  work.  Grammatical  construc- 
tions are  based  on  the  logical  meaning  of  a  sentence  and,  while  a  child  may 
correctly  analyze  grammatically  sentences  which  he  does  not  understand,  such 
work  is  utterly  dry  and  mechanical.  The  best  work  for  the  sixth  grade  in 
language  is  a  reasonable  mastery  of  the  art  of  composition  and  the  gaining 
of  an  ability  to  read  a  difficult  English  selection  and  get  the  meaning  out  of  it. 
This  done  in  the  sixth  and  early  part  of  the  seventh  grades,  technical  gram- 
mar will  present  no  serious  difficulties. 

Arithmetic. — In  arithmetic,  too,  the  tendency  is  to  force  the  pupil  to  mas- 
ter abstractions  at  an  early  age.  Much  of  the  worry  of  children  in  school 
comes  from  an  attempt  to  make  children  explain  examples  in  arithmetic  when 
the  sense  of  the  reasoning  is  utterly  beyond  them.  Some  very  good  schools 
are  not  taking  up  arithmetic  in  any  serious  way  until  the  fourth  grade,  and 
then  incidentally  and  in  connection  with  other  studies  for  a  year  or  two.  Mod- 
ern arithmetics  are  a  great  improvement  on  the  old  sort  which  were  filled 
with  puzzles. 

Music  and  Drawing. — Very  little  progress  is  made  in  these  subjects.  As 
a  general  thing  boards  of  education  and  parents  do  not  care  much  whether 
these  subjects  are  taught  or  not.  A  tolerant  board  will  allow  an  enthusiastic 
principal  or  teacher  to  put  them  into  the  course  of  study,  but  it  is  well  under- 
stood that  no  one  is  held  responsible  for  their  successful  operation.  In  fact 
drawing  is  made  so  foreign  to  other  subjects,  when  it  ought  to  be  closely 
related  to  them,  that  there  is  not  much  use  in  teaching  it.  Map-drawing  in 
geography  is  as  poorly  done  as  is  anything  attempted  in  the  schools,  but  no 
drawing  teacher  ever  thinks  that  is  any  of  her  business.  Music  is  made  to 
minister  to  the  recreation  of  the  pupils  and  is  thus  of  value  where  it  is  not  , 
done  too  technically. 

Needed  Changes  in  the  Course  of  Study. — What  is  needed  is  not  so  much 
the  dropping  out  of  any  of  the  old  branches  as  a  modification  of  them.  In  order 
to  do  this  there  must  be  a  radical  reorganization  of  the  entire  machine  of  the 
school  system.  Conservative  people  rail  at  the  new  education,  and  often  with 
good  reason.  Most  of  the  machinery  of  the  schools  is  hostile  to  the  spirit  of 
the  age.  The  formality,  the  rigid  seating,  the  bookishness,  are  the  barriers 
to  progress  in  the  present  school  system.  There  are  signs  of  improvement. 
Booker  T.  Washington,  at  Tuskegee,  our  own  agricultural  school,  and  the 
reformed  kindergarten,  are  the  precursors  of  better  things  in  education  when 
the  object  of  the  schools  shall  be  to  make  children  useful  with  hand  as  well 
as  with  pen. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ALBERT  W.  RANKIN. 

916  5th  Street  S.  E., 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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EIGHTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  INSPECTOR  OF  STATE  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

FOR  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR  ENDING  JULY  31,  1901.  » 

To  the  State  High  School  Board: 

Gentleman:  I  have  the  pleasure  to  submit  my  eighth  annual  report  on 
state  high  schools.  Sessions  have  been  interrupted  in  a  number  of  schools 
by  the  prevalence  of  contagious  disease.  Several  deaths  occurred  in  high 
school  circles  and  the  sessions  of  two  of  those  schools  were  prolonged  into  the 
summer  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  but  I  am  happy  to  say  that  by  the  end  of 
the  school  year  all  cause  for  alarm  disappeared  Aside  from  interruption,  as 
stated,  the  year  has  been  prosperous.  In  point  of  numbers,  equipment, 
instruction  and  public  confidence  the  high  schools  have  shared  in  the  general 
prosperity  and  growth  of  the  state. 

INCREASED  STATE  AID. 

The  wisdom  of  increasing  state  aid  from  $400  per  school  to  $800  and  again 
to  $1,000  has  been  shown  by  a  general  movement  for  an  improvement  in 
facilities  and  instruction.  Once  in  a  while  a  board  may  be  found  that  re- 
duces local  taxation  and  sits  back  virtually  saying  that  now  the  state  may 
take  care  of  the  school,  but  these  boards  are  an  exception  and  the  people 
are  not  slow  to  take  care  of  them.  The  general  effect  of  increased  aid  has 
been  to  create  a  feeling  that  now  we  can  afford  a  heating  plant,  or  now  we 
can  spare  money  to  renovate  our  school  rooms,  or  now  money  can  be  spared 
for  library  purposes,  or  now  our  best  teachers  will  not  be  allowed  to  leave 
for  larger  salaries  elsewhere.  In  the  smaller  towns  particularly,  the  grant 
of  $800  has  been  a  decided  relief,  while  in  the  larger  towns,  as  well,  the  effect 
has  been  particularly  happy.  Public  opinion  is  strongly  agitated  as  to  what  a 
high  school  education  should  be,  but  local  sentiment  is  almost  unanimous  for 
the  maintenance  of  high  schools.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  high  school  town 
in  the  state  in  which  a  board  member  could  be  elected  on  an  out  and  out  anti- 
high  school  platform.  While  an  intelligent  public  policy  must  always  be  in 
favor  of  liberal  support  for  normal  schools  and  for  a  state  university,  I  am 
free  to  assert  that  state  aid  to  high  schools  ranks  next  to  aid  for  rural  schools 
as  an  efficient  means  of  bringing  education  home  to  the  people. 

NEW  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Fourteen  additional  schools,  Arlington,  Atwater,  Blooming  Prairie, 
Browns  Valley,  Elbow  Lake,  Fertile,  Fulda,  Hallock,  Hector,  Howard  Lake, 
New  Richland,  Olivia,  Sherburne,  and  Wheaton,  are  considered  ready  for  a 
place  on  the  high  school  list.  Four  of  these  are  county  seats.  Hallock  is 
the  county  seat  of  Kittson,  the  most  northwesterly  county  in  the  state,  and 
is  an  important  outpost.  Wheaton  and  Browns  Valley  pre-empt  Traverse 
county.  Elbow  Lake  is  the  county  seat  of  Grant  county  not  hitherto  repre- 
sented. Nine  of  the  thirteen  new  schools  have  excellent  brick  buildings  of 
modern  construction.  One  hundred  twenty-nine  high  schools  are  distri- 
buted in  seventy-one  counties.  Eleven  counties,  Beltrami,  Benton,  Carver, 
Cass,  Cook,  Isanti,  Kanabec,  Lake,  Lincoln,  Pine,  and  Roseau,  have  no  high 
schools  as  yet.  Judging  the  future  by  the  past,  and  taking  into  consideration 
the  tide  of  homeseekers  pouring  into  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  from  five 
to  ten  additional  high  schools  will  be  ready  for  recognition  each  two  years 
for  an  indefinite  time  to  come. 

NEW  BUILDINGS. 

Aitkin  heads  the  list  with  a  new  $30,000  building  fully  justified  by  the 
stir  in  that  part  of  the  state.    Blue  Earth  has  removed  the  older  of  two  build- 
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ings  and  in  its  place  will  have  a  fine  modern  structure  ready  for  use  this  fall. 
Owatonna  has  built  an  addition  for  temporary  purposes.  As  stated,  nearly 
all  the  new  schools  come  on  the  list  with  fine  new  buildings.  Of  the  state 
high  schools  in  general,  it  may  at  length  be  said  that  less  than  half  a  dozen 
are  now  equipped  with  buildings  so  inadequate  as  to  interfere  seriously  with 
effective  work. 

ENROLLMENT. 

A  general  increase  of  enrollment  is  reported.  Grand  Rapids  has  the  low- 
est enrollment,  sixteen;  the  Central  High  of  Minneapolis  has  the  greatest, 
1,479.  Six  schools  report  an  enrollment  of  less  than  twenty-five.  The  aver- 
age high  school  enrollment  for  the  state  is  111  students  per  school.  In  propor- 
tion to  population  Northlield  has  the  greatest  enrollment,  235. 

It  may  be  noted  that  during  the  past  year  no  subject  has  lost  in  the  num- 
ber of  schools.  Nearly  all  subjects  have  shared  in  the  increased  enrollment 
of  students.  Of  the  languages,  German  is  making  the  greatest  relative  gain, 
having  increased  by  eighteen  schools  and  six  hundred  students.  Latin  is 
taught  in  all  the  schools  and  made  a  gain  of  954  students.  The  record  for 
English  classics  should  really  be  within  a  few  hundred  of  the  entire  enroll- 
ment, as  quite  a  few  schools  report  students  in  English  literature  instead. 
We  are  not  far  from  being  able  to  say  that  every  student  in  the  high  school 
system  is  studying  some  English  classics  daily.  Astronomy,  in  itself  a  de- 
lightful subject,  does  not  seem  to  fit  in  to  any  scheme  of  study  and  is  losing 
ground.  "Arm-chair"  physiology  holds  on  with  a  most  tenacious  grip,  yet 
we  have  some  reason  for  comfort  in  a  comparison.  In  1895,  Physiology,  2,271; 
Zoology,  299;  in  1901,  Physiology  1,409;  Zoology  1,083.  Physics,  the  most  diffi- 
cult subject  in  the  high  school  course,  is  making  a  considerable  gain.  In  fact, 
under  the  present  system  of  options,  I  can  see  no  tendency  to  set  aside  diffi- 
cult subjects  for  easy  ones.  Freehand  drawing  has  lost  a  hundred  students 
and  mechanical  drawing  has  lost  two  schools.  In  face  of  the  fact  that  every 
student  should  be  taught  one  or  the  other  or  both,  the  decline  is  a  serious 
symptom.  Boards  of  education  are  widely  of  the  opinion  that  drawing  is  a 
waste  of  time.  The  state  is  much  in  need  of  teachers  of  drawing  and  teachers 
of  music,  who  are  not  only  strong  in  their  own  specialties,  but  able  to  lend 
a  hand  in  other  work  of  the  classroom. 

JANITORS. 

A  list  of  wages  paid  janitors  and  the  number  of  months  for  which  the 
janitor  is  employed  is  a  new  feature  of  the  table  given  on  page  sixteen.  In 
case  of  several  janitors  the  head  janitor  is  taken.  Few  appreciate  the  amount 
of  hard  work  and  the  long  hours  of  a  faithful,  efficient  janitor.  He  should 
be  a  man  of  character,  one  whose  influence  over  the  children  is  kindly  and 
just,  and  he  should  be  recognized  by  board,  superintendent,  teachers  and  chil- 
dren, as  an  officer  of  the  school.  A  janitor  who  does  his  work  in  the  spirit 
of  a  drudge  finds  his  labors  twice  as  difficult  as  the  prompt,  efficient  man  who 
gets  about  with  a  pride  in  having  his  school  rooms  ready  for  use. 

Some  janitors  have  an  idea  that  a  school  house  was  never  intended  to  be 
clean  or,  at  least,  that  it  can't  be  kept  clean;  that  on  muddy  days  children,  of 
right  of  custom,  troop  into  a  building  with  as  little  thought  to  their  feet  as 
colts  coming  from  pasture.  After  school  the  janitor  wearily  scrapes  out  the 
worst  of  it  and  leaves  a  cloud  of  dust  to  settle  in  silence  and  darkness  against 
tomorrow's  session. 

Other  janitors  are  on  the  alert  with  wire  mats,  scrapers,  and  stub  brooms. 
Muddy  shoes  are  cleaned  before  the  children  enter  the  hall.  Windows  are 
opened  during  the  sweeping  hour,  dust  is  removed  as  carefully  as  by  a  house- 
wife. Chalk-racks  are  carefully  cleaned  out  and  effort  put  forth  to  make  the 
school  rooms  tidy  and  suitable. 

The  table  indicates  that  janitors  are  under  paid.  The  mothers  who  send 
children  to  school  with  fresh,  clean  clothes  and  receive  them  with  grimy 
hands  and  soiled  dresses  should  insist  that  the  school  be  kept  more  like  the 
home.  It  can  be  done.  The  idea  that  a  school  is  necessarily  dusty,  grimy, 
and  disfigured,  is  disproved  by  many  a  well  kept  building  which  it  is  a  treat 
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to  enter.  Pay  the  janitor;  respect  him;  let  him  employ  necessary  assistance. 
Employ  a  man  and  wife  wherever  possible,  but  at  whatever  cost  let  the  school 
house  be  clean.  A  dirty,  disfigured  school  house  is  the  beginning  of  disre- 
spect for  things  public.  A  clean  school  house,  with  tasteful  school  surround- 
ings, has  its  effect  on  ill-kept  homes.  A  new  school  house  bright  and  clean 
seems  to  transform  the  faces,  clothes  and  hair  of  many  a  group  of  children. 

Moreover,  the  janitor  should  be  on  hand  at  noon.  He  should  have  oppor- 
tunity to  go  to  dinner  before  the  noon  hour.  Teachers  should  not  take  turns 
in  remaining  at  noon.  They  need  the  outside  air.  The  district  cannot  afford 
to  have  them  remain  inside  and  gather  irritability  during  the  noon  hour. 

Some  boards  stipulate  that  the  floors  be  scrubbed  once  a  term,  others  call 
for  a  scrubbing  once  a  month,  and  others  again  have  a  general  house-cleaning 
once  a  year.  All  this  is  in  pursuance  of  a  mistaken  policy.  Some  doors 
much  used  need  a  moment's  attention  with  soap  and  water  daily,  other  doors 
may  go  for  a  month.  During  a  muddy  season  a  hallway  may  need  scrubbing 
every  day  or  two,  and  again  the  same  hallway  may  get  on  for  weeks  in  dry  or 
snowy  weather.  There  is  but  one  common  sense  rule.  Employ  the  janitor 
by  the  year  and  place  him  under  contract  to  keep  the  premises  tidy  and  clean. 

TAXATION  AND  SALARIES. 

The  usual  table  of  assessed  valuations  shows  that  our  districts  are  growing 
stronger.  Delinquent  taxes  have  been  paid.  Increase  in  real  estate  valua- 
tions has  made  a  lower  rate  of  taxation  possible.  Whether  one  becomes  less 
alert  or  not  I  certainly  hear  less  from  year  to  year  of  the  burden  of  school 
support.  Increased  state  aid  is  partly  accountable  and  tables  of  expenditure 
showing  the  salaries  paid  by  each  town  are  of  value  in  allaying  suspicion  of 
local  extravagance.  So  far  as  I  can  collect  information,  salaries  in  Minnesota 
are  comparatively  moderate  and  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  in  proportion  to 
their  enrollment,  and  in  proportion  to  the  volume  of  work  accomplished,  our 
high  schools  are  the  cheapest  schools,  cost  the  least  money,  of  any  schools  of 
their  class  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  The  briefest  comparison  of  our  high 
schools  with  academies,  normal  schools,  preparatory  departments  of  colleges, 
and  schools  of  business,  will  show  that  in  point  of  quarters,  janitor  service, 
number  of  instructors,  and  salaries,  the  people  are  getting  more  for  their 
money,  dollar  by  dollar,  in  the  high  school  than  in  any  other  corresponding 
school  at  home  or  abroad.  Instead  of  admitting  that  high  schools  are  an 
expensive  luxury,  we  are  entitled  to  maintain  that  they  are  an  economically 
administered  necessity. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GEORGE  B.  AITON. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  COMMERCIAL  COURSES  IN  STATE  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Prepared  by  Inspector  Geo.  B.  Aiton,  by  direction  of  the  State  High 
School  Board. 

1.  Commercial  courses  in  state  high  schools  are  expressly  authorized 
by  recent  legislative  action,  but  the  establishment  of  such  a  course  is  left 
to  the  judgment  of  local  boards  or  education. 

•2.  No  special  grant  is  made  for  commercial  courses.  All  high  schools 
share  alike  in  the  distribution  of  state  aid  whether  they  maintain  commercial 
courses  or  not. 

3.  It  is  quite  possible  for  many  schools  to  offer  one  or  two  commercial 
subjects  as  in  the  past,  without  special  equipment,  but  in  order  to  maintain 
a  commercial  course  that  may  be  known  by  that  name,  a  distinct  department 
should  be  built  up  and  made  a  feature  of  the  school.  A  well  lighted  room 
should  be  set  apart  and  fitted  up  with  suitable  fiat-topped  tables,  seats,  black- 
boards, an  instructor's  desk  and  one  or  more  typewriting  machines,  as  well 
as  the  minor  conveniences  that  characterize  a  similar  department  in  a  busi- 
ness school. 
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4.  It  is  not  well  to  attempt  too  much.  A  four  years'  course  is  here  sug- 
gested, but  it  is  with  the  understanding  that  each  school  shall  determine  the 
length  of  its  own  course  and  what  subjects  shall  be  pursued. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

English:  literature  and  composition. 
Spelling,  penmanship  and  simple  accounts. 
Commercial  arithmetic  y2,  commercial  geography  y2. 
Physiology  or  zoology. 
Algebra. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

English:  literature  and  composition. 
Spelling,  correspondence,  business  forms. 
Bookkeeping. 
Mechanical  drawing. 
Plane  geometry. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

English:  literature  and  composition. 
Typewriting  and  stenography. 
Commercial  law  y2,  a  study  of  commerce  y2. 
English  history  y2,  senior  American  history  y2. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

English:  literature  and  composition. 
Civics. 

Political  economy. 
Chemistry  or  physics. 

5.  English  should  be  taken  with  the  regular  high  school  classes  during 
the  entire  course. 

6.  Physiology  or  zoology,  algebra,  goemetry.  English  history,  senior 
American  history,  chics,  political  economy,  physics,  and  chemistry  may  also 
be  taken  in  class  with  students  in  other  courses. 

7.  Special  instruction  should  be  given  in  penmanship.  Neatness  and 
legibility  are  indispensable  in  the  eye  of  a  business  man. 

8.  Aside  from  ordinary  accuracy  in  spelling,  attention  should  be  given  to 
special  vocabularies  drawn  up  each  day  from  the  subject  matter  in  hand. 

9.  A  business  letter  should  be  brief,  clear  and  courteous.  Models  may  be 
had  of  any  good  natured  merchant.  Printed  letter  heads  are  not  difficult  to 
obtain. 

10.  If  a  practical  accountant  cannot  be  engaged  for  the  entire  time,  it 
would  be  a  good  plan  to  engage  his  services  for,  say,  an  hour  each  day.  Dur- 
ing this  time  the  work  in  bookkeeping  could  be  inspected  and  instructions 
given  for  the  next  day's  work. 

11.  Commercial  law  should  be  based  on  a  text-book.  It  were  well  to 
have  some  lawyer  conduct  this  recitation,  suiting  the  hour  to  his  conven- 
ience. Contracts,  insurance,  negotiable  paper,  liens,  sales,  agency,  corpora- 
tions, common  carriers,  transfers  of  real  estate,  frauds  and  bankruptcy  are 
among  the  topics  usually  included  under  this  subject. 

12.  A  study  of  commerce  should  include  a  historical  outline  of  commer- 
cial centers,  the  rise  of,  the  use  of  money,  systems  of  credit  and  exchange, 
the  conditions  under  which  commerce  expands  or  contracts,  methods  of  sell- 
ing, the  balance  of  trade,  tariffs,  prices,  profits,  risk,  speculation,  bounties, 
etc.,  and  a  comprehensive  study  of  our  commercial  relations  with  foreign 
countries.  Students  ought  to  know  what  we  buy  and  where  we  buy;  what  we 
sell  and  where  we  sell. 

13.  Under  commercial  geography  students  obtain  an  elementary  knowl- 
edge of  conditions  and  methods  of  production,  the  location  of  important  pro- 
ductive areas,  the  location  of  commercial  centers,  trade  routes,  and  a  gen- 
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eral  knowledge  of  leading  commodities.  Much  should  be  made  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  location  and  upbuilding  of  one's  own  town  and  of  the  history  of 
local  imports  and  exports. 

14.  Commercial  arithmetic  includes  not  only  knowledge  of  ordinary  arith- 
metic, but  accuracy,  facility,  and  an  acquaintance  with  actual  prices  and  with 
methods  of  computation  in  use.  While  a  text  is  perhaps  essential,  local  mer- 
chants, bankers  and  business  men  should  be  consulted  and  all  work  made 
practical  and  business  like. 

15.  Some  degree  of  proficiency  in  the  use  of  a  typewriting  machine  may 
be  acquired  even  without  instruction,  but  stenography  should  not  be  attempted 
without  daily  instruction  by  an  expert. 

16.  In  case  special  instructors  are  engaged  for  the  whole  or  for  a  part  of 
the  commercial  subjects  of  this  course,  the  rules  of  this  board  governing  the 
certification  of  regular  high  school  instructoi  s  may  be  waived,  but  an  instruc- 
tor engaged  to  take  charge  of  this  department  and  to  give  instruction  in 
branches  included  in  other  courses,  is  expected  to  conform  to  the  rules  of  this 
board  pertaining  to  the  qualifications  of  high  school  instructors  and  super- 
intendents. 

17.  If  sufficient  demand  be  manifested,  the  following  additional  examina- 
tions will  be  offered,  each  half  year: 

Commercial  geography. 
Commercial  arithmetic. 
Commercial  law. 
A  study  of  commerce. 

18.  Students  may  be  given  diplomas  upon  the  completion  of  this  course 
or  a  full  equivalent.  A  certificate  of  attendance  may  be  given  by  local  boards 
for  the  completion  of  a  shorter  course,  but  a  diploma  should  be  issued  only  for 
the  completion  of  a  four  years'  course  deemed  equal  to  other  high  school 
courses. 

By  order  of  the  State  High  School  Board, 

J.  W.  OLSEN,  Secretary. 

St.  Paul,  August  1,  1901. 


NINTH  ANNUAL  RFPORT  OF  THE  INSPECTOR  OF  STATE  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

FOR  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR  ENDING  JULY  31,  1902. 

To  the  State  High  School  Board: 

Gentlemen:  I  have  pleasure  in  submitting  my  ninth  annual  report  on 
state  high  schools. 

The  usual  tables  have  been  prepared,  giving  detailed  information.  The 
table  of  enrollment  gives  the  number  of  students  in  each  school,  the  number 
of  graduates,  the  number  of  classes  taught  daily,  and  the  number  of  instruc- 
tors. From  other  tables  each  school  may  get  a  comparative  view  of  local  ex- 
penditures for  each  subject  requiring  a  special  outfit.  Care  has  been  taken  to 
make  the  table  of  assessed  valuations,  rate  of  taxation,  and  salaries  as  accu- 
rate as  possible.  Business  men  pay  more  attention  to  these  tables  than  they 
do  to  discussions  of  educational  values. 

On  the  whole,  the  year  has  been  quiet.  Our  plan  of  organization  is  so 
evidently  in  the  interests  of  the  schools  and  leaves  so  much  latitude  for  the 
exercise  of  local  prerogative  and  common  sense  that  little  or  no  friction  exists 
between  the  high  school  board  and  local  authority.  Epidemic  has  interferred 
with  a  few  schools,  but,  in  general,  school  work  has  gone  forward  vigorously 
and  the  schools  have  kept  pace  with  the  material  prosperity  of  the  state. 
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NEW  SCHOOLS. 

The  increase  of  state  aid  from  $400  to  $800  and  again  to  $1,000,  together 
with  the  rapid  growth  of  the  newer  parts  of  the  state,  has  brought  on  some 
forty  new  schools  during  the  past  three  years.  In  my  second  report,  that 
of  1895,  the  prediction  was  hazarded  that  readers  of  the  report  would  see 
two  hundred  genuine  high  schools  in  Minnesota.  Judging  from  present  move- 
ments of  population  and  the  growth  of  the  smaller  schools  in  the  older  parts 
of  the  state  we  shall  reach  and  pass  the  two  hundred  limit  inside  of  ten  years. 

Twelve  new  schools  are  recommended  this  year  for  state  aid,  bringing  the 
total  to  141.  Hopkins  is  practically  a  manufacturing  suburb  of  Minneapolis. 
Lamberton  in  Redwood  county  and  Winthrop  in  Sibley  county  fall  in  at 
respectful  distances  from  schools  already  established  but  the  nine  other 
schools  are  in  territory  hitherto  unoccupied.  Bemidji,  Pine  City,  and  Two 
Harbors  are  county  seats,  pre-  empting  Beltrami,  Pine  and  Lake  counties.  Vir- 
ginia, fifty  miles  north  of  Duluth,  has  an  assessed  valuation  of  four  and  one- 
half  millon  dollars.  East  Grand  Forks  is  in  the  richest  part  of  the  Red  River 
Valley.  Fosston  is  the  center  of  a  large  agricultural  territory  and  shares 
with  its  neighbors  the  ambition  of  becoming  a  county  seat.  Pelican  Rapids 
and  Perham  are  in  remote  corners  of  Otter  Tail,  a  county  as  large  as  an  ordi- 
nary New  England  state.  Herman  is  a  half  day's  drive  from  any  other  high 
school.  Far  from  crowding  each  other  all  the  new  schools  have  ample  terri- 
tory and  there  is  room  and  there  are  people  for  five  hundred  high  schools  in 
the  state  of  Minnesota.  The  only  questions  are  those  of  money  and  the  shap- 
ing of  instruction  wisely. 

NEW  BUILDINGS. 
Of  the  new  schools  the  prize  for  a  fine  building  must  be  awarded  to  Two 
Harbors,  though  the  twelve  buildings  average  higher  than  fifty  of  the  build- 
ings of  older  schools  that  might  be  selected.  Of  the  older  schools  Aitkin,  Blue 
Earth,  Preston,  and  St.  James  have  erected  new  buildings.  The  Blue  Earth 
building,  in  particular,  is  creditable  to  the  enterprise  of  the  county  seat.  For 
a  town  of  its  size,  Aitkin  has  the  best  building  in  the  state.  Cloquet,  Delano, 
Elk  River,  Farmington,  Grand  Rapids,  Kenyon,  Lake  Crystal,  Mapleton,  and 
Montevideo  report  much  needed  additions  or  new  buildings  under  way.  Heron 
Lake  is  rebuilding  on  the  old  foundation.  Their  very  excellent  building  was 
but  partially  insured.  Its  loss  has  laid  a  serious  burden  on  the  taxpayers.  A 
number  of  old  buildings  are  inadequate.  The  schools  of  Anoka,  Appleton, 
Benson,  Caledonia,  Dawson,  Le  Sueur,  Lanesboro,  Litchfield,  Monticello,  Plain- 
view,  Redwood  Falls,  Rushford,  the  Central  and  Cleveland  of  St.  Paul, 
Wadena,  Waterville  and  others  are  cramped  for  quarters  to  an  extent  that 
interferes  with  the  best  of  work.  The  rapid  growth  of  many  schools  renders 
it  difficult  to  keep  up  with  the  demand  for  floor  space.  Windom,  Fergus  Falls, 
Austin,  Cannon  Falls,  Mankato  and  Winona,  for  instance,  were  supposed  to 
have  ample  quarters,  but  are  confronted  with  the  immediate  need  of  more 
room  for  school  work.  From  a  somewhat  extended  experience  I  can  say  of 
our  Minnesota  communities  that  they  are  willing  to  build  commodious  school 
houses.  As  a  rule,  the  taxpayers  are  courageous.  In  the  whole  list  of  141 
high  schools,  there  are  but  two  or  three  unwilling  towns.  These  particular 
towns  are  out  of  debt,  they  are  prosperous,  and  able,  but  they  cleave  to  the 
idea  of  state  aid  as  a  relief  from  taxation,  not  as  a  means  of  building  up  su- 
perior schools.  When  persuasion  shall  seem  to  have  failed  utterly,  there  will 
be  nothing  left  but  to  drop  them  from  the  list. 

ENROLLMENT. 

Over  100  schools  report  an  increased  enrollment.  Of  the  schools  on  last 
year's  list,  New  Richland  reports  but  18  students.  The  Central  of  Minneapolis 
leads,  as  usual,  with  1,568.  Including  four  of  the  new  schools,  seven  schools 
in  all  report  an  enrollment  of  less  than  25.  With  skillful  management  and 
liberal  support  the  enrollment  of  the  smallest  schools  on  the  list  may  be 
raised  to  forty  or  fifty.  The  average  enrollment  of  the  new  schools  admitted 
this  year  is  30.  Including  the  new  schools  the  average  enrollment  for  the 
state  is  111  students  per  school.  Northfield  still  surpasses  other  schools  of 
the  size  by  a  high  school  enrollment  of  238.  Hutchinson  has  a  large  enroll- 
ment, 19G,  with  the  surprising  non-resident  attendance  of  51. 
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GRADUATES. 

Last  year  118  schools  sent  out  1,622  graduates;  this  year  133  schools  have 
graduated  classes  with  a  total  of  1,893  students,  making  a  net  gain  of  15 
schools  and  271  graduates.  As  compared  with  statistics  seven  years  back  we 
can  see  that  the  enrollment  has  gained  about  60  per  cent  while  the  number  of 
graduates,  and  all  from  a  four  years'  course,  has  gained  100  per  cent. 

English  classics  very  properly  lead  with  an  enrollment  of  over  eleven 
thousand.  Following  English  come  elementary  algebra  and  Latin  grammar, 
gaining  a  dozen  schools  and  five  hundred  students  annually.  In  point  of  num- 
bers, each  subject  in  the  history  group  is  gaining.  Civics,  the"  worst  taught 
and,  as  taught,  the  least  profitable  subject  in  the  group,  seems  to  share  the 
general  prosperity.  Botany  and  zoology  so  frequently  alternate  from  year  to 
year  that  their  total  should  be  considered.  The  biological  total  for  this  year 
is  over  three  thousand  as  against  fourteen  hundred  seven  years  ago.  Zoology 
alone  has  quadrupled  in  that  length  of  time.  Physiology  has  apparently  de- 
clined, but  in  reality  has  been  reinforced  by  the  fundamental  quality  of  work 
done  in  zoology,  chemistry,  and  other  sciences.  Manual  training  has  made  a 
gain  of  three  schools,  free  hand  and  mechanical  drawing  have  gained  six 
schools  each.  Bookkeeping  has  made  a  gain  of  five  schools  and  200  students. 
The  present  policy  of  insisting  on  a  four  years'  course  and  of  indicating 
time  limits  for  each  subject,  if  taken,  but  of  leaving  the  choice  of  subjects  to 
tradition  and  local  authority  allays  friction  and,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
foregoing  tables,  gives  free  play  for  a  substantial,  an  unforced  development  of 
each  subject. 

Faribault,  always  liberal,  has  expended  several  hundred  dollars  for  an 
outfit  for  manual  training  not  shown  in  the  tables.  Anoka  has  been  enabled 
by  the  generosity  of  a  public  spirited  citizen  to  introduce  a  course  in  this 
subject. 

Arlington,  Blooming  Prairie,  Brainerd,  Duluth,  Fertile,  Glencoe,  Grand 
Rapids,  Hopkins,  Lake  City,  three  of  the  Minneapolis  schools,  Moorhead, 
Olivia,  Rochester,  all  of  the  St.  Paul  schools,  Two  Harbors,  Virginia,  Waseca, 
and  Wheaton,  in  all  25,  report  an  expenditure  of  over  $500  for  outfit.  Chat- 
field,  Delano,  Kasson,  Mantorville,  Shakopee,  and  Willmar  report  less  than 
$100.  So  far  as  scientific  apparatus  is  concerned  one  ought  not  to  look  for 
large  expenditure  year  after  year,  but  the  school  library  wears  out  so  fast 
that  a  liberal  appropriation  should  be  made  annually.  Even  in  case  a  public 
library  meets  the  demand  for  general  reading,  there  is  still  the  need  of  recent 
reference  works  in  each  subject  and  a  working  library  for  geography,  history 
and  English. 

Some  years  ago  it  seemed  to  me  that  towns  with  an  assessed  valuation  of 
less  than  $200,000  were  hardly  justified  in  undertaking  the  maintenance  of  high 
schools.  The  increase  of  state  aid  has  relieved  the  situation  somewhat  and 
yet  I  consider  the  limit  named  no  higher  than  ordinary  business  prudence 
demands.  Of  the  twelve  schools  recommended  for  admission  to  the  list  this 
year,  Fosston,  Herman,  Pine  City,  and  Perham  fall  slightly  below  this  limit 
but  they  are  growing  towns  and  may  be  relied  upon.  Pelican  Rapids  is  just 
on  the  line.  Winthrop  has  a  valuation  of  $233,000;  Lamberton,  $292,000; 
East  Grand  Forks,  $300,000;  Bemidji,  $364,000;  Hopkins,  $408,000;  while 
Two  Harbors  and  Virginia  are  millionaire  districts  with  valuations  of  $2,073,- 
000  and  $4,579,000,  respectively. 

Grand  Rapids  reports  the  lowest  rate  of  taxation  for  school  purposes,  3.57 
mills.  St.  Paul  is  next  with  4  mills,  then  Virginia  with  4.1  mills.  Duluth 
reports  5.7  mills,  Mankato  pays  6.1  mills,  and  Winona  pays  6.5  mills.  Min- 
neapolis has  raised  the  rate  this  year  to  6.58  mills.  Seventy-six  high  school 
towns  report  a  school  tax  of  between  10  and  20  mills.  Thirty-seven  pay  be- 
tween 21  and  30  mills,  while  five  pay  over  30  mills.  Browns  Valley  reports  38 
mills.  A  portion  of  this  levy,  as  in  many  other  and,  in  ftfct,  in  almost  all 
cases,  is  for  building  purposes.  Whatever  criticism  may  be  made,  it  cannot 
b(!  said  thai  stale  aid  to  high  schools  has  a  tendency  to  encourage  communities 
to  throw  the  burden  of  support  on  the  shoulders  of  other  people. 

SUPERINTHNDRNTS  AND  SALARIES. 

The  school  is  so  nearly  what  the  superintendent  makes  it;  the  kind  of 
teachers  employed,  the  quality  of  janitor's  work,  the  care  of  the  school 
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grounds,  the  condition  of  the  school  library,  the  supply  of  reading  for  the 
grades,  the  neatness  of  the  laboratories,  in  a  word,  the  thrift  and  the  unthrift 
of  a  school  so  nearly  correspond  to  the  general  makeup  and  experience  of 
the  superintendent,  that  for  several  years  I  have  striven  earnestly  for  a  gen- 
eral efficiency  in  the  superintendency  such  as  would  be  represented  by  a  mini- 
mum salary  of  $900.  The  showing  of  the  present  table  is  the  best  in  this 
respect  we  have  ever  made  and  indicates  that  this  standard  has  been  almost 
attained. 

The  new  schools  recommended  this  year  pay  an  average  quite  above  this 
sum  and  all  but  two  of  the  old  schools  paying  less  than  $900  this  year  have  en- 
gaged superintendents  for  another  year  at  $900  or  above.  Unfortunately, 
however,  several  of  the  smaller  schools — schools  naturally  needing  the  most 
skillful  service — have  seem  fit  to  engage  superintendents  for  next  year  at  a 
reduced  salary  of  from  $750  to  $810.  In  this  particular  class  of  towns  finan- 
cial management  is  frequently  in  the  hands  of  retired  farmers  whose  money 
has  come  by  hard  knocks.  There  is  no  better  or  more  substantial  class  of  citi- 
zens in  the  state  but  they  cannot  believe  that  a  young  man's  services  are 
worth  $900  a  year  in  cash.  They  know  that  an  additional  ten  dollars  an  acre 
will  buy  a  better  farm,  but  the  secretary  has  applications  by  the  dozen,  and 
when  it  comes  to  the  employment  of  a  superintendent  they  think  they  can  get 
quite  as  good  service  for  less  money  than  other  towns.  They  would  just  as 
leave  trim  off  a  little  style  anyway,  so  they  cut  salaries,  employ  a  cheaper 
man  and  as  in  any  other  business  they  get  about  what  they  pay  for.  Some- 
times the  new  man  is  bright.  If  so,  he  soon  learns  that  his  ambition  to  be 
at  the  head  of  a  state  high  school  has  led  him  to  seek  a  position  for  which  in 
justice  to  the  cause  he  should  have  waited  a  year  or  two.  A  man  of  this  type 
usually  takes  care  of  the  local  situation.  Sometimes,  the  new  man  proves  so 
incompetent  that  public  discontent  causes  a  change  of  policy.  But,  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  the  school  comes  under  an  unambitious,  unenterprising 
kind  of  administration  that  steers  clear  of  failure  and  yet  never  attains  suc- 
cess. It  would  seem  that  a  state  tendering  $1,000  annual  aid  over  and  above 
the  proceeds  of  a  state  mill  tax  and  the  pro  rata  share  of  the  income 
f rpm  our  school  fund  ought  to  have  some  way  of  .preventing  boards  of  edu- 
cation from  naming  a  salary  so  low  as  to  invite  inexperience  or  confessed 
mediocrity  to  take  charge  of  a  state  high  school.  If  the  question  be  raised 
why  so  much  about  qualifications  and  compensation  of  the  superintendent, 
reply  may  be  made  fairly  that  the  efficient  superintendent  has  a  way  of  bring- 
ing about  the  other  conditions  requisite  to  successful  school  work.  The  local 
superintendent  with  natural  judgment,  education,  tact,  and  at  least  some 
experience  is  the  agency  by  which  public  sentiment,  I  mean  educational  senti- 
ment at  large,  becmes  effiective  in  each  locality.  An  efficient  superintendent  is 
the  surest  and  most  practicable  guaranty  the  state  can  have  for  the  proper  and 
effective  expenditure  of  state  money — the  surest  guaranty  of  a  creditable 
school. 

I  have  just  spoken  of  the  need  of  protecting  schools  against  the  kind  of 
service  usually  secured  by  illjudged  attempts  to  employ  a  superintendent  for 
less  than  market  value.  Schools  also  need  protection  against  the  arbitrary 
action  of  board  members  who  dismiss  efficient  superintendents  and  teachers 
for  personal  reasons.  As  our  boards  are  constituted,  four  votes  can  throw 
out  an  employe,  and,  though  every  other  man,  woman  and  child  in  town  be 
favorable,  there  is  no  appeal,  no  redress.  In  case  a  teacher  has  offended  an 
influential  board  member  whose  business  relations  enable  him  to  control 
two  other  votes,  no  matter  how  valuable  his  services  may  be  or  how  blame- 
less his  life,  there  is  no  help  for  the  teacher.  He  simply  must  pack  his  grip 
and  seek  employment  elsewhere.  I  do  not  say  that  it  would  be  well  for  the 
state  to  exercise  inquisitorial  or  revisory  functions;  certainly  the  state  high 
school  board  cannot  be  burdened  with  investigations  of  this  character.  The 
existence  of  a  state  school  fund,  the  imposition  of  a  state  school  tax,  and  the 
granting  and  acceptance  of  state  aid  raise  the  management  of  a  school  rather 
above  the  ordinary  status  of  a  question  relating  to  the  location  of  a  village 
pound,  but  I  still  believe  in  the  policy  of  local  control  of  school  matters.  In 
spite  of  the  injustice  done  the  children,  the  taxpayer  and  the  state,  I  yet 
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believe  that  the  action  of  a  local  board  should  be  final,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  enactment  of  a  general  law,  providing,  after  a  reasonable  time  of  pro- 
bation, for  longer  terms  of  service,  would  curtail  the  personal  element  in 
school  elections  and  encourage  business-like  methods  of  conducting  public  bus- 
iness. In  former  reports  I  have  borne  testimony  to  the  faithful  unrewarded 
services  of  board-members.  They  are  the  first  to  be  blamed  and  the  last  to 
be  rewarded.  Whatever  of  excellence  is  found  in  a  school  is  popularly 
ascribed  to  the  superintendent  and  teachers;  board  members  do  not  receive 
a  tithe  of  the  credit  they  merit  but,  all  said,  some  short  cut  is  needed  to  shield 
schools  from  arbitrary  and  unexpected  changes.  A  longer  term  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  most  practical  measure  in  harmony  with  the  theory  of  local  author- 
ity. The  long  term  would,  I  think,  be  quite  sufficient  without  the  "non-re- 
moval except  for  cause"  clause,  advocated  by  many,  while  it  is  not  open  to  the 
same  objections. 

THE  JANITOR. 

The  table  of  salaries  on  page  16  shows  a  diversity  in  the  amount  of  salary 
paid  the  janitor.  Forty  dollars  may  be  taken  as  the  lower  limit  paid  grade 
teachers  and  fifty  the  minimum  paid  high  school  teachers  but  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  name  a  prevailing  wage  for  janitors.  The  janitor's  salary  is  fixed 
without  apparent  reference  to  size  of  building  or  quality  of  service.  One  of 
the  most  efficient  men  on  the  list  receives  twenty-five  dollars  per  month  for 
the  care  of  an  eight-room  building.  Another  janitor  has  forty-five  dollars  a 
month  for  neglecting  a  building  of  the  same  size. 

An  erroneous  impression  prevails  among  working  men  of  the  various 
towns  that  the  janitor  of  the  school  has  an  unusually  desirable  position. 
Meeting  him  under  favorable  circumstances  with  a  month's  pay  in  his  pocket 
they  forget  that  in  the  wintry  season,  especially,  he  is  on  duty  from  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning  making  fires,  dusting,  climbing  stairways  ceaselessly, 
turning  on  and  off  steam,  regulating  ventilation,  and  doing  a  dozen  acts  look- 
ing to  the  comfort  of  the  school.  The  janitor  is  the  first  on  hand  in  the 
morning  and  the  last  to  leave  at  night.  Many  a  weary  janitor  earns  a  day's 
wages  by  lantern  light  after  the  teachers  have  gone  home.  A  week's  trial 
would  cure  nine  out  of  ten  critics  of  the  notion  that  the  janitor's  work  is 
easy.  Not  over  one  man  in  ten  is  suited  by  temperament  and  ideas  of  neat- 
ness to  be  a  janitor  anyhow.  A  successful  janitor  must  possess  the  good  qual- 
ities of  an  engineer,  a  mechanic,  and  a  thrifty  housekeeper.  A  study  of  the 
table  shows  that  many  schools  do  not  pay  for  efficient  service.  And  a  visit 
to  the  school  buildings  would  convince  many  board  members  that  they  do  not 
receive  efficient  service. 

A  lecture  on  the  proper  cooperation  of  teacher  and  janitor  could  be  given 
with  profit  to  each  class  of  graduating  teachers.  A  teacher  is  entitled  to  cer- 
tain prime  conditions,  proper  temperature,  ventilation,  clean  floors,  clean 
chalk  racks,  well  washed  windows,  doors  and  doorways  free  from  grime,  and 
furniture  carefully  dusted  with  brush  and  cloth  daily.  Until  these  simple 
conditions  of  cleanliness  obtain,  all  talk  of  the  force  of  example  and  the  value 
of  domestic  science  in  the  schools  is  far  up  in  the  air.  Op  the  other  hand  the 
janitor  is  entitled  to  cooperation  in  his  efforts  to  keep  the  school  rooms  tidy. 
Thoughtful  teachers  will  avoid  decorations  that  gather  unnecessary  dust 
All  desks  including  the  teacher's  own  will  be  kept  in  order  so  that  the  janitor's 
brush,  and  dusting  cloth  can  have  play.  The  window  sills  will  be  free,  or  if 
flowers  are  cultivated  the  pots  will  stand  in  plates  to  protect  the  sill  from 
moisture.  To  say  nothing  of  the  annoying  habit  of  tearing  paper  into  bits 
and  littering  the  floor,  waste  paper  will  be  put  into  proper  receptacles,  erasers 
will  be  collected  at  the  end  of  the  day  or  hung  on  hooks,  and  every  effort  will 
be  made  to  facilitate  the  janitor's  work.  The  pupils  should  be  led  to  appreci- 
ate the  janitor's  efforts.  Children  should  not  be  hectored  till  they  abhor  civ- 
ilization but  timely  talks  should  be  given  and  individual  offenders  should 
be  required  to  do  a  little  janitor  work  themselves.  With  proper  appreciation 
of  the  janitor's  difficulties  and  labors  we  ought  to  outgrow  entirely  those  dusty 
school  rooms  and  dirty  halls  one  finds  here  and  there. 
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The  janitor  ought  to  arrange  with  the  superintendent  for  an  early  hour 
to  go  home  for  a  warm  dinner,  otherwise  he  ought  to  be  on  hand  all  day.  He 
ought  to  ring  the  bells,  and  regulate  the  clocks.  He  should  open  and  close 
the  outer  doors.  He  should  be  at  the  door  in  muddy  weather  to  see  that 
prooms  and  scrapers  are  used.  If  in  spite  of  care  a  streak  of  mud  goes  half-way 
up  the  stairway  he  would  find  comfort,  as  does  the  efficient  janitor  at  Moor- 
head,  at  Atwater,  or  New  Ulm  or  at  twenty  other  schools,  in  using  his  scrub- 
bing cloth  for  three  minutes.  Doors  and  doorways  should  not  be  allowed  to 
gather  grime.  The  annual  scrubbing  out  still  practiced  in  some  schools  is  a 
disgraceful  confession  of  accumulated  dirt.  Dirt  should  be  removed  as  soon 
and  whenever  it  becomes  noticeable.  As  for  dust,  windows  and  doors  should 
be  thrown  open  daily  that  the  dust  may  blow  out.  The  windows  of  a  school 
room  should  be  opened  in  the  coldest  weather  while  dusting.  A  little  fresh 
air  will  do  no  harm  and  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  raise  dust  without  giving  it 
a  chance  to  drift  out.  We  are  not  so  much  in  need  of  a  crusade  as  we  are  in 
need  of  salaries,  industry,  tne  appreciation  of  soap  and  water  and  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  plain  every-day  thrifty  housekeeping.  The  janitor  should  be  a  man 
of  gentlemanly  instincts  and  should  be  sustained  by  the  superintendent.  He 
should  be  no  gossip.  He  has  no  business  down  town  in  school  hours.  If 
scrubbing  cannot  be  done  on  school  days,  it  should  be  done  Saturday.  If  he 
cannot  in  reason  keep  his  building  scrupulously  clean  he  ought  to  be  allowed 
such  compensation  as  would  enable  him  to  employ  assistance.  Details  must 
be  worked  out  locally,  but  our  buildings  ought  to  be  kept  neat  and  clean  at 
whatever  outlay. 

INSTRUCTION. 

"When  my  travels  began  I  found  not  a  few  remarkably  proficient  instruc- 
tors at  work.  While  we  are  not  likely  to  develop  their  superiors  very  soon,  it 
is  fair  to  say  that  the  number  of  efficient  instructors  has  increased  and  that 
the  total  amount  of  efficient  instruction  has  increased  remarkably.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  instances  of  wretchedly  inefficient,  illiterate  instruction  have 
become  fewer.  A  few  years  since  our  poorest  teaching  proceeded  from  in- 
structors whose  knowledge  of  life  was,  perhaps,  wide  enough,  but  whose 
knowledge  of  subject  matter  was  deficient.  As  our  system  grows  older  our 
instructors  enter  the  school  room  more  and  more  by  regular  channels  and 
bring  with  them  a  school  and  college  education.  The  typical  inefficient 
instructor  of  to-day  is  not  illiterate  but  is  without  worldly  knowledge,  and  is 
unused  to  take  the  initiative.  Eight  years  in  the  grades,  four  years  in  a  high 
school  and  four  years  in  college,  taken  consecutively,  even  with  such  profes- 
sional training  as  may  be  given  before  one  has  had  experience,  keep  a  young 
person  too  steadily  with  books  and  bookish  people  to  develop  the  timber  and 
twist  requisite  to  deal  with  the  children  of  people  who  are  wrestling  with 
facts  for  a  living.  If  prospective  teachers  would  break  their  courses  for  a 
year  or  so  and  enter  some  competitive  employment,  they  would  be  able  to 
resume  their  studies  greatly  the  gainers  by  a  knowledge  not  to  be  had  from 
books,  of  what  people  think  of  the  way  people  earn  a  living.  In  a  rapidly 
expanding  system,  with  a  short  average  term  of  service,  and  frequent  changes 
of  positions  it  is  not  possible  to  make  a  formal  report  but  I  have  confidence 
that  with  indications  of  progress  in  material  respects  there  is  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  average  teaching  power  of  our  instructors,  that  is  to  say,  as 
compared  with  the  work  done  ten  years  ago,  the  lower  limit  of  our  work  is 
certainly  rising. 

One  cannot  go  far  in  a  detailed  criticism  of  methods  but  a  few  general 
observations  may  be  worthy  of  repetition. 

In  mathematics,  as  elsewhere,  we  require  too  much  written  work.  The 
evil  begins  in  the  lower  grades  under  the  guise  of  busy-work  where  it  is 
thought  to  keep  the  children  out  of  mischief.  It  continues  through  the  upper 
grades  on  the  strength  of  a  desire  to  note  how  each  pupil  solves  each  problem. 
As  the  result,  parents  complain,  not  so  much  of  home  study,  as  of  home  drudg- 
ery. Pupils  weary  of  writing  and  cords  of  slovenly  work  are  handed  in  to  the 
utter  destruction  of  penmanship,  mentality  and  enthusiasm.  We  have  gone 
too  far  in  this  matter;  I  wish  we  might  swing  back  to  a  midway  position.  I 
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like  to  see  one  problem  handed  in  with  pride,  a  second  problem  worked  out  on 
the  blackboard  with  the  utmost  care,  each  equation  beyond  reproach,  followed 
by  explanations,  pointer  in  hand,  then  some  rapid,  easy,  accurate  oral  work, 
that  is  to  say  a  few  minutes  of  old-fashioned  mental  arithmetic  bearing  on  the 
last  lesson,  and,  finally,  a  free-for-all  blackboard  solution  of  as  many  problems 
as  time  will  permit,  allowing  each  pupil  to  work  by  the  shortest  cut  for  results 
only.  The  chap  with  a  hole  in  his  elbow,  the  one  with  towsled  hair,  gets  more 
out  of  this  last  five  minutes  and  the  class  gets  more  from  him  than  is  pos- 
sible in  weeks  of  exclusively  written  work.  No  method  of  instruction  is  com- 
plete that  fails  to  pit  the  boys  now  and  again  face  to  face  in  a  scramble  for 
results. 

Pupils  should  also  be  trained  to  approximate  results.  I  have  been  much 
interested  in  calling  on  perhaps  half  a  hundred  classes  for  the  interest  on  ten 
dollars  for  three  months  at  six  per  cent  per  annum.  While,  of  course,  some 
classes  were  nearly  unanimous  in  giving  the  correct  result,  it  was  astonishing 
to  find  many  pupils  soberly  satisfied  with  answers  ranging  even  as  high  as 
fifteen  hundred  dollars.  If  pupils  were  trained  to  set  down  an  approximate 
answer  before  solving,  nonsensical  results  might  be  forestalled. 

Very  likely  we  try  to  do  too  much  with  principles  in  the  grades.  I  con- 
sider it  a  debatable  question  whether  or  not  some  operations,  as  the  division 
of  one  fraction  by  another,  may  not  as  well  be  taught  by  rule  instead  of  analy- 
sis. At  all  events,  in  clearing  up  a  forest  of  principles,  I  see  no  harm  in  leav- 
ing some  of  the  largest  oaks  to  the  last.  In  algebra  and  geometry,  however, 
I  fear  we  do  not  insist  sufficiently  on  the  application  of  axioms  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  division.  Facility  in  transposition,  and  in  clearing  of  fractions  is 
commendable;  when  founded  on  the  proper  axiom  and  principle,  so  that  the 
student's  confidence  cannot  be  shaken  by  cross-questioning  or  by  adverse  cir- 
cumstance, this  facility  becomes  an  intellectual  possession  and  begets  sturdi- 
ness  of  character.  Too  few  of  our  students  are  able  to  quote  an  axiom  and 
stand  by  it  in  time  of  need. 

History,  with  the  allied  subjects  which  taken  together  may  be  regarded 
as  the  history  group,  is  not  so  prominent  a  feature  in  our  school  as  one  could 
wish.  It  seems  to  me  that  two  years  of  this  work  should  be  a  high  school 
minimum,  that  three  years  should  be  quite  general,  and  four  years  of  histori- 
cal work  the  regular  arrangement  in  English  courses.  One  drawback  to  a 
more  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  work  is  the  fact  that  in  the  majority  of  our 
schools  the  work  in  history  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  enough  to  constitute  a  de- 
partment. What  work  we  have  in  these  schools  is,  therefore,  scattered  about 
to  chink  up  the  program  or  is  deputed  to  an  instructor  whose  chief  interest 
may  be  in  some  other  subject.  In  many  respects  the  small  school  needs  no 
champion,  but  in  this  particular  the  small  school  is  certainly  at  a  disadvan- 
tage. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  reference  books  much  is  still  to  be  desired.  Many 
claim  that  the  task  of  mastering  the  number  of  pages  requisite  to  get  over  a 
text  in  time  is  all  that  can  be  expected  of  young  people.  In  case  students  are 
not  well  read,  and  do  not  have  power  to  apprehend  printed  thought  readily, 
this  position  is  temporarily  and  in  part  correct,  but  superintendents  should 
labor  to  bring  on  succeeding  classes  in  better  shape.  All  said,  however,  the 
dullest  classes  should  do  some  individual  reference  work.  This  may  be  in  the 
form  of  a  special  report  made  by  a  student  to  the  class  or,  often,  the  better 
way  to  secure  the  use  of  references  is  to  edge  in  a  question  likely  to  create  a 
difference  of  opinion  whereat  students  are  quite  eager  to  find  and  cite  author- 
ities in  defence  or  attack.  In  the  regular  recitations  each  student  should 
address  the  class,  not  the  instructor,  as  if  to  bring  his  classmates  to  his  view 
or  into  sympathy  with  his  topic.  To  this  end  students  should  stand  during 
recitation  and  handle  topics  without  material  interruption. 

Original  sources  such  as  charters  and  correspondence  are  now  accessible 
in  such  inexpensive  forms  that  an  instructor  cannot  be  said  to  have  done  his 
duty  without  making  his  students  acquainted  with  some  important  documents 
and  teaching  them  to  weigh  historical  evidence. 

Much  would  be  gained  by  a  running  comparison  of  historical  topics  with 
twentieth  century  problems:  Nero's  burning  of  Rome  and  Napoleon's  remap- 
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ping  of  Paris  with  our  right  of  eminent  domain;  suffrage  in  Athens  with 
suffrage  in  St.  Paul;  the  invasion  of  the  Coths  with  the  invasion  and  settle- 
ment of  Minnesota;  the  Athenian  Agora  with  the  Dawson  town  hall;  the  col- 
onies of  Carthage  with  our  Philippine  holdings;  the  Persian  tax  system  with 
our  methods  of  raising  money  for  public  expenditure;  the  feudal  system  of 
castle  and  village  with  factory  and  tenements;  the  attempted  reforms  of  the 
Gracchi  and  the  recent  utterances  of  various  political  parties.  Any  topic  is 
worthless  unless  it  has  significance,  unless  bound  in  some  direct  or  indirect 
way  to  a  topic  of  modern  interest.  Far  from  saying  that  the  study  of  current 
events  is  a  waste  of  time,  I  would  say  that  all  historical  study  should  be  a 
study  of  current  events  and  that  the  public  interpretations  of  current  events 
in  a  non-partisan  way  is  the  crowning  privilege  of  an  instructor  or  the  head 
of  a  school. 

Foreign  Languages  are,  after  all,  the  real  bone  of  contention  in  our  high 
school  courses.  My  own  views  have  become  so  far  liberalized  that  I  am  will- 
ing to  admit  that  it  is  an  open  question  whether  an  ancient  or  a  modern 
language  does  most  for  a  young  person,  but  I  do  insist  that  if  a  modern 
language  be  chosen  the  student  should  have  the  benefit  of  a  full  four  years' 
course  pursued  as  rigorously  and  as  full  of  hard  work  as  the  four  years  of 
Latin  for  which  it  may  have  been  taken  as  an  equivalent. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  anything  new  on  teaching  foreign  languages.  As  has 
been  the  case,  no  doubt  for  the  last  thousand  years,  the  deficiences  of  instruc- 
tion fall  into  four  chief  categories: 

1.  Failure  to  master  the  inflections.  I  suppose  that  inflections  are 
rendered  doubly  difficult  by  deficiencies  in  the  essentials  of  English  grammar 
and  that  the  children  of  literate  parents  have  a  decided  advantage. 

2.  Failure  to  grasp  the  thought  of  the  author.  This  difficulty  is  inherent 
in  the  situation  and  gives  the  study  of  a  foreign  language  one  of  its  chief  val- 
ues in  that  it  makes  the  apprehension  of  English  thought  seem  easy. 

3.  Failure  to  use  twentieth  century  English  in  translations.  In  this 
respect  we  are  certainly  making  progress.  Not  a  few  instructors  insist  upon 
and  secure  delightful  English. 

4.  Failure,  in  giving  syntax,  to  attach  subordinate  elements  to  whatever 
they  modify.  It  may  be  that  we  are  making  progress  in  this  respect,  but  of 
all  the  prevalent  faults  of  our  work  in  languages,  this  seems  the  least  excus- 
able. One  might  enumerate  other  prevalent  errors  and  deficiences  in  syntax 
but  one  or  two  will  answer.  Few  point  out  the  double  office  of  conjunctive 
adverbs,  and  few  instructors  insist  upon  the  recognition  of  adjective  clauses 
and  adverb  clauses  as  integral  parts  of  the  parent  clause  to  some  word  of 
which  each  belongs.  In  pointing  out  a  clause  we  should  not  think  of  exclud 
ing  adjectives  and  adverbs,  neither  should  we  trim  off  the  clauses  into  which 
adjectives  and  adverbs  have  been  expanded. 


The  general  subject  of  athletics  is  about  as  perplexing  as  any  that  arises 
in  the  management  of  a  high  school.  In  these  days,  a  school  without  a  team 
or  two,  a  yell,  a  banner  and  some  trophies  seems  dead  in  many  other  ways. 
An  exchange  of  visits,  contests  between  neighboring  schools,  and  field  days 
awaken  a  tremendous  outburst  of  local  enthusiasm.  All  in  all,  I  am  inclined 
to  say  that  competitive  athletics  are  doing  service  by  way  of  creating  local 
interest.  Local  pride  and  local  interest  result  in  a  better  equipment  and  an 
effort  to  secure  teachers  whose  personality  will  compare  favorably  with  the 
teachers  in  neighboring  towns.  I  find  the  business  men  in  our  smaller  towns, 
especially  in  the  newer  parts  of  the  state,  very  keen  to  have  their  schools  up 
to  other  schools  in  the  neighborhood.  It  is  quite  possible  that  athletic  rivalry 
is  not  the  best  method  of  gaining  local  support  but  it  is  one  way  of  arousing 
public  interest  and  of  winning  public  support.  Young  people,  too,  who  have 
been  at  school  all  their  lives  are  not  infrequently  stirred  up  by  athletics  to 
appreciate  other  features  of  school  life  and  to  prize  their  educational  priv- 
ileges. 

One  element  I  would  like  to  eliminate  from  interschool  sports  and  that 
is  the  excessive  desire  to  win.    Emulation  is  wholesome  but  the  desire  to 
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triumph  over  a  competitor  is  not  commendable.  All  athletic  contests  should 
be  generous  and  free-hearted.  The  general  desire  should  be  for  good  work 
on  both  sides,  a  fair  and  free  field  with  victory  for  the  better  team.  Visiting 
teams  should  be  received  with  hospitality  and  their  efforts  should  be  greeted 
generously.  We  ought  to  strive  to  cultivate  a  desire  to  excel  coupled  with  a 
courageous  scorn  of  winning  a  prize  by  reason  of  an  opponent's  mishap  or  mis- 
fortune. Visitors  should  comport  themselves  in  a  way  to  make  friends  and 
should  be  sent  home  feeling  that  they  had  been  treated  squarely.  Contests 
should  be  an  exchange  of  courtesies,  never  of  jeers. 

A  series  of  debates  originating  in  a  state  prize  offered  by  the  Minneapolis 
Journal  engaged  a  large  number  of  schools  and  culminated  in  a  final  debate 
between  Glenwood  and  Le  Sueur  in  which  the  latter  won  the  prize.  These 
debates  entailed  a  large  expenditure  of  time — often  of  money — but  the  schools 
participating  certainly  seemed  wide  awake  and  I  am  inclined  to  say  did  not 
deteriorate  in  scholarship. 

Several  of  the  schools  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state  met  at  Bemidji 
for  a  spelling  contest,  both  oral  and  written;  the  prize  was  won  by  Grand 
Rapids.  The  returning  victors  were  met  at  the  depot  by  a  brass  band  and 
half  the  population.  I  shall  never  be  quoted  as  an  authority  on  such  matters, 
yet  I  can  but  believe  that  a  demonstration  over  a  returning  athletic  team  or 
debating  team  or  even  a  spelling  team  is  quite  as  conducive  to  sound  public 
sentiment  as  some  of  the  other  occasions  that  call  a  crowd  to  the  depot. 

TENDENCY  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

Secondary  education,  that  is  to  say  the  curriculum,  is  in  a  state  of  unrest 
the  world  over,  and  Minnesota  schools  are  in  the  movement.  As  long  as  sec- 
ondary education  was  maintained  by  tuition  and  was  confined  to  preparation 
for  college,  as  in  the  New  England  academy,  it  was  quite  possible  to  get  on  for 
a  century  with  a  traditional  course  of  study.  Its  Spartan  simplicity  and  rigor 
bred  three  generations  of  men  whose  superiors  as  law  givers  and  founders  of 
empire  we  shall  not  soon  see.  But  this  system,  with  all  its  virtues,  was  nar- 
row and  inexorable  and  individualistic.  It  took  no  note  of  the  needs  of  the 
many.  The  student  whose  taste  did  not  conform  to  the  subject  matter  taught 
was  dismissed  as  a  dunce.  The  student  entered  the  academy  that  he  might 
enter  college,  he  entered  college  that  he  might  enter  a  profession,  he  entered 
a  profession  that  he  might  become  distinguished.  Even  to  this  day  the  gradu- 
ate of  the  old-time  system  recounts  with  pride  the  number  of  distinguished 
men  his  old  academy  and  college  have  turned  out  rather  than  the  influence 
his  alma  mater  has  had  in  shaping  our  material  welfare  and  public  policy. 

When  secondary  education  was  established  as  part  of  the  public  school 
system  it  was  natural  that  a  diversity  of  view  should  arise  and  that  an  effort 
should  be  made  by  means  of  business  courses,  industrial  courses,  and  English 
courses  to  meet  public  wishes. 

I  regard  the  present  disposition  to  question  our  high  school  courses  as 
an  indication  of  a  live  public  interest.  Public  interest  may  contain  some  de- 
structive elements  but  in  the  main  it  is  constructive.  The  people  may  at 
times  be  short-sighted  and  mistaken  in  their  measures,  but  there  is  no  other 
public  institution  so  near  the  firesides  of  the  people  and  so  unhesitatingly 
supported  as  our  public  schools.  Far  from  looking  with  rueful  eye  on  the  con- 
stant agitation  of  high  school  courses  and  instruction  I  am  in  favor  of  mak- 
ing all  promising  ventures  that,  in  the  end,  we  may  hold  fast  to  the  best. 
For  my  own  part  I  do  not  know  what  the  high  school  course  of  the  future 
must  be;  I  do  not  know  anyone  who  does  know;  but  I  do  know  that  our  high 
schools  are  multiplying  and  growing,  that  they  are  gathering  strength  and 
are  storing  up  traditions  and  associations,  and  that  they  are  gaining  a  large 
place  in  the  social  and  intellectual  life  of  our  communities  all  over  the  state. 
I  have  every  confidence  that  discussion  and  the  exercise  of  local  choice  in  its 
interplay  with  inherited  preferences  and  state  influences  will  evoke,  if  not 
the  high  school  course  of  the  future,  certainly  parallel  courses  adapted  to  the 
varied  tastes  and  capabilities  of  the  young  people  who  are  to  profit  by  our  mis- 
takes and  our  efforts.  Respectfully  submitted, 
Minneapolis,  O FORGE  B.  A1TON, 
Aug.  I,  L902.                                     State  Inspector  of  High  Schools. 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  STATE  HIGH  SCHOOL  BOARD 
RELATING  TO  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

1.  The  Superintendent  of  a  city  school  shall  act  as  President  of  the 
Board,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  act  as  Secretary,  and 
the  President  of  the  State  University  shall  act  as  Examiner. 

2.  An  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  shall  be  held  in  August,  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

3.  Special  meetings  may  be  held  at  the  call  of  the  Secretary. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  STATE  AID  TO  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

1.  All  applications  for  state  aid  shall  be  made  to  the  secretary  of  the 
board  on  the  official  blank  prepared  for  that  purpose,  and  shall  be  made  not 
later  than  October  1,  during  the  school  year  for  which  aid  is  requested. 

2.  All  applications  shall  be  considered  by  the  board,  and  schools  con- 
sidered worthy  shall  be  accepted  for  supervision.  Applications  shall  be  con- 
sidered at  special  meetings  only  in  cases  where  delay  in  making  application 
appears  to  have  a  valid  reason. 

3.  The  applications  of  schools  accepted  for  supervision  shall  be  referred 
to  the  high  school  inspector,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  visit  such  schools  during 
the  ensuing  school  year  and  to  submit  a  special  report  to  the  high  school 
board  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

4.  At  the  annual  meeting  following  a  year  during  which  a  school  has 
been  under  supervision,  the  high  school  board,  taking  into  consideration  the 
report  of  the  inspector,  the  report  of  the  examiner,  and  such  other  informa- 
tion as  may  be  at  hand,  shall  grant  state  aid  to  schools  whose  work  and  organ- 
ization may  appear  to  be  satisfactory  and  to  give  promise  of  permanency. 

5.  A  state  high  school  is  defined  as  a  school  which  has  received  state 
aid  to  high  schools,  and  which  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  high  school 
board.  The  acceptance  of  a  school  for  supervision  shall  not  confer  a  right  to 
the  name  before  the  state  aid  shall  have  been  granted. 

6.  Schools  whose  terms  of  state  aid  have  expired  and  which  have  made 
reapplication  for  aid,  may  be  replaced  on  the  list  unconditionally,  or  if  unfav- 
orable conditions  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  board,  such  as  a  change  of 
local  policy  or  the  employment  of  a  superintendent  and  instructors  whose 
qualifications  are  not  well  known,  the  school  may  be  accepted  merely  for 
supervision,  and  the  question  of  a  place  on  the  list  may  be  deferred  until  the 
next  annual  meeting. 

CONDITIONS  REQUISITE  TO  ACCEPTANCE. 

The  following  requirements  are  in  accord  with  the  past  experience  of 
the  board  and  are  made  with  a  view  to  secure  conditions  which  render  efficient 
work  practicable  and  give  promise  of  permanence.  The  increase  of  state  aid 
to  $1,000  justifies  great  care  in  admitting  schools  to  the  list. 

1.  A  comfortable  building  providing  not  less  than  four  grade  rooms  be- 
low the  high  school,  and  high  school  quarters  consisting  of  at  least  a  main 
room,  a  large  recitation  room,  a  laboratory,  and  an  office. 

2.  A  well  organized  graded  school,  having  not  less  than  four  distinct 
departments  below  the  high  school,  and  including  not  less  that  eight  years  of 
elementary  and  grammar  school  instruction. 

3.  A  well  chosen  geographical  library  for  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades. 

4.  An  adequate  library  of  American  history  for  eighth  grade  work. 

5.  Suitable  wall  maps,  a  globe  and  an  unabridged  dictionary  for  each  of 
the  upper  grades. 

6.  A  liberal  supply  of  reading  matter  in  sets  for  each  grade. 

7.  A  well  qualified  superintendent  having  general  charge  of  grading,  in- 
struction, dicipline  and  of  the  care  of  the  building. 

8.  A  liberal  schedule  of  salaries.  It  is  not  the  policy  of  the  high  school 
board  to  prescribe  salaries,  but  in  the  light  of  experience  the  board  expresses 
a  want  of  confidence  in  the  ability  of  a  school  to  earn  the  state  grant  of  $1,000 
without  salaries  liberal  enough  to  secure  the  services  of  a  competent  super- 
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intendent  and  instructors  of  approved  experience.  Experience  also  demon- 
strates that  towns  having  a  population  of  less  than  1,000  people,  and  an 
assessed  valuation  of  less  than  $200,000,  are  seldom  justified  in  undertaking 
the  expense  of  supporting  a  state  high  school. 

9.  Scholarly  classes,  well  started  in  at  least  the  first  two  years  of  high 
school  work,  with  a  good  prospect  of  classes  to  follow  in  regular  succession,  to 
maintain  a  full  four  years'  course. 

CONDUCT  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

1.  Students  admitted  to  the  high  school  shall  have  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted the  common  school  branches. 

2.  Permanent  records  shall  be  kept  to  show  where  each  grade  pupil  be- 
longs, and  what  subjects  each  high  school  student  has  completed. 

3.  The  school  shall  hold  sessions  of  not  less  than  nine  months  each  year. 

4.  The  high  school  shall  be  open,  free  of  tuition,  to  all  non-resident 
pupils,  upon  passing  the  examination  required  by  law. 

5.  The  high  school  department  (including  grammar  school  students,  if 
necessary)  shall  be  placed  in  charge  of  a  well  qualified  assistant. 

6.  The  superintendent  of  the  school  shall  be  provided  with  an  ample 
recitation  room  and  office,  and  shall  have  reasonable  time  in  school  hours 
for  general  supervision. 

7.  Boards  of  education  shall  adopt  a  liberal  policy  in  making  provision 
to  supply  the  following  library  facilities  and  scientific  equipment  as  rapidly 
as  classes  come  forward  to  need  them.  The  amounts  named  represent  the 
cost  of  respectable  beginnings  for  small  classes. 

a.  Material  in  sets  for  a  four  years'  course  in  high  school  reading,  $50. 

b.  A  botanical  or  zoological  outfit  of  tables,  inexpensive  dissecting  micro- 
scopes, one  compound  microscope,  dissecting  instruments,  glass  jars  and  alco- 
hol or  formalin  for  preserving  material,  etc.,  $80. 

c.  Apparatus  and  equipments  adequate  to  carry  on  a  year's  work  in 
physics,  as  outlined  in  manual,  $200. 

d.  Suitable  desks,  chemicals  and  glassware  for  a  year's  work  in  chem- 
istry, $90. 

e.  A  working  school  library  for  the  use  of  students  in  the  preparation 
of  their  daily  work.  The  amounts  named  below  are  sufficient,  if  expended 
with  judgment,  to  equip  the  various  classes  fairly  well.  It  is  under- 
stood that  none  of  these  books  are  required  until  classes  are  formed  that  need 
them.  It  is  better  to  equip  the  classes  one  or  more  at  a  time,  and  equip  each 
thoroughly,  than  to  scatter  a  small  appropriation.  The  principal  subjects 
which  require  assistance  from  a  working  library  are:  English  literature, 
$100;  general  history,  $100;  civics,  $40;  political  economy,  $60;  senior  Amer- 
ican history,  $75;  senior  geography,  $75;  physiography,  $50;  chemistry,  $30; 
physics,  $40;  zoology,  $50;  botany,  $75;  foreign  languages,  $25  each. 

8.  The  board  of  education  of  each  school  shall  issue  diplomas  to  those 
students  who  shall  be  certified  by  the  superintendent  to  have  satisfactorily 
completed  the  preliminary  subjects  and  the  work  covered  by  twelve  high 
school  credits  and  a  four  years'  course  in  reading.  A  year's  work  in  a  sub- 
ject is  called  a  credit. 

TEACHERS'  QTAl.l  EPK  'AT IONS. 

1.  The  superintendent  and  high  school  instructors  shall  hold  professional 
state  certificates  of  the  first  class.  These  certificates  are  issued  by  the  state 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  on  the  basis  of  a  written  examination,  or 
upon  the  presentation  of  a  diploma  From  an  institution  of  higher  learning, 
as  provided  in  Section  3749  of  the  General  Statutes  of  1894.  To  obtain  a  pro- 
fessional state  certificate,  candidates  must  have  taught  with  success  in  the 
state  for  at  least  one  year.  All  candidates  not  graduates  of  a  full  four  years' 
college  course  adjudged  equal  to  that  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  may 
obtain  the  professional  certificate  by  examination  only.  Examinations  under 
the  direction  of  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  are  held  by  an 
examining  board  twice  a  year — at  the  State  University  near  the  close  of  the 
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University  summer  school,  in  August,  and  again  at  the  Capitol,  in  St.  Paul, 
during  the  Christmas  holidays.  As  stated  in  rule  three,  this  regulation  does 
not  apply  to  superintendents"  and  high  school  instructors  who  have  had  suc- 
cessful experience  in  state  high  schools  previous  to  the  adoption  of  these  regu- 
lations.   Professional  certificates  from  other  states  are  not  accepted. 

2.  Candidates  who  have  not  passed  the  required  examination  or  who  hold 
a  college  diploma  as  above  defined,  but  who  are  debarred  from  obtaining  state 
certificates  only  by  want  of  experience  or  shortness  of  residence  may  have 
their  diplomas  or  record  of  examination  endorsed  for  one  year  by  the  secretary 
of  the  high  school  board.  Candidates  thus  debarred  from  obtaining  a  profes- 
sional state  certificate  and  desiring  the  endorsement  of  the  secretary  of  the 
high  school  board  for  one  year,  must  submit  therewith  a  legal  certificate  or 
license  issued  by  local  authority. 

3.  In  special  cases  the  secretary  of  the  high  school  board  has  author- 
ity with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  other  members  to  issue  temporary  per- 
mits. 

4.  Before  entering  into  contract  or  paying  salaries,  boards  of  education 
shall  require  the  superintendent  and  high  school  instructors  to  have  their 
state  certificates  or  diplomas  or  records  endorsed  by  the  secretary  of  the  high 
school  board  with  the  words  "valid  for  state  high  schools."  Boards  failing  to 
comply  with  this  regulation  shall,  at  the  discretion  of  the  high  school  board, 
forfeit  their  claim  to  state  aid,  provided,  however,  that  nothing  else  in  these 
rules  shall  operate  to  disqualify  a  present  instructor,  of  known  scholarship  and 
successful  experience  in  high  school  work,  from  continuing  to  hold  a  position 
in  a  state  high  school. 

STATE  EXAMINATIONS. 

1.  State  high  school  board  examinations  are  offered  to  all  schools  in 
the  state:  First:  In  arithmetic,  geography,  American  history  and  grammar  on 
Thursday  and  Friday  preceding  the  week  of  Good  Friday.  Second:  In  all 
subjects,  beginning  on  the  last  Monday  in  May. 

2.  Ungraded  schools  arrange  for  examinations  through  their  county 
superintendents.  All  other  schools  apply  to  the  examiner  of  the  state  high 
school  board  for  questions  on  blanks  prepared  by  him  for  that  purpose. 

3.  All  examinations  must  be  conducted  in  strict  compliance  with  the 
rules  of  the  examiner. 

4.  Examinations  are  optional  for  all  schools,  except  that  the  inspectors 
may  require  examinations  as  a  part  of  their  inspection. 

By  order  of  the  State  High  School  Board. 
Department  of  Public  Instruction.  J.  W.  Olsen,  Secretary. 

St.  Paul,  August  22,  1902. 
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EXAMINATION  FOR  STATE  PROFESSIONAL  CERTIFICATES 


December  24,  26,  27  and  28,  1901,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


ASTRONOMY. 

1.  What  are  telescopic  stars?  What  is  the  estimated  number  of  stars? 
How  is  this  number  obtained? 

2.  At  what  rate  does  light  travel?  How  long  does  it  take  light  to  reach 
our  earth  from  the  nearest  fixed  star? 

3.  What  effect  has  gravitation  upon  the  heavenly  bodies?  Illustrate  in 
any  way  you  chose.  • 

4.  Mention  a  simple  plan  for  measuring  the  diameter  of  the  moon  with- 
out the  employment  of  scientific  instruments. 

5.  What  effect  on  twilight  has  our  atmosphere?  How  does  the  amount 
of  twilight  given  us  in  this  latitude  during  mid  June  compare  with  that  given 
in  mid  December?    Why  is  this? 

6.  Give  an  illustration  of  the  use  of  the  Spectroscope  in  Astronomy? 
How  is  the  sun's  spectrum  photographed? 

7.  Discuss  the  sun's  heat  at  the  earth;  the  sun's  heat  at  the  sun,  and  the 
theory  of  how  the  sun's  heat  is  maintained. 

8.  How  many  solar  eclipses  are  certain  each  year?  How  do  you  account 
for  this  condition? 

9.  Account  for  fact  that  the  moon  rises  about  50  minutes  later  each  day. 
Illustrate  her  orbit  in  a  diagram,  showing  sun,  earth  and  moon. 

10.  Discuss  comets  and  meteors.  Name  three  astronomers  who  have 
comets  named  for  them.    What  is  known  about  the  permanency  of  comets? 

BOOKKEEPING. 

1.  What  is  the  difference  between  single  and  double  entry? 

2.  Why  is  double  entry  preferable  to  single  entry? 

3.  Name  the  principal  and  auxiliary  books  used  in  double  entry  book- 
keeping. 

4.  If  a  debit  entry  is  made  as  a  credit  entry  in  a  day  book,  or  vice  versa, 
how  is  the  mistake  corrected?    If  in  the  ledger,  how  is  the  mistake  corrected? 

5.  Explain  the  manner  of  making  a  balance  sheet. 

6.  Name  seven  essential  elements  of  a  promissory  note. 

7.  Write  a  bankable  note.  Describe  the  course  to  be  pursued  to  have 
this  note  discounted,  or  put  through,  the  bank. 

8.  Give  the  general  rule  for  journalizing  in  double  entry. 

9.  Enter  the  following  transactions  in  the  proper  books: 

Jan.  1,  1880.  Sold  John  Hart  1  lb.  Tea  @  50c,  4  lbs.  Tobacco  @  65c,  5 
yds.  Flannel  at  45c,  1  pair  Boots  @  $2.50,  18  lbs.  sugar  (<t  lie,  and  5  lbs.  Soap 
@  16c  Same  date,  sold  Hiram  Ensign  4  yds.  Broadcloth  $1.75.  1  set  Crockery 
(<v  $7.50,  3  lbs.  Tea  (a>  65c,  and  2  gals,  of  molasses  @  75c.  Same  date,  sold 
John  Cook  15  lbs.  Sugar  @  12c,  10  lbs.  Soap  Qv  18c.  12  yds.  Calico  (§)  9c,  5 
lbs.  Tobacco  (<v  80c,  40  yds.  Sheeting  @  lie,  and  5  lbs.  Coffee  @  32c.  Same 
date,  sold  James  Mitchell,  per  daughter.  15  yds.  silk  Of  1.75.  15  yds.  Calico 
Or  9c,  25  yds.  Carpeting  Or  $1.40.  and  1  pair  shoes  @  $4.50.  Jan.  3.  Sold  John 
Hart  18  yds.  Sheeting  @  10c,  1  pair  Shoes  Or  $3.00.  1  Broom  f</>  35c.  and  2 
lamps  On  60c.  each.  Same  date,  sold  Henry  Seymour  1  axe  0t  $1.25,  1  File  at 
40c,  20  lbs.  nails  at  6c,  1  saw  (§)  50c.  and  5  lbs.  Tea  at  55c 

10.  How  would  you  change  from  single  to  double  entry? 
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BOTANY. 

1.  Discuss  the  difference  between  roots  and  stems,  the  uses  of  roots,  root 
hairs  and  root  caps. 

2.  Explain  some  experiments  which  illustrate  transpiration,  the  path  of 
sap  in  a  plant,  the  effect  of  sunlight  and  darkness,  and  of  heat  and  cold. 

3.  Give  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  following  families:  Compositive, 
Cruciferal,  Romusculoceae,  Aceroceal. 

4.  Discuss  the  adaptation  of  plants  to  climate,  methods  of  self  protec- 
tion against  heat,  cold,  water,  winds,  etc. 

5.  Compare  endogens  and  exogens. 

6.  Discuss  plants  as  storehouses  of  food  for  man,  the  different  parts 
and  organs  so  used,  with  examples,  and  the  adaptation  of  each  case  to  the 
climate,  with  reasons. 

7.  Name  five  plants,  and  tell  the  genus,  species  and  order  to  which  they 
belong. 

8.  Describe  fully  the  cell,  its  growth,  origin,  contents,  kinds  and  func- 
tions. 

9.  Explain  fertilization,  germination,  grafting.    Why  are  trees  trimmed? 

10.  Discuss  carnivorous  plants.  The  yeast  plant.  The  principle  of 
classification. 

CHEMISTRY. 

(Answer  Ten.) 

1.  Give  the  laws  of  definite  and  multiple  proportion.  Give  the  law  of 
Claries.    Avogadro's  law.  Illustrate: 

2.  What  are  the  endings  of  symbols  of  acids  containing  O;  (a)  When 
there  are  two  formed:  (b)  Four;  (c)  How  are  the  salts  from  each  of  the 
above  named;    (d)  What  is  a  salt?    (e)  What  is  a  sesquioxide. 

3.  Is  air  a  mixture  or  a  compound?  Is  water?  Give  reasons  for  your 
answer.    What  are  the  constituent  parts  of  air? 

4.  Explain  the  difference  between  sugars  and  starches.  In  what  sub- 
stances in  nature  are  each  found?    Give  formulae  of  sugar  and  starch. 

5.  Discuss  the  rising  of  bread;  the  cooking  of  beefsteak;  the  cooking 
of  potatoes.    Why  do  kerosene  lamps  have  chimneys? 

6.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  terms  Atomic  weight;  Molecular 
weight;  Symbol  of  an  element;  Symbol  of  a  compound.  Give  examples  of 
each. 

7.  Define  or  explain  (a)  The  significance  of  the  suffixes  ide;  ate;  ite; 
ic;  ous;   (b)  normal,  acid,  and  basic,  salts;  element,  mixture  and  compound. 

8.  (a)  Explain  what  takes  place  when  hydrochloric  acid  and  ammo- 
nium hydroxide  are  brought  together.  Write  equation,  (b)  Describe  the 
preparation  of  hydrochloric  acid.    Write  equation. 

9.  Give  the  empirical  and  structural  formulae  of  five  of  the  following: 
ethyl  alcohol;  chloric  acid;  acetylene;  acetic  acid;  lead  nitrate;  sodium 
alum;   hydrochloric  acid;   benzol;   sulphuric  acid. 

10.  Give  the  occurrence,  metallurgy,  chemical  and  physical  properties, 
and  some  of  the  uses  of  two  of  the  following:    Copper,  gold,  lead,  zinc. 

11.  Work  two:  How  much  HC1  can  be  made  from  15  grams  of  com- 
mon salt;  How  much  O  can  we  get  from  245  grams  of  potassium  chlorate; 
How  much  N  can  be  obtained  from  2  litres  of  air  (a  litre  of  H  weighs  .08995 
grams). 

12.  Give  the  chemical  and  popular  name  of  the  following:  HoS04; 
NH4C1;  Pb  (C6H802,)2;  KNO,;  Ca  (OH),;  HCN;  Hg  Cl2;  CaCo3;  FeS04 
C,;Hr,OH. 

13.  Correct  when  necessary  and  give  reasons;  (a)  NaS04 ;  CuNo3;  KI; 
H:NO;);  HBr;  CaCl.    (b)  Give  the  atomic  weight  of  the  elements  in  "a." 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

1.  Define  bank  bills,  bank  checks,  credits  and  claims.  Under  what  head- 
ing would  you  include  all  the  above? 

2.  Of  the  terms,  "Economics,"  "Political  Economy"  and  "The  Science 
of  Exchanges,"  which  one  do  you  think  expresses  the  best  definition  of  the 
subject  you  are  to  write  upon?  Why? 
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3.  Show  in  what  ways  value  is  related  to  sale.  In  what  way  is  utility 
related  to  value?    How  can  value  be  related  to  exchange? 

4.  What  is  production?  In  what  ways  are  wages  related  to  production? 
Are  teachers  producers  or  consumers? 

5.  Define  capital  and  labor.  How  are  they  related  to  each  other?  Define 
skilled  and  unskilled  labor. 

6.  Show  in  what  ways  common  labor  is  much  more  benefited  by  in- 
creased capital,  than  the  capitalist  is  by  increased  capital. 

7.  What  is  the  economic  need  of  a  tariff?  Define  the  difference  between 
a  revenue  tariff  and  a  protective  one. 

8.  What  is  the  difference  between  coined  money  and  paper  money?  What 
is  bullion  value? 

9.  Show  the  need  of  our  "gold  reserve."  What  is  the  present  commercial 
ratio  of  silver  to  gold  ?  How  is  the  present  parity  of  the  two  metals  in  money 
maintained? 

10.  Discuss  the  following:  Taxes  should  not  disturb  prices.  Direct 
taxes  are  better  than  indirect  ones.    Tariff  taxes  are  tolerable  on  all  luxuries. 

SCHOOL  ECONOMY. 

1.  Discuss  the  proper  duties  of  a  principal;  of  a  superintendent.  What 
should  they  not  do? 

2.  Tell  what  subjects  in  arithmetic  are  useful,  and  what  are  useless  for 
the  average  pupils,  and  give  reasons  for  your  opinions. 

3.  Discuss  the  physical  qualifications  and  disqualifications  of  a  teacher 
in  regard  to  size,  brains,  nerves,  stomach,  lungs  and  air  passages,  eyes,  ears, 
etc.,  and  give  reasons  for  your  views. 

4.  State  the  physiological  and  psychological  laws  which  determine  the 
making  of  wise  program  for  a  room  in  a  graded  school. 

5.  Some  studies  are  said  to  have  a  "practical"  value,  and  some  a  ''cul- 
ture" value.    What  is  the  meaning  of  each  value,  and  what  is  the  standard 

k  by  which  such  values  are  measured? 

6.  Discuss  the  use  and  abuse  of  text  books;   of  oral  instruction. 

7.  What  is  the  object  of  recitation?  What  is  the  proper  order  of  pro- 
cedure in  a  recitation  in  history?    In  arithmetic? 

8.  What  education  should  a  grade  teacher  have?  (a)  general?  (b)  pro- 
fessional? a  high  school  teacher?  a  principal? 

9.  What  symptoms  enable  you  to  distinguish  between  children  who  are 
late  in  developing,  and  those  who  were  born  abnormally  weak  in  intellect? 
Between  those  who  inherited  vicious  traits,  and  those  who  are  troublesome 
on  account  of  some  physical  illness? 

10.  Write  at  least  15  lines  upon  the  proper  relations  of  daily  marks, 
examinations,  teacher's  judgment,  and  principal's  judgment  to  the  promotions 
of  pupils. 

HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION. 

1.  Name  five  noted  writers  who  have  written  a  history  of  education? 
Name  the  nationality  of  each,  and  give  some  data  on  each  author. 

2.  In  studying  the  environment  of  any  people  what  is  always  revealed 
so  far  as  their  education  is  concerned? 

3.  How  much  earlier  were  Jewish  schools  organized  than  English  or  Ger- 
man? What  were  some  of  the  requirements  which  some  of  the  rabbis  im- 
posed?   Name  four  very  early  Jewish  teachers. 

4.  Contrast  the  position  of  the  mother  in  the  Egyptian  home,  as  related 
to  that  of  a  mother  in  a  Chinese  home  or  one  in  India. 

5.  Name  some  of  the  teachings  the  children  were  taught  in  Egypt. 

6.  Name  some  of  the  fundamentals  that  give  to  Jesus  the  title,  "The 
Teacher."    What  did  he  really  teach  and  demonstrate? 

7.  What  were  some  of  the  leading  features  of  the  first  Christian  schools? 
Who  opened  them?    How  were  they  supported? 

8.  What  are  some  of  the  leading  requirements  of  Charlemagne's  system 
of  education?    Contrast  him  with  Alfred  the  Great. 

9.  Who  were  the  Jesuits?  What  can  you  say  of  the  educational  work 
which  they  performed?   Who  originated  the  order? 
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10.  Under  the  head  of  "Modern  Education"  and  "Modern  Educators"  you 
may  write  100  words  or  more,  defining  its  condition  and  its  mission.  Name 
five  names  of  modern  educators  and  tell  what  they  have  done  for  humanity. 

GEOLOGY. 

1.  Give  names  of  common  minerals  found  in  true  granite.    What  are 
crystalline  rocks? 

2.  In  what  kinds  of  rocks  may  be  found  calcite  and  dolomite?    How  can 
you  determine  calcite  from  dolomite? 

3.  What  are  sedimentary  rocks?    How  are  they  formed?    What  economic 
value  have  they? 

4.  What  is  the  origin  of  sand?    Of  what  is  it  composed? 

5.  Speak  of  rock  mass  arrangement,  touching  consolidation  and  stratifica- 
tion. 

6.  From  what  materials  are  brick,  drain-tiling  and  cement  obtained? 
Locate,  some  important  deposits  of  these  materials. 

7.  What  are  the  practical  benefits  of  geology  to  agriculture?  Speak 
specially  of  how  these  benefits  have  helped  more  than  agriculture. 

8.  What  substances  are  obtained  from  petroleum?  Of  what  use  are  these 
substances  to  commerce? 

9.  Account  for  the  large  deposits  of  rock  salt.  What  is  the  nature  of_the 
salt  deposit  at  Saginaw,  Mich.?  What  per  cent  of  salt  is  found  in  ordinary 
sea  water? 

10.  Make  a  classification  of  the  primary  geological  periods.  Classify 
animal  life  as  related  to  these  periods. 

SOLID  GEOMETRY. 

(Answer  six  of  the  nine  questions.) 

1.  Define:  Solid  Geometry,  Axiom,  Theorem,  Scolium,  Frustrum,  Poly- 
hedron Polar  triangle,  Tetraedon,  Parallelopiped,  spherical  angle. 

(Define  five.) 

2.  Two  angles,  not  situated  in  the  same  plane,  have  their  sides  parallel 
and  extend  in  the  same  direction.    Prove  their  equality. 

3.  The  sum  of  the  angles  of  a  spherical  triangle  is  greater  etc. 

Complete  the  proposition  and  prove  it. 

4.  State  and  demonstrate  the  proposition  with  reference  to  the  volume 
of  a  triangular  pyramid. 

5.  Define  the  polar  triangle  of  a  spherical  triangle,  and  prove  the  rela- 
tion between  the  sides  and  angles  of  these  two  triangles. 

6.  (a)  State  and  prove  the  proposition  with  reference  to  the  area  of  a 
spherical  triangle. 

(b)  Define  the  "unit  of  spherical  surface,  or  spherical  degree." 

7.  (a)  The  radii  of  two  spheres  are  r  and  r',  what  is  the  ratio  of  their 
surfaces?    (b)  Of  their  volumes? 

8.  Two  planes  intersect,  each  being  perpendicular  to  a  third  plane. 
Prove  that  their  line  of  intersection  is  perpendicular  to  that  plane. 

9.  (a)  The  surface  of  a  sphere  has  the  same  area  as  four  of  its  great 
circles.    Prove  it. 

(b)  The  surface  of  a  sphere  has  the  same  area  as  the  convex  surface 
of  its  circumscribed  cylinder.    Prove  it. 

GENERAL  HISTORY. 

(Answer  ten.) 

1.  Discuss  the  architecture  of  the  Persians  and  Egyptians,  bringing  out 
the  points  of  differences  as  effected  by  the  religion,  character  of  the  people, 
and  situation  of  their  country. 

2.  What  influences  tended  to  make  the  Greeks  artists?  Strong  thinkers? 
Good  soldiers? 

3.  (a)  Compare  the  education  of  the  Spartans  and  the  Athenians, 
(b)  Which  made  the  best  citizens?  Why? 
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(c)  Who  would  rank  higher  in  intellect,  an  average  Athenian  citizen, 
or  an  average  American  citizen?  Why? 

4.  Name  Alexander's  conquest,  and  show  what  were  their  effects  upon 
modern  civilization. 

5.  Describe  the  struggle  between  the  Patricians  and  the  Plebians  showing 
which  gained  ground  at  every  step.  Discuss  similar  conditions  and  struggles 
in  the  United  States. 

6.  What  were  the  causes  for  the  fall  of  Rome?  What  parallel  condi- 
tions are  seen  in  this  country  at  the  present  time? 

7.  Define  Feudalism.  What  were  the  good  results  of  the  system?  The 
bad  effects? 

8.  What  were  the  causes  of  the  rise  of  the'  Papacy?  How  did  the  popes 
lose  their  power? 

9.  What  was  the  effect  of  the  towns  upon  the  political  life  of  the  16th, 
17th  and  18th  centuries? 

10.  Discuss  the  Crusades  in  relation  to  European  progress  in  all  lines. 

11.  Compare  the  political  condition  in  England  and  Germany.  Show 
what  conditions  are  the  result  of  a  different  development. 

12.  Discuss  the  causes  and  the  results  of  the  Renaissance.  What  was  the 
effect  upon  the  education  of  to-day? 

13.  Give  the  territory  in  America  lost  by  France  in  America  since  1700, 
and  state  the  reasons  of  such  loss. 

SCHOOL  LAW. 

1.  Name  the  several  examining  authorities  for  teachers'  certificates. 

2.  What  are  the  requirements  for  a  certificate  to  teach  in  State  High 
Schools? 

3.  Name  the  several  sources  of  support  for  State  High  Schools. 

4.  Discuss  the  State  Public  School  Fund— (1)  Source.  (2)  Amount.  (3) 
Distribution. 

5.  Describe  the  plan  of  organization  of  State  High  Schools,  Graded 
Schools  and  Ungraded  Schools,  and  their  support. 

6.  Discuss  "Transportation  of  pupils,"  Purpose,  advantages  and  how 
conducted. 

7.  What  are  the  important  differences  between  school  boards  of  common 
school  districts  and  of  independent  districts? 

8.  Discuss  the  teacher's  contract:  (1)  What  it  should  contain.  (2)  By 
whom  made.    (3)  By  whom  signed. 

9.  If  a  teacher  is  not  allowed  to  teach  in  fulfilment  of  his  contract,  what 
is  his  remedy? 

10.  For  how  long  a  time  may  a  board  contract  with  a  teacher? 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

1.  What  is  comprised  within  the  study  of  English  Literature? 

2.  How  do  you  classify  the  several  phases  of  English  Literature? 

3.  Speak  specifically  of  the  Pagan  Renaissance  as  contrasted  with  the 
Christian  Renaissance. 

4.  During  the  "Classic  Age"  what  changes  took  place  in  literature? 

5.  What  kind  of  influence  did  the  theater  exert  upon  the  people  preced- 
ing Shakespeare's  time?    What  did  he  do  to  change  this  condition? 

6.  To  what  class  of  people  did  Dryden  and  Addison  appeal?  Were  they 
successful? 

7.  Taking  English  Literature  in  modern  life,  what  is  the  moral  status 
of  it,  as  contrasted  with  the  literature  of  the  17th  century? 

8.  Make  a  group  of  six  writers  who  belong  to  the  16-17  century.  State 
what  they  wrote  about.    Who  in  your  judgment  was  the  leader? 

9.  Make  a  group  of  English  and  American  authors,  six  in  each  group, 
which  belong  to  the  present  century.  State  the  leading  trait  of  each  author. 
Quote  from  each  one  mentioned. 

Id.  When  and  where  did  you  study  English  Literature?  What  texts  do 
you  own?    How  much  value  do  you  attach  to  the  subject? 
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LOGIC. 

1.  Define  proposition,  major  premises,  copula,  enthymeme,  induction,  de- 
duction, predicate,  intension,  extension,  dilemma. 

2.  Discuss  the  formation  of  a  concept.  What  is  the  relation  of  a  judg- 
ment and  comparison? 

3.  Give  the  three  laws  of  thought,  with  practical  examples. 

4.  Discuss  the  syllogism,  in  its  structure  and  forms. 

5.  Define  logical  fallacy,  material  fallacy,  with  examples. 

6.  At  what  age  or  ages  are  children  best  taught  inductively?  Deduct- 
ively? Why? 

7.  Illustrate  the  fallacies:  petitia,  principii,  reasoning  in  a  circle,  and 
three  others. 

8.  Give  three  common  but  faulty  arguments,  and  show  the  fallacies  in 
each. 

9.  Discuss  the  classification.    What  is  definition? 

10.  What  are  the  uses  of  logic?  What  text  books  on  logic  have  you 
studied?   Under  what  teacher? 


MORAi^  PHILOSOPHY. 

1.  Distinguish  between  the  duties  of  justice  and  the  duties  of  charity. 

2.  What  is  moral  responsibility?    To  what  extent  are  you  governed  by  it? 

3.  Why  should  there  be  rewards  and  punishments  in  morality?  Do  re- 
wards come  from  justice  or  utility? 

4.  Under  the  heading,  Personal  Civility,  discuss  civility  of  the  mind  and 
civility  of  the  heart. 

5.  How  are  benevolence  and  gratitude  related  to  each  other?  Which 
one  requires  precautions  and  why? 

6.  Define  our  moral  obligations  to  the  state. 

7.  Discuss  duties  of  parents  to  children.  Duties  of  children  to  parents. 
Fraternal  duties. 

8.  Name  Rousseau,  Kant  and  McCosh's  arguments  for  and  against  sui- 
cide. 

9.  What  are  intellectual  virtues?  What  is  our  duty  towards  these  vir- 
tues?   How  do  these  virtues  affect  religion  and  morality? 

10.  Distinguish  between  a  moral  sentiment  and  a  metaphysical  one.  Dis- 
cuss character  as  related  to  conscience. 

11.  Name  some  traits  of  character  found  in  the  writings  of  Descartes, 
Montaigne,  Peabody  and  Paley. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

1.  Classify  the  intellectual  faculties.  Give  the  order  in  which  they  are 
developed  in  the  child. 

2.  Give  the  chief  laws  governing  the  growth  and  decay  of  the  various 
mental  faculties. 

3.  Name  and  discuss  the  intuitions,  or  "necessary  ideas."  Explain  their 
origin. 

4.  Discuss  association  of  ideas,  and  show  its  practical  relation  to  school 
work. 

5.  Define  concept,  attention,  degeneration,  the  will,  instinct,  faculty, 
character,  nascent  period,  insanity.  Explain  the  formation  and  eradication 
of  habits. 

6.  Give  the  chief  laws  of  memory.  How  does  fretting  affect  the  mental 
powers?    Anger?  Worship? 

7.  What  are  the  chief  sources  of  pleasure  in  a  normal  child  of  four?  Of 
ten?    Of  sixteen?    In  a  man  of  thirty?  Why? 

8.  Define  conscience.    Discuss  its  action,  growth  and  mode  of  cultivation. 

9.  Discuss  the  relation  of  mind  and  brain. 

10.  What  feelings  have  most  weight  in  the  formation  of  character  ?^  Ex- 
plain the  best  method  of  cultivating  them. 
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RHETORIC. 

1.  (a)  Show  where,  in  the  "course  of  study,"  rhetoric  belongs  and  give 
reasons  for  your  statements. 

(b)  What  is  our  standard  of  good  English? 

2.  Name  the  different  kinds  of  sentences,  as  spoken  of  in  rhetoric,  with 
an  example  of  each. 

3.  Mention  four  elements  of  strength  in  prose  composition. 

4.  Name  the  figures  of  speech  in  the  following  extracts: 

(a)  He  bridled  his  temper. 

(b)  Milton!    England  hath  need  of  thee. 

(c)  No  doubt  wisdom  shall  die  with  you. 

(d)  There  were  twenty  sails. 

(e)  We  find  it  in  Shakespeare. 

5.  What  constitutes  each  of  the  following  as  used  in  rhetoric:  Sub- 
limity.   Beauty.    Wit.  Humor. 

6.  (a)  Discriminate  between  the  synonyms:  Kill,  murder  and  assassin- 
ate. 

(b)  Define:    Purity,  propriety,  precision,  provincialism  and  vulgarism. 

7.  Define  allegory,  and  name  one  great  example  in  prose  and  one  in  po- 
etry. 

8.  Give  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  each  of  the  following  kinds  of 

poetry: 

Epic.    Lyric.    Pastoral.  Dramatic. 

PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY 

1.  Angle  A  is  an  acute  angle  of  a  triangle.  Given  esc  A=3;  find  the 
value  of  the  remaining  functions  of  A. 

2.  Prove  the  formula — 

cos  x 

cot  x  =  

sin  x 

3.  Find  the  values  of  sin  (x  plus  y)  and  cos  (x  plus  y)  in  terms  of  the 
sines  and  cosines  of  x  and  y,  when  x  and  y  are  acute,  and  x  plus  y  acute. 

4.  From  formula,  cos  2  x=l — 2  sin  2x. 
Prove  2  sin  " 1  a=cos  " 1  (1— 2a 2 ). 

5.  If  a  post  casts  a  shadow  which  is  two-thirds  its  own  length,  what  is 
the  angle  of  elevation  of  the  sun? 

6.  A  vessel  is  sailing  due  east  at  a  uniform  rate  of  speed.  At  7  a.  m.  a 
lighthouse  is  observed  bearing  due  north,  10.326  miles  distant;  and  at  7:30  a. 
m.  it  bears  18°  13'  west  of  north.  Find  the  rate  of  sailing  of  the  vessel,  and 
the  bearing  of  the  lighthouse  at  10  a.  m. 

7.  In  any  triangle,  the  sides  are  proportional  to  the  sines  of  their  opposite 
angles.    Prove  it. 

8.  Derive  the  formula  for  the  area  of  an  oblique  triangle,  when  the  three 
sides  are  given. 

9.  A  flag  pole  40  feet  high  stands  on  the  top  of  a  tower.  From  a  po- 
sition near  the  base  of  the  tower  the  angles  of  elevation  of  the  top  and  bottom 
of  the  poles  are  38°  53'  and  20°  18'  respectively.  Find  the  distance  and  height 
of  the  tower. 

ZOOLOGY. 

1.  Define:  Biology,  Zoology,  Phylum,  Species,  Protozoa,  Metazoa,  Mor- 
phology, Anatomy,  Histology,  Embryology,  cell,  ectoderm,  endoderm,  tissue. 

2.  Give  the  general  character  of  the  Echinoderms.  Name  three  examples 
illustrating. 

3.  Describe  fully  the  blood  circulation  in  the  frog.  Give  diagrams  of 
venal  and  arterial  systems. 

4.  Name  and  describe  the  three  stages  in  the  life  of  a  true  insect. 

5.  Distinguish  between  radial  and  bilateral  symmetry.  Give  at  least  two 
examples  of  each. 
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6.  Name  three  different  orders  of  mammals  common  in  Minnesota.  Give 
examples  and  a  brief  description  of  each. 

7.  How  many  legs  has  a  fly?    A  bee?    A  butterfly?    An  ant?    A  spider? 

8.  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  "survival  of  the  fittest,"  as  used 
in  zoology. 

9.  Give  one  typical  example  of  each  of  the  following  classes  of  ver- 
tebrates:  Mammals;    reptiles;   amphibians;  fishes;  pisces. 

10.  Write  a  brief  essay  on  ants;  their  mode  of  life,  habits,  various  indica- 
tions of  intelligence,  etc. 

June  27th,  28th  and  29th,  1902,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

ASTRONOMY. 

L    What  are  the  proofs  that  the  earth  turns  eastward?    Give  some  simple 
proofs  of  the  earth's  ecliptic. 

2.  What  are  the  positive  proofs  that  the  earth  is  a  globe?    How  has  elec- 
tricity proven  these  truths?    Show  how  the  earth's  volume  is  determined. 

3.  What  do  we  really  know  about  terrestrial  gravity?    Give  proofs  of  it. 

4.  Discuss  the  following:  Twilight,  the  Aurora,  Winter  Solstice,  Summer 
Solstice,  standard  time,  siderial  time. 

5.  Discuss  the  sun's  position  relative  to  this  earth,  Dec.  21st  and  March 
21st. 

6.  Why  was  it  necessary  to  "reform  the  calendar?"   When  was  it  done? 

7.  Describe  telescopic  refractors  and  reflectors.  Where  may  some  of  the 
largest  be  found? 

Give  a  drawing  illustrating  rays  of  light  passing  through  positive 
and  negative  eye-pieces  of  a  telescope. 

8.  Draw  in  a  diagram  the  sun,  earth  and  moon.  Show  in  this  diagram 
the  moon  in  her  several  phases. 

9.  Show  by  a  drawing  that  it  is  possible  to  measure  the  height  of  a  lunar 
mountain.    Show  a  drawing  of  a  lunar  eclipse. 

10.  What  is  the  theory  of  the  sun's  heat?  How  do  you  account  for  solar 
eclipses?    Speak  of  the  masses  and  densities  of  planets. 

11.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  there  is  no  apparent  diminu- 
tion of  motion  in  the  whole  planetary  system? 

BOOKKEEPING. 

1.  Name  and  describe  the  books  used  in  Double  Entry  Bookkeeping. 

2.  (a)  When  credit  the  following  accounts:  Proprietor's?  Merchandise? 
Cash?    Expense?    Bills  Payable? 

(b)  When    debit    the    following:    Bills    Receivable?  Proprietor's? 
Cash?    Interest  and  discount?  Merchandise? 

3.  Classify  the  different  orders  used  in  business. 

4.  Define  a  draft;  its  object.  Cassify.  What  terms  are  applied  to  the 
parties  of  a  draft? 

5.  What  is  the  object  of  making  a  balance  sheet?  How  often  is  it  cus- 
tomary to  make  one?  What  accounts  are  closed  at  this  time? 

6.  Enter  the  following  transactions  in  a  Day  Book- Journal: 
Jan.  1,  C.  W.  Snow  invested,  $8,000. 

Jan.  2,  He  paid  for  coal,  $80. 

Jan.  3,  Bought  of  James  Winter,  mdse.  on  acc't,  $1,500. 

Jan.  4,  Sold  mdse.  for  cash,  $200. 

Jan.  5,  Gave  his  note  to  James  Winter,  $900. 

Jan.  6,  Sold  mdse.  on  acc't  to  John  Smith,  $200. 

Jan.  9,  John  Smith's  note  received  in  full  of  his  acc't. 

Jan.  30,  Paid  note  of  Jan.  5,  given  to  James  Winter. 

Jan.  31,  Rec'd  check  in  payment  of  John  Smith's  note  of  Jan.  9. 

7.  Post  these  items  to  the  ledger. 

8.  Take  a  trial  balance. 

9.  Give  the  name  and  use  of  four  labor-saving  books. 
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BOTANY. 

1.  Give  the  functions  of  roots,  stems,  buds  and  leaves.    Describe  them. 

2.  In  what  ways  are  plants  and  animals  of  use  to  each  other?  What  is 
plant  food?  Follow  it  from  its  entrance  into  the  plant,  through  its  prepara- 
tion, to  its  final  use  or  storage. 

3.  Explain  all  the  agencies  employed  for  a  flower  to  produce  seed.  Draw 
the  flower,  with  named  parts.    Show  the  completed  fruit. 

4.  Explain  the  peculiar  uses,  forms  and  roots  of  the  following:  Dahlia, 
sweet  potato,  ivy,  duck  weed,  tropical  air  plants. 

5.  Account  for  the  reasons  that  some  pollen  is  dry  and  some  sticky. 
Why  do  not  the  anthers  generally  lie  closely  around  the  stigma?  Why  are 
so  many  night-blooming  flowers  sweet  scented? 

6.  Give  full  description  of  layers,  in  and  outside  of  a  dicototyledonous 
tree.    Name  purposes  of  layers. 

7.  In  the  common  apple,  what  is  the  edible  part  (botanically)  ?  Com- 
pare mushroom  life  with  that  of  any  ordinary  plant  life. 

8.  Make  a  transverse  section  of  the  lemon,  not  more  than  a  fifth  of  the 
way  down  from  the  stigma  end.  Now  show  in  your  drawing  the  following: 
The  layers,  the  matured  cells  of  the  ovary,  the  thin  partition  walls  between 
the  cells,  the  central  column  or  axis.    Show  local  attachment  of  seeds. 

9.  Describe  indehiscent  and  dehiscent  fruits.  Illustrate  in  drawings, 
with  parts  named. 

10.  Give  classification  of  plants,  showing  the  orders,  families  and  types. 
What  is  plant  ecology?    How  much  do  botanists  rely  upon  it? 

CHEMISTRY. 

(Answer  any  eight.) 

1.  Give  an  example  of  (a)  a  physical  change;  (b)  a  chemical  change; 
(c)  a  mixture;    (d)  a  chemical  compound. 

2.  Account  for  the  phenomena  that  attend  the  dropping  of  a  piece  of  po- 
tassium on  water. 

3.  Classify  the  following  as  acids,  bases,  or  salts:  (a)  lime;  (b)  vinegar; 
(c)  cream  of  tartar;    (d)  baking  soda:   (e)  ammonia. 

4.  What  property  of  charcoal  makes  it  a  purifier? 

5.  Give  the  chemical  name  and  symbol  of  (a)  sal  soda;  (b)  saltpetre; 
(c)  common  salt;    (d)  blue  vitriol;    (e)  brimstone. 

6.  What  materials  enter  into  the  composition  of  (a)  common  window 
glass;    (b)    steel,  brass,  German  silver? 

7.  Write  the  symbol  for  each  of  the  following  elements:  Copper,  iron, 
sodium,  gold,  silver,  sulphur,  lead,  magnesium,  manganese,  mercury. 

8.  Describe  the  Davy  safety  lamp,  and  give  the  philosophy  of  its  action. 

9.  Iron  usually  occurs  in  nature  in  combination  with  oxygen,  (a)  How 
is  it  freed  from  oxygen?  (b)  What  element  must  be  removed  from  cast  iron 
to  convert  it  into  wrought  iron. 

10.  Describe  a  method  of  preparing  (a)  nitrogen;   (b)  chlorine. 

GEOLOGY. 

1.  Explain  the  causes  of  the  present  appearance  and  condition  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  • 

2.  Give  the  history  and  composition  of  any  fossils  near  your  home  or 
near  St.  Paul. 

3.  Trace  the  history  of  the  earth  from  the  beginning  to  the  time  when 
life  first  appeared. 

4.  Name  the  geological  ages  in  order,  and  give  the  characteristic  life 
forms  of  each  age. 

5.  Explain  the  formation  of  the  different  varieties  of  coal.  Of  peat  Of 
natural  gas. 

6.  Discuss  in  detail  the  animal  life  of  the  age  of  mammals. 

7.  What  is  the  origin  of  the  following:  Clay  soil,  sandy  soil,  loam,  sand- 
stone, limestone. 
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8.  Explain  the  origin,  extent  and  results  of  the  glacial  epoch  in  North 
America. 

9.  Give  the  composition  and  origin  of  five  rocks  which  you  have  seen. 

10.  Explain  or  define  the  following:  Igneous  rocks,  dip,  striate,  Trenton 
epoch,  fire-mist,  trilobite,  dolomite,  evolution,  metamorphism. 

GENERAL  HISTORY. 

1.  Discuss  the  learning,  art,  religion  and  architecture  oof  ancient  Egypt. 

2.  For  what  factors  in  modern  civilization  are  we  indebted  to  the  Greeks? 
Romans?  Hebrews? 

3.  Discuss  the  characters  and  conquests  of  Nebuchadnezzar;  of  Moses. 

4.  Explain  the  origin,  symbolism,  and  chief  features  of  the  following 
types  of  architecture:    Grecian,  Gothic,  Roman. 

5.  Compare  the  characters,  past  and  present,  of  the  Celts  and  Teutons; 
of  the  Slavs  and  Chinese. 

6.  Explain  the  events  which  prevented  the  Mohammedans  from  over- 
running Europe;  the  Persians  from  conquering  Europe. 

7.  Give  the  character  of  Charlemagne,  and  the  events  which  made  him 
famous.    Of  William  of  Orange. 

8.  Name  and  describe  briefly  the  conflict  in  any  nation  between  the  rich 
and  the  poor.    Between  the  priests  and  the  people. 

9.  Explain  the  origin  of  chivalry,  and  state  its  excellencies  and  defects. 

10.  Trace  the  rise  and  decline  of  the  French  power  in  North  America, 
with  reasons  for  the  result.    The  Spanish. 

HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION. 

1.  What  were  the  aims  of  the  schools  of  the  ancient  Persians?  The  He- 
brews?   Greeks?    Romans?    The  Egyptians?  Why? 

2.  Discuss  the  lives  and  works  of  three  educational  reformers  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

3.  Explain  the  educational  system  of  England,  and  state  its  merits  and 
defects. 

4.  What  is  the  origin  of  and  the  reason  for  the  presence  of  Greek  and 
Latin  in  our  college  and  high  school  curricula? 

5.  Discuss  the  life  and  labors  of  Comenius.  Explain  the  influence  of  a 
country's  religion  upon  its  schools. 

6.  What  are  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  the 
state  high  schools,  the  normal  schools  and  the  rural  schools?  Which  is  most 
in  need  of  improvement?  Why? 

7.  For  what  are  Horace  Mann,  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Mary  Lyon,  David  P. 
Page  and  John  D.  Rockefeller  noted? 

8.  Outline  briefly  the  origin  of  the  common  schools  of  the  United  States. 
How  are  the  schools  of  Minnesota  supported? 

9.  Discuss  the  changes  needed  in  our  curricula  in  order  that  all  grades 
of  schools  may  better  meet  the  needs  of  American  civilization. 

10.  Write  at  least  fifteen  lines  upon  the  following  topic:  When  states 
furnish  free  instruction  in  all  grades,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  univer- 
sity, why  do  schools  of  all  grades,  under  the  control  of  religious  bodies  and 
with  high  tuiion  fees,  number  their  students  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands? 

LOGIC. 

(Answer  any  eight.) 

1.  Explain  carefully  how  the  problem  of  Logic  differs  from  that  of  Psy- 
chology. 

2.  What  is  a  proposition?  Distinguish  between  categorical  and  condi- 
tional propositions. 

3.  Describe  the  general  purpose  and  nature  of  the  syllogism. 

4.  What  are  the  meanings  of  a  law  of  nature  and  a  law  of  thought? 

5.  What  is  meant  by  Analogy?  What  is  the  principle  upon  which  it 
proceeds? 
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6.  Can  you  proceed  logically  from  the  proposition,  "All  good  citizens  vote 
at  elections,"  to  "all  who  vote  in  elections  are  good  citizens?" 

7.  "I  have  noticed  that  A  always  precedes  B;  it  is  therefore  the  cause  of 
B."   Is  this  good  reasoning?  Why? 

8.  What  is  the  common  element  in  both  induction  and  deduction?  How 
do  they  differ? 

9.  Explain  why  syllogistic  logic  is  not  a  complete  account  of  the  nature 
of  thinking. 

10.  Classify  fallacies. 

MORAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

1.  Upon  what  do  you  base  your  authority  for  your  belief  in  morals? 
Prove  by  example  that  your  position  is  scientific. 

2.  What  is  goodness  and  who  determines  what  constitutes  goodness? 

3.  How  do  you  account  for  the  condition  of  so  many  standards  of  good 
and  evil,  duty  and  obligation,  liberty  and  responsibility,  punishment  and  re- 
ward in  our  present  moral  codes? 

4.  Are  Christian  morals  based  upon  utility,  or  upon  the  theory  of  Divine 
Revelation?    Prove  your  position. 

5.  Kant  says,  "Every  man  is  a  moral  person."  Prove  the  correctness  or 
incorrectness  of  his  position,  based  upon  the  doctrine  of  ''self-defense." 

6.  "Friendship  consists  in  loving,  rather  than  in  being  loved" — Kant. 
Show  the  correctness  of  this  statement. 

7.  What  duties  do  we  owe  the  state?  Are  these  obligations  founded 
upon  civil  or  natural  rights?    Why  so? 

8.  Defend  our  impugn  the  following:  "Workingmen  owe  it  to  them- 
selves not  to  cherish  in  their  hearts  feelings  of  hatred,  envy,  and  covetous- 
ness  towards  their  employers." 

9.  "The  loss  of  honor  is  greater  than  the  loss  of  life,"  said  Richelieu. 
Show  how  this  is,  or  ought  to  be,  true  in  international  law. 

10.  What  is  a  sophism  in  morals?  Name  two  moral  pnilosophers  whose 
sophisms  have  been  controverted  by  other  moral  philosophers. 

11.  Write  upon  this  statement,  "to  believe  that  fanaticism,  intolerance 
and  persecution  are  religious  virtues,  is  impious." 


PSYCHOLOGY. 

1.  What  is  psychology?    As  a  teacher  how  have  you  used  it? 

2.  How  much  scientific  phychology  has  been  deduced  from  "child  study" 
within  the  last  ten  years?  Who  are  the  experts  who  have  made  the  deduc- 
tions? 

3.  Defend  this  statement:  "Men  are  educated  from  infancy  to  the  grave, 
by  all  the  sights  and  sounds,  joys  and  sorrows  which  they  encounter,  by  all 
the  books  which  they  read,  and  by  the  character  and  behavior  of  all  their 
friends." 

4.  What  is  the  difference  between  scientific  psychology  and  "arm  chair 
psychology?" 

5.  What  rank  as  psychologists  do  you  give  to  the  following:  Porter. 
James,  Royce.  Ladd.  Hall?    What  are  some  of  their  contributions? 

<i.    What  is  sensory  perception?    How  is  it  related  to  consciousness? 

7.  Define  difference  between  presentative  faculties  and  representative 
faculties. 

8.  What  is  the  function  of  the  elaborative  faculties?  Name  four  of  these 
faculties. 

9.  In  what  way  is  intuition  related  to  perception?  Illustrate. 

10.  How  does  a  concept  differ  from  a  precept?  What  faculty  is  effected 
when  a  concept  is  acquired? 

11.  Discuss  remembrance  and  recollection.  Give  examples  to  show  the 
distinction. 
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SCHOOL  ECONOMY, 

1.  Write  a  program  for  a  fifth-grade  room,  and  state  the  principles  on 
which  it  is  based. 

2.  What  qualities  of  mind,  and  bodily  conditions,  disqualify  a  person  for 
teaching?  Why? 

3.  One  teacher  says,  "I  never  think  of  school  from  4  p.  m.  to  9  a.  m." 
Another  makes  a  statement  opposite  to  the  above.  Discuss  the  present  and 
future  fitness  of  each  to  teach  a  good  school. 

4.  What  is  the  value  of  drawing  to  the  pupil?  Of  arithmetic?  Of  music? 
Manual  training? 

5.  To  what  extent  should  the  teacher  ask  assistance  of  the  principal  in  ' 
securing  and  obtaining  discipline? 

6.  Discuss  "special  promotions,"  "keeping  after  school,"  "suspensions" 
and  "examinations." 

7.  Having  in  view  the  effect  of  example  upon  the  pupils,  how  should 
teachers  treat  visitors?  Why? 

8.  In  what  respects  should  a  first-grade  program  differ  from  an  eighth- 
grade?  Why? 

9.  Is  it  best  for  society  that  high  school  graduates  should  be  urged  to 
take  a  college  course  or  be  urged  to  enter,  at  once,  a  trade  or  profession? 
(Treat  boys  and  girls  separately.) 

10.  Write  at  least  twenty  lines  upon  this  topic:  What  are  the  chief  rea- 
sons, avoidable  and  unavoidable,  of  the  failures  of  teachers? 

SOLID  GEOMETRY. 

(Answer  any  six.) 

1.  (a)  What  is  the  lateral  area  of  an  oblique  prism? 
(b)  Demonstrate. 

2.  If  oblique  lines  are  drawn  from  a  point  to  a  plane: 

(a)  Those  meeting  the  plane  at  equal  distances  from  the  foot  of  the 

perpendicular  are  equal. 

(b)  Of  two  unequally  distant,  the  more  remote  is  the  greater. 

3.  If  two  planes  are  parallel: 

(a)  Any  straight  line  that  cuts  one  cuts  the  oJier. 

(b)  Any  plane  that  cuts  one  cuts  the  other. 

4.  If  two  diedral  angles  are  equal  their  plane  angles  are  unequal, 

5.  The  sum  of  any  two  face  angles  of  a  triedral  angle  is  greater  than  the 
third. 

6.  If  two  angles  of  a  spherical  triangle  are  unequal,  the  opposite  sides 
are  unequal,  and  the  greater  side  is  opposite  the  greater  angle. 

7.  The  sum  of  the  angles  of  a  spherical  triangle  is  greater  than  two,  and 
less  than  six,  right  angles. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

1.  Why  does  the  study  of  English  literature  have  such  prominence  in 
our  college  curricula? 

2.  What  is  the  source  of  our  English  literature?  Who  first  wrote  in 
this  new  tongue. 

3.  What  was  the  Domesday  Book?  What  were  some  of  the  things  re- 
corded in  it?    Can  you  say  it  is  English  literature? 

4.  Name  and  quote  from  some  of  the  romantic  and  ornamental  poems 
of  the  14th  century?    Who  wrote  them? 

5.  What  did  the  English  Renaissance  include?  Who  were  the  writers 
of  this  period?   What  did  they  write  about? 

6.  What  induced  the  change  from  poetry  to  prose,  in  our  literature? 

7.  Contrast  Milton  with  Shakespeare.  Name  some  of  the  important 
writings  of  each.    Were  both  religious  writers? 

8.  If  you  were  shaping  the  training  of  a  group  of  readers  in  a  high  School, 
would  you  recommend  Milton  instead  of  Shakespeare?  Why?  Which  one, 
in  your  judgment,  has  the  greater  culture  value? 
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9.  Give  some  characteristics  of  the  English  novel.  Name  some  which 
were  written  in  the  18th  century.  How  do  they  compare  with  those  of  the 
19th  century?    What  about  the  moral  purposes  of  both  classes  of  writers? 

10.  Contrast  Carlyle  and  Emerson.  Why  are  they  so  little  read  by  the 
"common"  people?  What  works  of  either  have  you  read?  Quote  from  Ten- 
nyson's greatest  poem.  Why  have  you  thought  this  his  best  poem?  Do  you 
read  Thackeray?  Why?  Do  you  recommend  Dickens?  Why?  Name  John 
Fiske's  greatest  contribution  to  English  literature. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

1.  In  what  ways  does  money  disguise  the  exchange  of  products?  How 
does  money  facilitate  exchange? 

2.  If  you  buy  a  railroad  bond,  just  what  do  you  buy?  Suppose  no  divi- 
dend is  declared,  is  the  bond  wealth? 

3.  What  is  the  difference  between  productive  and  non-productive  labor? 
Mention  some  forms  of  non-productive  labor. 

4.  How  does  the  supply  of  money  differ  from  the  supply  of  other  things? 
Wherein  is  the  demand  for  money  peculiar? 

5.  What  is  the  source  of  banking  profits?  What  limits  the  amount  of 
bank  currency  in  each  country?    Is  this  wise? 

6.  Bar  silver  was  quoted  May  24th  at  51%  per  oz.  How  does  it  come  that 
our  silver  dollar  is  on  a  par  with  a  gold  one?    Define  intrinsic  value. 

7.  What  are  the  reasons  usually  assigned,  that  strikes  do  not  effect  the 
general  level  of  wages? 

8.  What  is  the  general  effect  of  labor-saving  machinery  upon  wages? 
Cite  conditions  to  show  that  your  conclusions  are  correct. 

9.  England  buys  twice  the  amount  from  us  that  we  buy  from  her.  Is 
she  poorer  in  wealth  than  are  we  for  so  doing? 

10.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  terms  "Free  Trade"  and  "Protec- 
tion?" Advalorem  and  specific  duties?  How  comes  it  that  tea,  coffee,  spices 
and  such  articles  are  on  the  free  list? 

SCHOOL  LAW. 

1.  Discuss  the  organization  of  common  and  independent  districts.  Give 
the  characteristics  of  each. 

2.  How  is  public  education  supported?  Distinguish  between  permanent 
school  fund  and  the  current  school  fund. 

3.  Make  township  map,  indicating  the  school  sections.  The  area  of  Min- 
nesota is  83,000  square  miles.  If  all  school  lands  were  sold  at  $6.00  per  acre 
what  would  be  the  amount  of  the  school  fund? 

4.  Give  outline  of  the  certificate  system  of  Minnesota. 

5.  Give  outline  of  the  several  branches  and  forms  of  supervision  and  in- 
spection of  schools. 

TRIGONOMETRY. 

1.  Define  and  illustrate  by  diagram  the  eight  trigonometrical  functions. 

2.  Derive  the  formula  for  the  area  of  a  right  triangle,  when  an  angle 
and  its  opposite  side  are  given. 

3.  Prove  the  formula — 

sin  2x+co9  2x    1,    when  the  angle  x  is  in  the  first  quadrant. 

4.  What  are  logarithms?  Define  mantissa.  How  is  involution  per- 
formed by  logarithms?    How  evolution? 

5.  In  a  plain  triangle,  A  B  C,  A  B  is  103,  A  C  126,  and  the  included  angle 
56°  30'.    Find  the  other  parts. 

6.  Write  and  solve  a  problem  in  which  it  is  required  to  find  the  distance 
between  two  inaccessible  objects. 

7.  From  the  top  of  a  rock  that  rises  vertically  325.65  feet  out  of  the 
water,  the  angle  of  depression  of  a  boat  was  found  to  be  20°  35'  14".  Find 
the  distance  of  the  boat  from  the  rock. 
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RHETORIC. 

(Answer  ten,  including  the  last.) 

1.  Define  rhetoric  and  composition,  and  show  the  relation  between 
them. 

2.  Write  a  paragraph  accurately  defining  good  use  in  the  matter  of 
single  words  and  giving  examples  of  words  which  you  would  reject  as  not 
in  good  use. 

3.  Insert  the  correct  forms,  "shall,"  or  "will,"  "should"  or  "would" 
in  the  blanks  left  in  the  following  sentences: 

(a)  Grant's  last  directions  to  his  aide  were:    "You           manage  this 

with  secrecy  and  dispatch." 

(b)  We          finish  this  piece  of  work,  come  what  may. 

(c)  How  often   I  have  to  tell  you  that  you  are  to  come  in  before 

it  is  dark?    You  not  go  again  after  dinner  this  week.  ■» 

(d)  With  determination  in  his  voice  the  old  man  said:  "They   

suffer  for  this." 

(e)  The  expressman           come  for  the  trunks  at  2  o'clock. 

4.  What  three  qualities  are  requisite  to  a  good  sentence?  Define  each 
and  give  two  ways  by  which  each  can  be  obtained. 

5.  (a)  What  is  a  periodic  sentence? 

(b)  Write  five  periodic  sentences  using  different  methods  of  suspense 
in  each  sentence. 

(c)  What  are  the  uses  of  the  long  and  of  the  short  sentences? 

6.  Compare  Description  and  Narration,  showing  in  what  respects  they 
are  alike  and  in  what  they  differ. 

7.  Give  an  example  of  each  of  the  above  styles  of  discourse  by  means 
of  a  paragraph  on  a  subject  of  your  own  selection. 

8.  Define  Exposition  and  Argumentation. 

9.  Name  five  methods  for  developing  the  different  styles  of  discourse 
and  tell  to  what  style  each  is  especially  adapted. 

10.  Give  three  figures  of  speech  based  on  the  idea  of  resemblance,  three 
on  the  law  of  association,  and  two  on  the  idea  of  contrast. 

11.  Make  an  outline  or  brief  (showing  proportion  and  climax)  on  both 
the  affirmative  and  the  negative  of  the  following  sentences: 

"Resolved,  that  examinations  are  not  a  satisfactory  test  of  a  student's 
•scholarship." 

12.  Divide  the  following  extracts  into  sentences  and  punctuate  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  bring  out  the  thought  clearly: 

We  know  indeed  that  the  record  of  illustrious  actions  is  most  safely 
deposited  in  the  universal  remembrance  of  mankind  we  know  that  if  we 
could  cause  this  structure  to  ascend  not  only  until  it  reached  the  skies  but 
till  it  pierced  them  its  broad  surface  could  still  contain  but  part  of  that  which 
in  an  age  of  knowledge  hath  already  been  spread  over  the  earth  and  which 
history  charges  itself  with  making  known  to  all  future  times  we  know  that 
no  inscriptions  on  entablatures  less  broad  than  the  earth  itself  can  carry 
information  of  the  events  we  commemorate  where  it  has  not  already  gone 
and  that  no  structure  which  shall  not  outlive  a  duration  of  letters  and 
knowledge  among  men  can  prolong  the  memorial  but  our  object  is  by  this 
edifice  to  show  our  own  deep  sense  of  the  value  and  importance  of  the 
achievements  of  our  ancestors  and  by  presenting  this  ,vork  of  gratitude  to 
the  eye  to  keep  alive  similar  sentiment  and  to  foster  i  constant  regard  for 
the  principles  of  the  Revolution. 

ZOOLOGY. 

(Answer  any  seven.) 

1.  Name  the  phyla  or  primary  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

2.  Give  five  classes  of  vertebrates  with  one  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  each. 

3.  Describe  the  blood  circulation  in  fishes,  giving  diagrams. 

4.  Name  and  give  description  of  a  parasitic  insect. 

5.  Describe  two  crustaceans  that  you  will  find  in  almost  every  pond 
and  lake  in  the  state. 

17 
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6.  Describe  the  structure  of  an  egg,  and  the  process  of  incubation  and 
hatching. 

7.  What  facts  of  zoology  tend  to  prove  the  doctrine  of  evolution? 

8.  Trace  the  history  of  the  silk  worm  from  the  moth  to  the  reeled  silk. 


EXAMINATION  FOR  MINNESOTA  STATE  CERTIFICATES 


AUGUST  5,  6,  7,  1901. 


ARITHMETIC. 
(Answer  any  ten.) 

1.  What  per  cent  is  gained  on  milk  bought  at  15  cents  per  gallon  and 
sold  at  6  cents  per  quart?  Explain. 

2.  At  the  rate  of  14  3-5  miles  per  hour,  how  far  will  a  steamboat  go  be- 
tween half  past  seven  on  Monday  morning  and  a  quarter  to  ten  on  Tuesday 
morning? 

3.  Show  how  to  divide  8-9  by  2-3,  using  diagrams. 

4.  At  95  hundredths  of  a  cent  apiece,  how  many  dozen  eggs  can  be 
bought  for  57  cents? 

5.  From  10  T.,  5  lb.,  subtract  6  T.,  7  cwt,  3  lb.,  8  oz. 

6.  If  you  spend  6  hours,  42  minutes  in  school  every  school  day,  how  many 
hours  and  minutes  do  you  spend  in  school  during  a  term  of  seven  school 
months? 

7.  How  many  more  yards  of  ribbon  can  be  bought  at  6  1-4  cents  than 
at  8§  cents,  if  the  amount  expended  is  $2.50. 

8.  A  pile  of  wood  75  ft.  long,  4  ft.  wide,  and  5  ft.  high  was  25  per  cent 
maple,  33£  per  cent  oak,  and  the  rest  elm.  How  many  cords  were  there  of 
each? 

9.  A  dealer  sold  two  plows  for  $24  each,  losing  20  per  cent  on  one  and 
gaining  20  per  cent  on  the  other.    How  much  did  he  lose  or  gain  on  both? 

10.  A  note  for  $600,  dated  January  1,  1901,  at  6  months,  with  grace,  and 
drawing  interest  at  7  per  cent,  was  discounted  February  10th  at  6  per  cent. 
Find  proceeds. 

11.  A  and  B  together  have  $14.  Two-thirds  of  A's  money  equals  i  of  B's.. 
How  much  has  each? 

12.  The  longitude  of  Washington  is  77°  2'W.,  and  of  Philadelphia  75° 
9'  45"W.    When  it  is  noon  at  Phildelphia,  what  time  is  it  at  Washington? 

GEOGRAPHY. 

(Answer  any  ten.) 

1.  Go  by  water  from  Duluth  to  Quebec,  telling  over  what  bodies  of  water 
you  would  pass. 

2.  What  is  the  government  of  each  of  the  following:  (1)  Newfoundland; 
(2)  Japan;    (3)  Hawaii,  (4)  Cuba;    (5)  Egypt? 

3.  Name  in  order  the  four  greatest  territorial  powers  of  the  world. 

4.  Along  what  line  of  latitude  has  the  world's  greatest  civilization  trav- 
eled? Why? 

5.  Name  the  three  most  important  railroad  centers  of  the  U.  S.  The 
five  largest  cities  in  order  of  size. 

6.  What  is  the  leading  industry  in  each  of  the  following:  (1)  South 
Africa,  (2)  Kentucky,  (3)  Alaska,  (4)  Mass.,  (5)  Argentine  Republic? 

7.  Locate  Leipsic,  Denver,  Manila,  Shanghai,  Los  Angeles,  Montreal, 
Johannesburg,  Cincinnati,  Savannah. 

8.  Sketch  a  map  showing  the  general  course  of  the  Mississippi  River,, 
with  the  bordering  states  and  ten  river  cities. 
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9.  What  faculties  of  mind  are  developed  in  the  proper  study  of  Geogra- 
phy? Illustrate. 

10.  Name  three  great  food  products  exported  from  the  U.  S.  Where  are 
they  sent? 

11.  Where  is  the  Suez  Canal?  Why  was  it  built,  and  what  nation  con- 
trols it? 

12.  What  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  people  of  New  England?  Why 
do  they  follow  this  particular  line  of  industry? 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

(Answer  all.) 

And  while  now  the  great  San  Phillip  hung  above  us  like  a  cloud 

Whence  the  thunderbolts  will  fall  long  and  loud, 

Four  galleons  drew  away 

From  the  Spanish  fleet  that  day. 

And  two  upon  the  larboard  and  iwoupon  the  starboard  lay, 
And  the  battle-thunder  broke  from  them  all. 

1.  Classify  the  above  sentence  as  to  form.  Give  the  subject  and  predi- 
cate of  each  independent  member  (clause). 

2.  Write  the  different  subordinate  clauses  separately,  describing  each 
as  to  its  construction  and  stating  what  it  modifies. 

3.  Give  construction  of  cloud,  long  and  loud,  day,  all. 

4.  (a)  Give  and  illustrate  the  different  uses  (construction  of  a  noun), 
(b)  Give  the  construction  of  the  nouns  in  the  following  sentences: 

The  book  is  worth  a  dollar, 

The  distance  being  completed,  the  traveler  reached  his  journey's 
end. 

5.  Discuss  and  illustrate  verbs  of  complete,  and  of  incomplete  predica- 
tion. 

How  many  different  kinds  of  verb  complements  are  there? 

6.  Define  and  illustrate:  noun,  relative  pronoun,  infinitive,  metaphor, 
co-ordinate  conjunction. 

U.  S.  HISTORY. 

(Answer  five.) 

1.  Contrast  the  southern  with  the  northern  colonies  as  to  (a)  character 
of  settlers,  (b)  form  of  government,  (c)  religion,  (d)  education,  (e)  attitude 
towards  slavery. 

2.  (a)  What  advantages  have  accrued  to  our  country  from  its  several 
wars?  Discuss  this  question  in  the  order  of  our  wars,  omitting  those  with 
the  Indians,  (b)  In  your  judgment  have  the  wars  we  have  waged  with 
foreign  nations  ever  contributed  to  our  national  dishonor?  In  what  in- 
stances? What  is  now  the  accepted  verdict  of  history  on  this  subject? 

3.  What  naval  exploit  in  our  history  elicits  your  highest  admiration? 
Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

4.  What  important  national  questions  distinguished  the  following  men 
and  what  position  did  each  take:  Jefferson  Davis,  Alexander  Hamilton,  Jno. 
C.  Calhoun,  Chief  Justice  Taney,  James  G.  Blaine,  Samuel  Adams,  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  Wm.  McKinley.    (Choose  five.) 

5.  What  territory  has  been  added  to  our  national  domain  since  the 
administration  of  Jas.  Buchanan,  and  how  was  each  accession  acquired? 

6.  Give  briefly  your  understanding  of  five  of  the  following:  "Ostend  Mani- 
festo," "Monroe  Doctrine,"  "Underground  Railroad,"  "Carpet-Baggers,"  "Fifty- 
four,  forty  or  Fight,"  "Gold  Democrats,"  "The  Crime  of  '73,"  "Blockade  Run- 
ners," "Barn  Burners,"  Squatter  Sovereignty." 

Give  each  question  20  credits. 

■  '.\ 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE. 
(Answer  any  ten.) 

1.  Of  what  two*  substances  are  bones  composed?  By  what  experiments 
could  you  demonstrate  the  same? 

2.  What  change  takes  place  in  the  skeleton  of  a  child  as  it  grows? 
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3.  Describe  the  principal  organ  of  respiration.  State  how  its  structure 
is  peculiarly  adapted  for  its  function. 

4.  Where  and  how  is  the  heat  produced  in  the  body?  What  is  the 
normal  temperature  of  the  human  body? 

5.  What  are  three  offices  of  the  skin? 

6.  What  juices  help  in  the  process  of  digestion?  Where  is  each  pro- 
duced? 

7.  Give  the  function  of  the  heart  and  state  how  you  would  demonstrate 
to  a  class  that  the  blood  in  the  veins  flows  toward  the  center  of  the  body. 

8.  Make  three  diagrams  to  illustrate  respectively  the  focusing  of  light  in 
a  normal  eye,  in  a  near-sighted  eye,  and  in  a  far-sighted  eye. 

9.  Why  does  foul  air  suffocate?  Explain  fully. 

10.  How  would  you  discover  and  test  defects  in  pupils'  eyesight? 

11.  Treat  the  action  of  alcohol  upon  the  organs  of  circulation.  The 
action  of  chloral. 

READING. 

(Answer  all.) 

1.  Answer  the  following  questions  having  in  mind  a  beginners'  class  in 
reading: 

(a)  Would  you  use  new  material  for  the  lesson,  or  something  in  which 

the  content  was  known?  Why? 

(b)  How  and  when  should  you  teach  the  unfamiliar  words  of  the  les- 

son? Why? 

(c)  What  use  if  any  should  you  make  of  phonics?  Why? 

2.  (a)  What  is  the  purpose  of  oral  reading?  (b)  When  a  child's  oral 
reading  is  poor  from  what  causes  may  the  difficulties  arise?  Suggest  means 
of  overcoming  these. 

3.  What  is  the  test  of  a  child's  ability  to  read? 

4.  What  advantage,  if  any,  is  gained  by  giving  a  piece  of  literature  as  a 
whole  instead  of  a  selection  from  it. 

5.  List  four  such  "wholes"  as  are  indicated  in  question  4,  stating  in  what 
grade  you  would  place  them,  with  reasons  therefor. 


SPELLING. 


1. 

Superintendent 

11. 

Certificate 

2. 

Recommendation 

12. 

Pedagogy 

3. 

Advantageous 

13. 

Psychology 

4. 

Alimony 

14. 

Excellence 

5. 

Allege 

15. 

Fictitious 

6. 

Auxiliary 

16. 

Cur 

7. 

Philippines 

17. 

Rude 

8. 

Fusillade 

18. 

Exalt 

9. 

Balance 

19. 

Altitude 

10. 

Bulwark 

20. 

Forgery 

The  last  five  words  are  to  be  marked  diacritically  according  to  Webster's 
Dictionary. 

ALGEBRA. 

(Answer  any  Ten.) 

1.  Define  co-efficient,  exponent,  similar  terms. 

2.  The  sum  of  the  squares  of  three  consecutive  numbers  is  365;  find  the 

numbers. 

3.  Factor  x2— 15x+5G;  x*— 16. 

4.  A  grocer  has  tea  worth  70  cents  a  pound,  and  other  tea  worth  40  cents 
a  pound.  In  what  proportion  must  he  mix  50  pounds,  so  that  the  mixture  may 
be  worth  49  cents  per  pound? 

5.  Find  three  consecutive  numbers  whose  sum  is  108. 

6.  Given  5x — 6  (3 — 4x)=x — 7  (4+x) ;  to  find  value  of  x. 

7.  Find  the  highest  common  factor  of  a2-j-b2— c2-f-2ajj;  a=—  ba— c2-f-2bc. 

8.  Reduce  to  lowest  terms,  — l4*2"-4*2 

4x2— 28x  \  id 
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9.  Given         I+i-^=H_2+?;   to  find  x. 

11      81       112    1  110 

10.  Given      — +  — = — ;  — + — =— ;  —  -I- — =  — ;    to  find  the 

x       y      15     y       z      3o     x       z  21 

value  of  x,  y  and  z. 

11.  Find  the  square  root  of  9a±-f 4a« — 6a2-|-12a"'. 

12.  Divide  24  into  two  such  parts  that  their  product  shall  be  95. 


CIVICS. 


(Answer  any  Ten.) 

1.  What  provisions  are  there  in  Minnesota  for  helping  the  poor  by  tax- 
ation? 

2.  What  is  meant  by  "Civil  Service?" 

3.  How  often  may  a  change  be  made  in  the  number  of  congressmen 
allowed  a  state?    How  many  congressmen  has  Minnesota? 

4.  What  is  naturalization? 

5.  How  may  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  be  amended? 

6.  Name  three  of  the  five  classes  of  the  federal  courts. 

7.  What  is  treason  against  the  United  States? 

8.  What  amendments  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  were 
adopted  after  the  Civil  war? 

9.  For  how  long  a  term  are  congressmen  elected?  United  States  Sena- 
tors? 

10.  Name  the  departments  of  the  president's  cabinet. 

11.  Name  two  acts  prohibited  to  states  by  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

12.  How  are  United  States  Senators  elected?  Why  is  it  proposed  to  elect 
them  directly  by  the  people? 


GENERAL  HISTORY. 


(Answer  any  Ten.) 

1.  Divide  general  history  into  three  periods,  giving  your  reasons  for  fix- 
ing the  dates  you  assign  to  the  closing  of  the  first  and  second  periods. 

2.  Name  five  of  the  most  important  ancient  oriental  nations. 

3.  Give  the  chief  cause  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  and  the  most  im- 
portant result  of  this  war. 

4.  Write  a  historical  note  about  the  city  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt. 

5.  Why  were  the  Romans  successful  colonizers? 

6.  Write  a  brief  note  about  each  member  of  the  "first  triumvirate"  in 
Rome. 

7.  How  did  the  power  of  the  parent  over  his  child  in  the  time  of 
Emperor  Augustus  differ  from  that  of  the  parent  of  the  present  day? 

8.  Outline  briefly  the  history  of  the  Byzantine  Empire. 

9.  What  effect  did  the  Crusades  have  upon  the  western  civilization  and 
why? 

10.  Give  two  of  the  most  important  items  in  the  "Bill  of  Rights"  adopted 
in  England  during  the  "Revolution  of  1688." 

11.  Give  the  two  important  results  of  the  policy  of  Richelieu. 

12.  What  nations  of  Europe  engaged  in  the  "Seven  Years"  War? 


GEOMETRY,  y 

(Answer  any  eight.) 

1.  Define  a  straight  line,  a  plane  figure  and  a  theorem. 

2.  Define  an  axiom.    Give  five. 

3.  Prove  that,  if  two  parallel  straight  lines  be  cut  by  a  third  straight  line, 
the  alternate  interior  angles  are  equal. 

4.  Prove  that  in  a  circle  equal  chords  are  equally  distant  from  the  cen- 
ter. 
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5.  Exercise — The  sides  of  a  triangle  are  4,  12,  13  units  long.  Is  the  angle 
opposite  13  right?    Obtuse?    Acute?  Why? 

6.  Exercise — Each  exterior  angle  of  an  equilateral  triangle  equals  how 
many  times  each  interior  angle? 

7.  Prove  that  if  four  quantities  are  in  proportion  they  are  in  propor- 
tion by  division. 

8.  Show  how  to  find  a  mean  proportional  between  two  given  lines. 

9.  The  angle  formed  outside  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  by  two 
secants  is  measured  by  what?    Prove  it. 

10.  The  area  of  a  triangle  is  221  sq.  ft.;  its  base  is  5%  yds.  What  is 
its  altitude  in  inches. 

12.  If  the  diameter  of  a  circle  is  5  cm.,  find  the  diameter  of  a  circle  one- 
fourth  as  large. 

PHYSICS. 

(Answer  any  Ten.) 

1.  Define  Energy,  Work  and  a  Machine. 

2.  What  is  the  momentum  of  a  mass  of  1  lb.  after  falling  1  second. 

3.  Give  the  laws  of  the  pendulum. 

4.  Explain  the  action  of  the  siphon.  With  a  drawing  point  out  why  it 
works. 

5.  In  what  three  ways  is  heat  diffused?  Describe  an  experiment  that 
will  illustrate  one  way. 

6.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  read  the  barometer  when  determining  the  boil- 
ing point  of  a  thermometer? 

7.  Change — 40°  C.  to  Fahrenheit  reading.    (Give  work.) 

8.  A  cup  weighs  6  ounces;  when  full  of  water  it  weighs  16  ounces;  when 
full  of  petroleum  it  weighs  14%  ounces;  find  the  specific  gravity  of  petroleum. 

9.  How  is  the  course  of  a  ray  of  light  affected  in  passing  through  convex 
'and  concave  lense?  Illustrate  by  diagrams. 

10.  State  Ohm's  law.    What  is  an  Ohm?    What  is  an  Ampere? 

11.  An  echo  is  heard  from  a  rock  in  20  seconds,  temperature  being  0°  C. 
How  far  distant  is  the  rock? 

12.  What  is  the  velocity  of  light?  State  how  it  was  first  discovered. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

(Answer  any  eight.) 

1.  Locate  the  belt  of  trade  winds,  and  explain  their  cause. 

2.  Define  ocean  currents.    What  is  their  office  in  the  economy  of  nature? 

3.  What  forces  build  the  mountains  and  what  forces  are  at  work  to  level 
them? 

4.  Locate  and  account  for  the  Great  American  Desert. 

5.  Draw  a  diagram  of  an  artesian  well.    Explain  the  diagram. 

6.  Explain  the  causes  of  motion  in  the  earth's  atmosphere  and  classify 
them  as  general  and  local  in  their  influence. 

7.  Show  the  purpose  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  atmosphere. 

8.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  annual  overflow  in  the  Nile?  At  what  season 
of  the  year  is  the  Rhine  River  the  highest?  Why? 

9.  Explain  the  ebb  and  flood  tides.  Account  for  the  tides  in  the  Bay 
of  Fundy. 

10.  What  is  frost?  What  has  been  the  action  of  frost  in  earth  making? 

11.  Draw  a  diagram  showing  the  direction  of  the  earth's  axis  in  relation 
to  the  sun  in  summer  and  in  winter. 

12.  Map  the  river  systems  of  Minnesota  and  show  points  of  resemblance 
and  difference  in  these  systems. 

I  >K  A  WING. 

(Answer  any  five.) 
I     Draw  a  cube  in  perspective. 

2.  Draw  a  box  directly  in  front,  with  the  front  face  removed. 

3.  Define  perspective. 
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4.  Draw  a  basket  filled  with  apples,  below  and  at  the  left  of  the  eye. 

5.  Draw  a  horse. 

6.  Discuss  the  value  of  drawing  in  school. 

7.  Draw  a  vertical  cylinder  below  the  level  of  the  eye. 

8.  How  would  you  begin  instruction  in  drawing? 

MUSIC. 

(Answer  any  eight.) 
Write  the  time,  signature,  (figures)  for  double  time,  triple  time,  six-eight 
time. 

2.  Make,  in  the  order  here  indicated,  a  half  note,  a  sixteenth  note,  a 
whole  note,  a  quarter  note. 

3.  Draw  the  staff,  and  place  upon  it  the  G.  clef;   the  F.  clef. 

4.  Draw  the  staff,  and  place  upon  it,  in  the  order  here  indicated,  a  whole 
rest,  a  half  rest,  an  eighth  rest,  a  quarter  rest. 

5.  Draw  the  staff,  place  the  F.  clef  on  it,  and  place  on  each  line  and  space 
the  letter  which  names  it. 

6.  Do  the  same,  using  the  G.  clef. 

7.  Draw  a  staff,  place  the  G.  clef  on  it,  and  write  the  signatures  for  the 
key  of  A,  A  flat,  D,  D  flat. 

8.  What  is  a  measure? 

9.  What  is  a  bar? 

10.  What  is  the  meaning  of  p  p?  of  crescendo? 

February  6,  7,  8,  1902. 

ARITHMETIC. 

(Answer  any  Ten.) 

1.  What  must  a  man  pay  per  share  (par  value  $100)  of  9%  stock  to  gain  6% 
on  the  sum  invested? 

2.  The  longitude  of  London  is  0°  5'  48"  W.,  and  that  of  Paris  2°  20'  22" 
E.    When  it  is  7  a.  m.  at  Paris,  what  is  the  time  at  London? 

3  A  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  8  days;  B  can  work  twice  as  fast.  How 
Ion?  will  it  take  both  to  do  the  work  together? 

4.  From  a  keg  containing  8  gal.,  2  qt.,  1  pt.  of  ink,  3  gal.,  3  qt.  leaked  out. 
What  decimal  of  the  original  contents  remained? 

5.  A  drover  bought  375  sheep  at  $4  per  head.  He  sold  200  of  them  at  a 
loss  of  20  cents  per  head,  and  gained  enough  on  the  rest  to  balance  the  loss. 
What  did  he  receive  per  head  for  the  rest? 

6.  If  32  cords  of  wood  be  piled  in  the  form  of  a  cube,  what  will  be  the 
length  of  its  edge? 

3X61  l1 

7.  Reduce  to  its  simplest  form:      '      *  * 

8.  I  sold  a  house  for  $4,554,  thereby  gained  2-7  of  its  cost.    Find  the  cost, 

9.  What  sum  must  I  loan  at  6%  interest,  that  it  may  bring  me  in  a 
quarterly  income  of  $300? 

10.  If  3-7  of  a  box  of  oranges  cost  $4.50,  what  part  of  a  box  can  be  bought 
for  $5.25? 

11.  On  a  bill  of  goods  for  $200,  is  it  better  to  accept  trade  discounts  of 
25 %  and  5%,  or  of  20%  and  10%,  and  how  much  is  the  difference? 

12.  An  agent  remitted  $242.50  from  a  sale  of  goods,  after  deducting  his 
commission  of  3%.  What  price  did  he  receive  for  the  goods?  How  much 
was  his  commission? 

V 

GEOGRAPHY. 

(Answer  any  eight.) 

1.  Make  a  list  of  the  ten  greatest  manufactures  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Sketch  an  outline  of  the  United  States  and  divide  it  into  five  indus- 
trial sections,  naming  each  section  with  reference  to  its  predominating  indus- 
try. 
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3.  What  cargo  would  a  ship  be  likely  to  carry  from  Philadelphia  to 
Liverpool?    From  Manchester  to  Bombay? 

4.  What  form  of  government  has  Japan?  Name  its  metropolis,  two  of 
its  exports,  and  its  chief  seaport. 

5.  Give  the  location  of  the  following  cities  and  state  one  thing  for  which 
each  is  noted:  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Duluth,  Seattle. 

6.  Give  some  specific  practical  route  around  the  world,  starting  from  St 
Paul. 

7.  State  one  definite  use  to  which  each  of  the  following  aids  in  geogra- 
phy may  be  put:  Newspapers,  railway  guides,  pictures,  and  outline  maps. 

8.  Briefly  describe  a  mineral,  telling  where  and  how  it  is  mined,  how 
prepared  for  the  market,  how  transported,  and  giving  its  approximate  retail 
money  value. 

9.  Explain  the  "System  of  Time"  in  vogue  in  the  United  States. 

10.  What  do  you  understand  by  "commercial  supremacy"? 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

(Ten  credits  on  question  1,  fifteen  credits  each  on  the  other  6.) 

1.  Name,  define,  and  illustrate  classes  of  verbs  in  respect  to  use;  also 
in  respect  to  form. 

2.  Give  and  illustrate  five  uses  of  the  infinitive. 

3.  Classify  pronouns,  defining  and  illustrating  each  class. 

4.  Punctuate  and  capitalize  the  following  selection: 

now  jesu  help  thee  said  lord  james  thou  kind  and  true  st  clair 
an  if  i  may  not  bring  thee  off  ill  die  beside  thee  there 

5.  Analyze  the  above  selection. 

6.  "On  inden,  when  the  sun  was  low, 
All  bloodless  lay  the  untrodden  snow; 
And  dark  as  winter  was  the  flow 

Of  Iser,  rolling  rapidly. 
"But  Linden  saw  another  sight 
When  the  drums  beat,  at  dead  of  night 
Commanding  fires  of  death  to  light 
The  darkness  of  her  scenery." 
Parse  and  give  the  construction  of  the  italicized  words. 

7.  Write  five  sentences  illustrating  violations  of  five  rules  of  syntax. 
Write  the  five  sentences  so  written,  corrected,  giving  the  rule  of  syntax  under 
which  each  correction  falls. 

U.  S.  HISTORY. 

(Answer  any  five.) 

1.  (a)  Give  a  list  of  the  first  five  presidents  of  the  United  States.  State 
at  least  one  important  event  that  occurred  in  the  administration  of  each. 
(6)  Name  in  order  the  presidents  since  the  administration  of  James  Bu- 
chanan. State  the  leading  issue  of  the  presidential  campaigns  in  which  each 
was  elected  and  political  party  of  each. 

2.  Give  an  account  of  the  French  in  America  from  the  earliest  times 
and  of  the  conflicts  and  treaties  by  which  they  were  finally  dispossessed  of 
all  their  claims  in  the  western  continent. 

Optional. — The  examinee  may  substitute,  if  he  prefer,  the  word  Spanish 
for  French  in  question  2. 

3.  (a) Compare  New  England  and  Virginia  prior  to  the  war  of  1776  in 
respect  to  at  least  three  important  points. 

(b)  Compare  the  English,  French,  and  Spanish  systems  of  coloniza- 
tion in  the  New  World,  giving  reasons  why  the  former  was  destined  to  suc- 
ceed while  the  others  failed. 

4.  What  three  important  compromises  were  made  in  the  constitutional 
convention  of  1787  to  secure  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

5.  Give  a  brief  outline  of  the  history  of  slavery  in  America  after  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  the  Rebellion. 
By  what  congressional  legislation  was  the  question  affected? 
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6.  Explain  five  of  the  following:  Billion-dollar  Congress;  Reciprocity; 
Reconstruction;  Contraband  of  War;  Patroons;  Specie  Resumption;  West- 
ern Reserve;  Wild  Cat  State  Banks;  Ordinance  of  1787;  Wilmot  Proviso; 
Ku  Klux  Klan;  French  Spoliation  Claims. 

7.  For  what  were  five  of  the  following  men  famous  in  history:  Dr. 
Whitman,  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  Lafayette,  Eli  Whitney,  Ethan  Allen,  Brigham 
Young,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Tom  Paine,  General  Fre- 
mont. 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE. 

(Answer  any  ten.) 

1.  Define  anatomy,  physiology,  hygiene. 

2.  Describe  briefly  the  organs  of  speech. 

3.  How  are  the  bones  adapted  to  withstand  severe  strains? 

4.  Describe  the  middle  ear  and  give  some  suggestions  as  to  the  care  of 
the  ears. 

5.  Give  a  description  of  the  heart.  With  a  diagram  indicate  the  parts 
of  the  heart,  the  use  of  the  valves. 

6.  Why  and  how  ventilate  a  school  room? 

7.  What  is  dyspepia?    Most  frequent  cause? 

8.  What  are  involuntary  muscles?    Where  found?  Use? 

9.  What  are  the  chief  parts  of  the  brain?    Give  the  function  of  each. 

10.  What  is  the  action  of  alcohol  on  the  brain? 

11.  What  is  a  narcotic?    Giving  five  examples  of  narcotics. 

12.  What  is  a  disinfectant?    Mention  three. 


READING. 

(Answer  as  many  or  as  few  questions  as  you  choose.  This  paper  will  not 
be  graded  upon  the  number  of  questions  answered,  but  upon  the  paper  as  a 
whole.  If  you  choose,  all  your  time  may  be  devoted  to  one,  two  or  three  ques- 
tions. One  question,  clearly  and  fully  discussed,  may  show  a  clearer  insight 
into  the  subject  than  the  answer  of  all.) 

1.  What  historians  have  you  read?  What  essayists?  What  dramatic 
poets? 

2.  How  can  monotone  reading  be  prevented?    How  cured? 

3.  Tell  various  ways  in  which  to  use  "sight-reading." 

4.  What  is  the  importance  of  supplementary  reading?  Name  five  things 
which  you  consider  suitable  to  be  used  as  supplementary  reading  by  a  class 
in  the  Fourth  Reader. 

5.  What  do  you  think  of  concert  reading?  Give  reasons  for  your  state- 
ment. 

6.  What  is  the  importance  of  the  subject  of  reading?  How  does  it  com- 
pare with  geography;   arithmetic?  Why? 

7.  What  method  do  you  use  in  teaching  primary  reading?  Why  do  you 
prefer  it  to  other  methods? 

8.  Define  articulation.    How  would  you  teach  children  to  articulate  well? 

9.  What  is  the  test  of  a  good  reading  lesson?  What  is  the  measure  of  a. 
child's  fitness  to  read  a  given  book? 

10.  State  some  methods  of  securing  proper  expression.  Natural  tone. 
Audible  utterance. 

11.  What  constitutes  good  reading? 

12.  "Unwarned  by  any  sunset  light 
The  gray  day  darkened  into  night — 
A  night  made  hoary  with  the  swarm 
And  whirl-dance  of  the  blinding  storm, 
As  zigzag,  wavering  to  and  fro, 

Crossed  and  recrossed  the  winged  show." 
Give  the  name  of  the  selection  and  the  author  from  which  the  above  is: 
taken.    Ask  five  questions  which  would  bring  out  its  meaning. 
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SPELLING. 

(The  examiner  in  charge  is  requested  to  take  especial  pains  to  pronounce 
the  words  correctly.) 


1 

1. 

Grammar. 

11. 

Comparatively. 

2. 

Auxiliary. 

12. 

Singeing. 

3. 

Superintendent. 

13. 

Balance. 

4. 

Recommendation. 

14. 

Accurate. 

5. 

Pedagogy. 

15. 

Parallel. 

6. 

Psychology. 

16. 

Rude. 

7. 

Certificate. 

17. 

Full. 

8. 

Excellence. 

18. 

Fern. 

9. 

Bicycle. 

19. 

Orb. 

10. 

Application. 

20. 

Ink. 

The 

last  five  words  are  to  be  marked  diacritically  according  to  Webster'! 

Dictionary. 

ALGEBRA. 
(Answer  ten.) 

1.  Name  and  give  the  symbols  of  operation,  and  the  symbols  of  aggrega- 
tion. 

2.  Simplify  a— (2a — [3a — -{  4a — 5a — 1  y]  by  removing  parenthesis,  etc.,  and 
uniting  terms. 

5x— 4          1— 2x 
:>.    Given     2x  =7  —  .     Find  the  value  of  x. 

6  5 

4.  Divide  $351  among  three  persons  so  that  for  every  dime  the  first 
receives  the  second  shall  receive  25  cents  and  the  third  a  dollar. 

5.  Find  the  highest  common  divisor  of  16x2 — 25  and  20x* — 9x — 20. 

6.  Find  a  fraction  whose  value  is  4-7  and  whose  denominator  is  15  great- 
er than  its  numerator. 

7.  Multiply  (x%— y%)  by  (x^-f  y^). 

8.  The  length  of  a  rectangular  field  exceeds  the  width  by  1  yard,  and  the 
area  is  3  acres.    Determine  its  dimensions. 

9.  Given     j  1^+^=1681  (  Fmdxandy- 

16  4 

10.  Find  the  square  root  of     m2-f8m-{-12— —  +  — 

m  m- 

CIVICS. 

(Answer  any  ten.) 

1.  Discuss  the  Australian  ballot  system. 

2.  Distinguish  between  civil  and  criminal  actions. 

3.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  assessor? 

4.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  State  Board  of  Equalization? 

Name  three  different  bodies  or  officials  which  have  the  power  to  tax 
the  people  of  your  community,  and  state  for  what  purposes  each  may  levy 
taxes. 

6.  Outline  the  usual  mode  of  proceed  are  followed  in  creating  new  states 
of  the  Union. 

7.  Name  three  duties  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

8.  Name  two  sole  powers  which  the  House  of  Representatives  possesses 
and  three  sole  powers  exercised  by  the  U.  S.  Senate. 

9.  State  three  ways  in  which  a  bill  may  become  a  law  of  the  United 

States. 

10.  Is  it  possible  for  a  man  to  be  elected  President  of  the  United  States 
without  receiving  as  many  popular  votes  as  his  opponent?  Explain. 

11.  If  President  Roosevelt  should  die  or  be  removed  from  office,  who 
•  would  succeed  him? 
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Give  the  name  of  the  present  chief  justice  of  the  United  States. 
How  many  associate  justices  are  there? 

How  do  they  receive  their  positions,  and  how  long  do  they 
serve. 

Name  three  kinds  of  cases  over  which  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  jurisdiction. 

GENERAL  HISTORY. 

(Answer  any  ten.) 

1.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  Phoenicians;  name  and  locate  three  im- 
portant cities  founded  by  them;  and  state  what  they  contributed  to  commerce 
and  art. 

2.  What  were  the  results  of  the  battle  of  Marathon? 

3.  Write  an  account  of  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great.  State  also 
the  results  of  his  conquests  as  far  as  culture  and  civilization  are  concerned. 

4.  Give  the  causes,  chief  events,  and  results  of  the  First  Punic  War. 

5.  Write  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  Julius  Caesar. 

6.  Compare  the  contribution  of  the  Romans,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Jews 
to  the  civilization  of  the  world. 

7.  Describe  the  Feudal  system,  giving  the  origin,  and  causes  of  decay. 

8.  WThat  were  the  principal  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  and 
what  war  did  this  treaty  end? 

9.  Treat  of  the  causes  and  beneficial  results  of  the  French  Revolution. 

10.  What  was  the  Magna  Charta?    The  Bill  of  Rights? 

11.  Give  an  account  of  the  career  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

12.  Give  an  account  of  Peter  the  Great,  discussing  the  reforms  he  accom- 
plished. 

13.  Explain  the  meaning  of  any  three  of  the  following  terms:  Hegira; 
Troubadours;  Albigenses;  the  Hanseatic  League;  the  Acropolis. 

GEOMETRY. 

(Answer  any  ten.) 

1.  Define  theorem,  chord,  rhombus  and  complement. 

2.  How  many  degrees  are  there  in  an  angle  whose  supplement  is  equal 
to  three  times  its  complement?    (Give  work.) 

3.  If  one  angle  of  a  parallelogram  is  45°,  how  many  degrees  are  there 
in  each  of  the  other  angles?  (Explain.) 

4.  Prove  that  an  inscribed  angle  is  measured  by  one-half  of  its  inter- 
cepted arc. 

5.  Prove  that  the  side  of  a  regular  inscribed  hexagon  is  equal  to  the 
radius  of  the  circle. 

6.  Prove  that  the  perpendiculars  drawn  from  the  vertices  of  the  equal 
angles  of  an  isosceles  triangle  are  equal. 

7.  If  a  side  of  a  triangle  be  produced,  the  exterior  angle  equals  what? 
Why? 

8.  How  find  the  mean  proportional  between  the  side  and  the  diagonal  of 
a  square. 

9.  What  is  the  area  of  a  rectangle  whose  perimeter  is  100  and  whose 
length  is  four  times  its  width?    (Give  work.) 

10.  Find  the  circumference  of  a  circle  whose  area  is  100. 

11.  If  the  opposite  sides  of  a  quadrilateral  are  equal,  prove  the  figure  a 
parallelogram. 

12.  How  find  the  area  of  a  trapezoid?  Prove. 

PHYSICS. 

(Answer  any  eight.) 

1.  How  much  weight  will  a  cubic  foot  of  stone  lose  in  water?  Why? 

2.  State  the  general  law  of  the  machine. 

3.  At  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington  water  boils  at  a  temperature  of 
94°  C;  at  the  summit  of  Mount  Blanc  at  86°  C.    Explain  the  difference. 


12.  (a) 
(&) 
(c) 

(d) 
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4.  What  are  the  three  characteristics  of  a  musical  sound?    Define  each, 

5.  What  is  the  horse-power  of  an  engine  that  can  raise  1,000  pounds  2,37(> 
feet  in  3  minutes. 

6.  What  and  where  is  the  magnetic  North  pole  of  the  earth?    In  what, 
direction  does  the  compass  needle  point  in  Minnesota?  Why? 

7.  Define  an  induced  current  of  electricity  and  describe  the  construc- 
tion of  some  piece  of  apparatus  in  which  an  induced  current  is  generated. 

8.  Make  a  diagram  showing  an  electric  door-bell  system  with  one  battery 
and  one  bell. 

9.  Give  and  explain  the  arrangement  of  colors  in  the  primary  and  sec- 
ondary rainbows. 

10.  When  a  star  is  near  the  horizon,  does  it  seem  higher  or  lower  than 
its  true  place?    With  a  figure  explain  why. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

(Answer  any  eight.) 
(Brief  but  exact  answers  should  be  made  to  all  questions.    When  but  one 
example,  process,  theory  or  cause  is  asked  for,  do  not  state  more  than  one,.  * 
as  no  credits  will  be  allowed  for  gratuitous  information.) 

1.  Make  a  graphic  chart  representing  the  main  facts  in  regard  to  an 
artesian  well. 

2.  State  why  the  outside  of  a  glass  of  cold  water  becomes  moist  on  a 
warm  day. 

3.  Define  a  fossil  and  cite  one  example  from  the  organic  and  the  inor- 
ganic world. 

4.  State  one  process  which  produces  rainfall. 

5.  Give  one  theory  of  the  origin  of  volcanoes. 

6.  Explain  the  origin  of  peat  bogs. 

7.  Define  a  delta  and  give  three  notable  examples  of  the  same. 

8.  What  is  silt? 

9.  Give  the  main  cause  of  earthquakes. 

DRAWING. 

(Answer  any  five.) 

1.  Define  the  following: 

(a)  Drawing;   (ft)  Working  Drawings;    (c)  Representation;  (cZ) 
Object  Drawing;  (e)  Ellipse. 

2.  State  three  educational  advantages  in  the  study  of  Drawing. 

3.  State  the  position  of  a  circle  when  seen  as  an  ellipse,  a  vertical,  hori- 
zontal, and  oblique  line.    Illustrate  each  position  by  a  drawing. 

4.  Upon  what  geometrical  form  is  the  drawing  of  each  of  the  following 
based?  Illustrate  each:  Pumpkin,  pear,  cup,  plate,  parasol,  carrot,  lamp- 
chimney. 

5.  How  much  attention  should  be  given  to  holding  the  pencil,  and  posi- 
tion of  the  pupils  in  drawing?    Give  your  reasons. 

6.  Imagine  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary  to  lie  on  a  table  directly 
in  front  of  you  with  the  back  toward  you.  Make  a  drawing  of  its  appearance 
to  you. 

7.  State  what  is  meant  by  the  following  and  illustrate  each  by  a  draw- 
ing: 

(a)  The  level  of  the  eye;    (b)  Sketch  lines;    (c)  Lining  in. 

8.  Draw  a  barrel  viewed  a3  follows: 

(a)  The  top  on  the  level  of  the  eye;  (b)  The  top  above  and  the 
bottom  below  the  level  of  the  eye;  (c)  The  bottom  on  the 
level  of  the  eye. 

9.  Give  five  laws  governing  perspective. 

10.  Draw  free-hand,  in  light  and  shade,  a  group  consisting  of  a  cylinder, 
a  sphere,  and  a  cube. 

11.  Draw  from  memory  a  flower-pot  containing  a  palm. 

12.  Make  a  sketch  of  a  view  seen  through  a  window,  showing  a  bain 
with  a  (arge  open  door  in  front,  in  which  stands  a  boy  throwing  corn  from  a 
basket  whloh  he  has  in  his  left  hand,  to  some  chickens  in  front  of  the  barn. 
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MUSIC. 


1.  Write  a  whole,  half,  quarter  and  eighth  note. 

2.  What  is  the  letter  name  of  the  first  line  in  the  treble  staff,  second  line, 
-second  space,  fourth  line,  first  line  below? 

3.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  time  signature  2-4? 

4.  Write  the  scale  of  G  major. 

5.  Locate  Do  on  staff  using  the  proper  key  signature,  in  the  following 
toys:  D,  F  and  C. 

6.  What  use  would  you  make  of  written  work? 

7.  When  key  signature  is  four  sharps,  what  pitch  would  you  give  for 
Do?  If  your  pitch  pipe  only  sounded  C  how  would  you  find  the  key  note  for 
four  sharps? 

8.  A  measure  in  2-4  time  contains  a  dotted  quarter  note,  what  one  not® 
is  needed  to  complete  the  measure? 


BULLETIN  No.  i. 


Consolidation  of  Rural  Schools  and  Transportation  of 
Pupils  at  Public  Expense. 


The  most  pressing  educational  problem  of  to-day  in  this  country  and  in 
this  state,  is  the  problem  of  the  rural  school,  especially  the  small  school.  The 
general  upward  trend  of  our  university  and  normal  school  work,  the  public 
secondary  schools  in  our  cities  articulating  therewith,  and  the  elementary 
work  in  our  cities  and  towns  in  turn  articulating  with  our  secondary  schools, 
is  becoming  definitely  fixed  and  established.  Great  progress  has  been  made 
in  university,  normal  school  and  city  school  work  during  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  while  progress  has  been  made  in  building  country  school- 
houses,  furnishing  libraries,  text-books,  suitable  apparatus  and  better  trained 
teachers,  rural  school  advancement  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  wonderful 
progress  in  these  other  institutions  of  learning.  This  is  no  reflection  upon 
the  character  or  public  spirit  of  our  rural  population,  but  largely  the  result 
of  conditions  prevailing  since  our  first  settlers  began  the  work  of  redeeming 
a  wilderness  to  the  cause  of  enlightenment  and  civilization.  It  is  due  to  the 
abandonment  of  our  farms  for  city  life  and  to  conditions  inherent  in  the  iso- 
lated one-room  schoolhouse  itself,  where  organization  and  gradation  is  almost 
impossible,  where  nepotism  and  personal  favoritism  occasionally  prevent 
efficient  and  continued  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  where  the  environ- 
ment does  not  broaden  the  intellectual  horizon  of  the  pupil  by  active  rivalry 
and  keen  intellectual  competition  with  others  in  his  class. 

It  is  a  great  problem,  because  it  lies  at  the  heart  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem, affecting  it  at  its  very  center,  and  is  certain  to  affect  the  character  of  our 
citizenship,  as  it  is  correctly  or  incorrectly  solved.  No  prejudice  of  custom 
and  tradition,  no  near-sighted  policy  of  selfishness  on  the  part  of  individual 
neighborhoods  or  communities  should  prevent  the  undoing  of  present  unfavor- 
able conditions  and  the  establishing  of  a  new  and  better  order,  under  which 
it  will  be  easier  to  grow  and  develop  a  progressive  character  of  citizenship. 
How  can  time  and  effort  be  economized,  and  the  most  profitable  results  at- 
tained by  system,  organization,  consolidation,  efficient  superintendence  and 
specialized  work  of  employes?  This  question,  characterizing  our  time,  is  ever 
confronting  the  business  interests  of  the  country,  and  has  been  successfully 
solved  by  many  a  business  corporation. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  other  single  educational  question  of  organization 
and  administration  has  been  given  equal  consideration  with  centralization  of 
rural  schools,  during  the  past  five  years.  Stated  simply,  the  question  is 
whether  or  not  it  would  be  better  to  unite  small,  single-room,  isolated  country 
schools,  into  graded  schools  and  to  carry  the  children  to  and  from  the  latter 
at  public  expense.  It  is  conceded  by  state  and  county  superintendents  and 
other  administrative  school  officers  everywhere  that  the  most  rational  solution 
of  the  country  school  problem  lies  in  thus  combining  these  small  isolated 
school  units  into  larger  ones,  and  transporting  the  children. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  MOVEMENT  IN  OTHER  STATES. 

In  response  to  inquiries,  and  by  examination  of  state  superintendents' 
reports,  I  find  twenty-six  state  superintendents  are  in  favor  of  transportation 
of  pupils,  and  not  one  expresses  himself  as  opposed  to  the  plan  where  normal 
conditions  prevail.    From  some  I  have  no  expression  of  opinion. 

Turning  to  the  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
1894-95.  we  learn  that  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont  and  Con- 
necticut had  made  definite  legal  provision  regarding  the  transportation  of 
children  to  school.  By  1896,  New  York,  Maine,  New  Jersey  and  Nebraska 
were  added  to  the  list,  while  Ohio  had  a  few  consolidated  districts  transport- 
ing under  a  special  act.  In  the  year  1900  State  Superintendent  L.  D.  Harvey 
of  Wisconsin  issued  a  bulletin  showing  that  the  following  eighteen  states  have 
laws  allowing  transportation  of  pupils  at  public  expense,  although  at  that 
time  only  thirteen  were  availing  themselves  of  the  privilege:  Connecticut, 
Nebraska,  Rhode  Island,  Kansas,  North  Dakota,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania, 
Iowa,  New  York,  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  Indiana,  New  Jersey,  Vermont,  Florida, 
New  Hampshire,  South  Dakota,  Maine.  To  this  list  must  now  be  added  Wash- 
ington and  Minnesota,  while  in  Michigan  and  some  other  states  pupils  are 
being  transported,  either  under  implied  powers  without  legislation  directly 
authorizing  it,  or  by  sufferance. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  Illinois,  Missouri  and  Virginia  authorize  by  law 
and  have  township  high  schools.  Tennessee  has  consolidated  schools,  and 
California  authorizes  and  has  what  are  known  as  union  high  schools  in  the 
country. 

As  most  states  report  only  biennially,  and  others  do  not  collect  statistics 
in  regard  to  transportation,  it  is  impossible  to  present  complete  comparative 
statistics  from  all  states,  but  the  following  probably  illustrates  the  general 
tendency  in  favor  of  the  movement: 

In  1899-1900,  New  Jersey  expended  nothing  for  transportation;  in  1900- 
1901  she  expended  $4,420.62.  Ohio  reports  thirty-three  districts  transporting 
last  year.  The  amount  expended  for  transportation  in  Massachusetts  in- 
creased from  $3,648  in  1890-91  to  $75,803  in  1894-95,  and  to  $141,754  in  1899- 
1900.  In  1893  free  transportation  of  pupils  was  authorized  in  Connecticut. 
In  1900-01  the  number  of  schools  closed  was  eighty-four;  pupils  transported 
849;  cost  about  $9,817.  In  Vermont  free  transportation  is  growing  in  favor, 
as  attested  by  the  fact  that  the  state  expended,  for  this  purpose  $11,118  in 
1893-94  and  $26,492  in  1899-1900.  During  the  latter  year  736  schools  were 
closed  and  2,909  pupils  transported. 

New  York  has  a  system  of  contracts  whereby  one  district  may  contract 
with  another  for  the  education  of  its  pupils  and  still  draw  the  district  quota 
of  public  money.  Connected  therewith  is  a  provision  of  law  permitting  the 
district  contracting  to  transport  its  pupils  to  the  district  contracted  with. 
The  first  contract1  law  was  passed  in  1896.  During  the  next  year,  twenty- 
seven  districts  took  advantage  of  the  law  and  contracted  with  adjoining  dis- 
tricts. The  number  taking  advantage  of  the  contract  system  has  increased 
from  that  time  until  last  year,  when  three  hundred  contracts  were  filed. 

Transportation  was  first  tried  in  Iowa  in  1896  in  two  districts.  Last 
year  pupils  were  transported  in  about  fifty  districts. 

In  Indiana  transportation  was  first  undertaken  ten  years  ago;  last  year 
2,339  pupils  were  transported,  over  164  routes,  in  50  different  counties. 

From  South  Dakota,  Superintendent  Collins  reports  that  perhaps  in  one- 
fifth  of  the  districts  transportation  is  paid.  Since  reports  were  issued  trans- 
portation has  been  adopted  in  half  a  dozen  Mississippi  Valley  states. 

Progress  has  been  made  in  providing  township  high  schools  in  a  num- 
ber of  states,  and  where  the  township  is  not  a  suitable  school  unit,  such  units 
as  seemed  feasible  have  been  carved  out  into  high  school  districts.  Ten  states 
report  township  high  schools,  or  their  equivalents,  to  the  number  of  1,319. 
Indiana  leading  with  491.  Statistics  from  six  of  these  show  an  enrollment 
in  this  class  of  schools  of  39,404.  The  first  township  high  school  is  reported 
from  Illinois,  in  1867,  showing  that  township  high  schools  have  grown  in 
favor  very  rapidly. 
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Regarding  the  wisdom  of  the  plan,  there  is  no  division  of  opinion  among 
the  men  who  have  studied  the  question.  The  Hon  W.  T.  Harris,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  says,  after  years  of  observation:  "It  has 
been  frequently  demonstrated,  and  is  now  generally  conceded,  that  it  would 
be  better,  both  on  economical  and  pedagogical  grounds,  to  unite  the  many 
small  and  weak  schools  of  a  township,  dispersed  over  a  large  extent  of  terri- 
tory, into  a  few  strong,  well-equipped,  well-conducted  graded  schools,  located 
at  convenient  points." 

Supt.  Charles  R.  Skinner  of  New  York  says:  "Some  unit  larger  than  the 
present  system  is  the  only  solution  of  the  difficulty,  and  until  the  state  has 
adopted  such  a  system,  its  rural  schools  will  continue  to  decline  in  efficiency." 

To  quote  from  Secretary  Hill  of  the  Massachusetts  School  Board:  "The 
money  saved  by  consolidation  pays  largely,  if  not  fully,  for  the  transportation, 
the  better  school  room,  the  better  equipment,  the  better  salaries,  the  greater 
efficiency." 

Frank  Nelson,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  Kansas,  writes: 
"The  consolidation  of  schools  and  the  transportation  of  pupils  to  and  from 
school  is  one  of  the  really  important  movements  of  the  times.  Here  in  Kan- 
sas we  are  working  along  this  line  with  much  success.  The  people  are  warm 
supporters  of  the  consolidation  of  schools  because  they  realize  that  it  gives 
them  better  schools,  better  courses  of  study,  better  teachers,  longer  terms,  and 
a  deeper  interest  in  the  work.  Under  this  plan  of  school  administration,  par- 
ents are  able  to  give  their  children  a  good  education  at  home,  at  a  very  mod- 
erate cost.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  bring  the  largest  and  best  educa- 
tional advantages  within  easy  reach  of  the  people.  This  is  done  by  building 
up  strong  graded  schools  in  the  community.  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  con- 
solidation of  schools  and  the  transportation  of  pupils.  This  movement  is 
destined  to  revolutionize  our  entire  school  system,  and  to  bring  greater  bless- 
ings to  all  the  people." 

L.  D.  Harvey,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Wisconsin, 
thus  expresses  himself: 

"I  believe  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  movements  in  recent  years 
for  the  betterment  of  school  conditions  in  certain  communities.  The  small 
country  school  with  the  almost  invariable  accompaniment  of  poorly  prepared 
teachers  has  little  or  no  value.  It  is  expensive,  when  the  number  of  persons 
in  attendance  is  taken  into  consideration.  The  consolidation  of  districts 
results  in  better  organization  of  the  school,  in  stronger  teaching  force,  and 
in  taking  pupils  out  of  the  isolation  which  necessarily  accompanies  the  small 
school. 

"One  of  the  most  important  things  in  the  education  of  the  child  is  that  he 
shall  come  in  contact  with  a  goodly  number  of  children  of  his  own  age. 
Without  this  contact  he  is  missing  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of  an 
education.  Experience  has  shown  that  consolidation  may  be  effected  and 
pupils  transported  without  an  increase  in  the  expenses  for  school  purposes  in 
the  district  covered. 

"The  people  in  our  state  are  very  much  interested  in  this  matter  and  in 
many  localities  are  taking  steps  to  effect  consolidation  and  provide  for  trans- 
portation of  pupils."     '  ' 

If  space  permitted,  we  might  multiply  opinions  indefinitely  from  the 
strongest  educators  in  the  Union,  commending  this  plan. 

State  Superintendent  Barrett  of  Iowa,  in  a  very  exhaustive,  valuable  and 
interesting  bulletin,  summarizes  the  result  in  that  state  as  follows: 

"Where  the  system  has  been  tried  and  the  results  reported,  it  produced 
good  effects  in  twenty-seven  counties,  while  in  five  it  was  doubtful.  The 
patrons  in  twenty  counties  are  reported  to  be  well  satisfied  while  in  eight 
counties  there  was  some  dissatisfaction,  owing  generally  to  bad  roads.  These 
statistics  do  not  include  any  estimates  or  doubtful  reports.  All  reports  not 
distinctly  favorable  have  been  classified  as  doubtful,  divided,  or  opposed  to 
it." 

In  this  bulletin,  Superintendent  Barrett  explains  as  follows  the  actual 
workings  of 
18 
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THE  PLAN  AT  BUFFALO  CENTER,  IOWA. 

STATEMENT  OF  FACT. 

Prior  to  Oct.  1,  1897,  the  laws  of  Iowa  provided  that  whenever  the  board 
of  directors  of  any  existing  district  township  should  deem  the  same  advisable, 
and  also  whenever  requested  to  do  so  by  a  petition  signed  by  one-third  of  the 
voters  of  the  district  township,  it  should  submit  to  the  voters  of  the  township 


SCALE  73  INCH  TO  Thf. 


BUFFALO  CENTER  DISTRICT,  IN  NORTHERN  IOWA.    A  CONSOLIDATED 
SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

at  a  regular  or  special  election  the  question  of  consolidation.  If  a  majority 
of  the  votes  cast  were  in  favor  of  a  consolidated  organization,  the  district 
township,  composed  of  subdistricts,  became  an  independent  district. 

Acting  under  this  statute  the  people  of  Buffalo  Center  township,  in  Win- 
nebago county,  in  1895  formed  an  independent  district,  embracing  the  entire 
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civil  township,  six  miles  square,  and  voted  bonds  running  for  a  period  of  ten 
years  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  an  eight-room  building. 

The  board,  which  consists  of  live  members,  is  chosen  on  the  second  Mon- 
day in  March  by  the  qualified  electors,  and  is  governed  by  the  same  provisions 
of  law  which  apply  to  independent  districts. 

At  the  time  the  township  became  independent  it  was  not  proposed  to  close 
the  rural  schools  and  transport  the  children.  This  was  an  after  consideration, 
and  arose  from  the  demand  upon  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  rural  districts 
for  better  school  facilities.  On  August  23,  1897,  the  residents  of  what  was 
formerly  known  as  Subdistrict  No.  3,  requested  the  board  to  furnish  trans- 
portation for  their  children  to  a  central  school.  The  request  was  granted, 
and  the  outlying  school  closed.  On  August  30th,  of  the  same  year,  the  board 
arranged  for  the  transportation  of  children  in  Districts  No.  2  and  No.  4.  On 
Aug.  17,  1898,  the  board,  upon  petition,  arranged  for  the  transportation  of 
children  from  another  ward.  In  April,  1899,  the  board,  having  noted  the  suc- 
cess with  which  their  efforts  had  been  attended,  ordered  all  of  the  rural 
schools  in  the  district  closed,  except  those  in  the  extreme  northeastern  and 
southeastern  parts  of  the  township. 

By  reference  to  the  accompanying  plat  it  wil  be  observed  that  the  central 
school  is  located  only  one  mile  from  the  western  boundary  line  of  the  dis- 
trict, thus  making  it  extremely  difficult  on  account  of  the  distance  to  trans- 
port the  children  from  these  two  remote  portions  of  the  township.  The  two 
rural  schools  maintained  by  the  board  are  considered  superior  in  many  ways 
to  the  ordinary  school,  since  they  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  principal 
of  the  central  school,  and  are  maintained  for  the  same  length  of  time  each 
year  as  the  central  school. 

Contracts  for  the  year  1900-1901  provide  for  the  transportation  of  ninety- 
eight  children.  Six  routes  are  laid  out  and  one  team  is  provided  for  each. 
For  convenience  the  routes  are  numbered  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  and  6,  beginning  with 
the  one  running  north  from  the  central  school.    (See  plat.) 

The  greatest  distance  the  children  most  remote  from  the  central  school 
on  the  different  routes  are  conveyed  as  follows:  Route  1,  three  and  one- 
fourth  miles;  Route  2,  four  and  one-half  miles;  Route  3,  five  and  one-half 
miles;  Route  4,  five  and  three-fourths  miles;  Route  5,  five  and  one-half 
miles;  Route  6,  six  and  one-fourth  miles.  The  average  distance  the  children 
are  conveyed  on  the  longest  route  is  about  four  miles. 

What  can  be  said  of  the  roads?  Comparatively  speaking,  Winnebago  is 
one  of  the  newer  counties,  and  roads  have  not  been  so  thoroughly  graded 
and  drained  as  in  old-settled  sections;  consequently,  the  roads  are  not  so 
good  as  in  many  parts  of  the  state. 

What  length  of  time  is  required  to  convey  children  to  and  from  the  cen- 
tral school?  The  time  required  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  roads. 
When  very  muddy,  as  was  the  case  when  the  writer  visited  the  district  in 
1900,  the  drivers  began  collecting  the  children  from  7:15  A.  M.  to  8:15  A.  M., 
according  to  the  length  of  the  route,  and  returned  them  to  their  homes  from 
4:45  P.  M.,  to  5:45  P.  M. 

The  compensation  paid  drivers  is  $30  per  month,  except  on  Route  1, 
where  only  $25  are  paid.  For  this  amount  they  are  required  to  furnish  their 
own  properly  covered,  strong,  safe,  suitable  vehicles,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  board,  with  comfortable  seats,  and  a  safe,  strong,  quiet  team,  with 
proper  harness,  with  which  to  convey  and  collect  safely  and  comfortably  all 
of  the  pupils  of  school  age  on  the  route,  and  to  furnish  warm,  comfortable 
blankets  or  robes  sufficient  for  the  best  protection  and  comfort  for  each  and 
all  of  the  pupils  to  and  from  the  public  school  building  and  their  respective 
homes.  They  agree  to  collect  all  of  the  pupils  on  the  route  by  driving  to 
each  and  all  of  the  homes  where  pupils  reside  each  morning  that  school  is  in 
session  in  time  to  convey  the  pupils  to  school,  so  as  to  arrive  at  the  school 
building  not  earlier  than  8:40  A.  M.  nor  later  than  8:45  A.  M.,  and  return  the 
pupils  to  their  homes,  leaving  the  building  at  4:00  P.  M.,  or  later,  as  the 
board  may  determine. 

They  are  required  to  personally  drive  and  manage  the  team,  and  to 
refrain  from  the  use  of  any  profane  or  vulgar  language  within  the  hearing  or 
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presence  of  the  pupils;  nor  may  they  use  tobacco  in  any  form  during  the 
time  they  are  conveying  children  to  and  from  school.  They  are  not  permitted 
to  drive  faster  than  a  trot,  nor  race  with  any  team,  and  are  required  to 
keep  order  and  report  improper  conduct  on  the  part  of  pupils,  to  the  princi- 
pal or  president  of  the  board. 

It  is  further  provided  between  the  driver  and  the  board  that  one-half  of 
the  previous  month's  wages  shall  be  retained  to  insure  the  faithful  perform- 
ance of  the  contract. 

In  1894  the  district  township  was  composed  of  six  subdistricts,  and  re- 
quired six  buildings,  six  teachers,  six  sets  of  apparatus — in  fact  all  of  the 
equipment  necessary  for  one  district  was  required  by  each  of  the  others. 

The  secretary's  report  of  that  township  for  the  year  ending  September, 
1894,  shows  that  during  the  year  the  schools  were  in  session  six  months  and 
the  average  daily  attendance  for  the  entire  district  township  was  ninety. 

For  the  year  ending  September.  1900,  eight  teachers  were  employed  for 
nine  months,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  was  290.  Estimating  the 
average  cost  of  tuition  per  month  per  pupil  upon  the  total  expenditures  for 
school  purposes,  we  find  it  to  have  been  $5.03  in  1894,  under  the  plan  of  sep- 
arate schools,  while  in  1900  it  was  $2.31. 

The  tax  levy  of  the  district  for  the  year  1900  was  9.6  mills  for  the  teachers' 
fund  and  6.7  mills  for  the  contingent  fund.  Out  of  the  latter  fund  all 
expenses  of  transportation  were  paid.  This  is  considered  a  reasonable  levy, 
and  will,  we  think,  compare  favorably  with  other  districts. 

By  the  census  of  1900,  Buffalo  Center  village  alone  has  a  population  of 
875,  and  would  doubtless  require  the  same  number  of  teachers  as  other  towns 
of  the  same  size. 

It  has  increased  the  punctuality  and  attendance  from  83  per  cent  to  94 
per  cent  and  tends  to  hold  the  larger  boys  in  school.  It  has  the  advantage 
of  present  plans  because  the  child  is  under  close  supervision  from  the  time 
he  starts  from  home  until  he  returns.  The  plan  is  much  cheaper  than  the 
old,  inasmuch  as  it  saves  the  district  constructing  new  school  houses,  and 
sustaining  the  incidental  expenses  thereto.  In  conclusion,  I  again  repeat 
that  the  plan  is  an  unqualified  success. 

Pupils  were  transported  in  Minnesota  last  year  in  9  counties,  covering 
11  districts.   The  results  are  reported  to  prove  generally  satisfactory. 

For  a  number  of  years  Minnesota  has  felt  the  need  of  consolidation.  In 
1886  a  bill  providing  a  township  system  was  under  consideration  by  the  legis- 
lature. State  Superintendents  Kiehle,  Pendergast  and  Lewis  have  all  ap- 
preciated this  need.  In  his  biennial  reports  of  1894  and  1896  Superintendent 
Pendergast  discusses  the  question  comprehensively,  setting  forth  the  advan- 
tages of  combining  districts  and  ceasing  to  make  new  ones.  In  1897  the  leg- 
islature passed  a  law  whereby  the  electors  of  any  organized  township  in  this 
state  may  at  any  general  or  special  election  held  therein,  organize  a  township 
graded  school;  but  the  state  of  Minnesota  with  its  numerous  lakes,  rivers 
and  other  natural  barriers  is  not  well  adapted  topographically  to  the  town- 
ship system.  Moreover,  our  present  district  system,  with  its  overburdened 
democracy  of  government,  has  educated  the  people  away  from  township 
government  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Township  lines  and  school  district 
lines  are  seldom  coincident,  and  as  the  township  is  hardly  a  unit  of  govern- 
ment in  this  state  for  any  purpose  whatsoever  except  to  lay  out  and  occasion- 
ally repair  a  highway,  it  becomes  manifestly  unnatural  to  employ  the  town- 
ship as  a  unit  of  school  administration;  wherefore  under  this  law  but  very 
few  townsnip  graded  schools  have  been  established. 

The  last  legislature,  however,  gave  the  state  the  following  law  providing 
for  consolidation  of  two  or  more  adjoining  districts  and  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  children  at  public  expense: 
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CONSOLIDATION  OF  DISTRICTS— TRANSPORTATION  OF  PUPILS. 


§  1.   Adjoining   Districts   May  Consoli- 
date. 

§  2.   Majority  of  Resident  Freeholders 

Must  Petition. 
§  3.   Judges  of  Election. 
§  4.   Ballot  and  Result. 


§  5.  Auditor  to  Assign  Number  to  New 
District. 

§  0.   Board  of  Education  to  be  Elected. 

§  7.  Laws  of  Independent  School  Dis- 
tricts Govern  Transportation  of 
Pupils. 

§  8.   Rights  of  Districts. 


§  1  (1901,  c.  262.  §  1).  ADJOINING  DISTRICTS  MAY  CONSOLIDATE.— 
Any  two  or  more  adjoining  school  districts,  now  or  hereafter  organized,  may- 
be organized  and  established  as  an  independent  school  district  in  the  man- 
ner and  with  the  powers  hereinafter  described,  provided,  however,  that  the 
limitations  as  to  territory  now  provided  by  law  for  independent  districts 
shall  not  apply  to  districts  organized  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

§  2  (Id..  §  2).  MAJORITY  OF  RESIDENT  FREEHOLDERS  MUST  PE- 
TITION.— Whenever  a  petition  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  resident  free- 
holders of  each  of  the  districts  which  are  proposed  to  be  organized  as  one 
independent  district  (which  fact  shall  on  said  petition  be  certified  to  by  the 
clerks  of  the  several  districts)  is  presented  to  the  superintendent  of  schools 
of  the  county  wherein  such  proposed  independent  district  lies  in  the  whole 
or  in  major  part,  he  shall  cause  written  or  printed  notices  to  be  posted  in 
three  (3)  of  the  most  public  places  in  each  of  said  districts,  requesting  the 
qualified  electors  thereof  to  assemble  at  some  specified  place  in  each  district 
for  the  purpose  of  voting  by  ballot  for  or  against  the  organization  of  such 
independent  district.  These  meetings  shall  be  held  at  the  same  time  in  all 
the  districts  included  in  said  petition  and  the  notices  thereof  shall  be  posted 
at  least  ten  (10)  days  prior  to  the  date  of  such  meetings. 

§  3  (Id.,  §  3).  JUDGES  OF  ELECTION— The  electors  of  each  district 
assembled  pursuant  to  said  notices  shall  at  their  several  meetings  proceed  to 
elect  from  their  own  number  a  chairman,  assistant  chairman  and  clerk  who 
shall  be  judges  of  election. 

§  4  (Id.,  §  3).  BALLOT  AND  RESULT.— The  electors  in  favor  of  the 
organization  of  such  independent  district  shall  write  or  have  written  or 
printed  upon  their  ballots  the  words  "Independent  district — Yes;"  and  those 
opposed  thereto,  "Independent  district — No."  The  chairman  and  clerk  of 
each  meeting  shall  within  ten  (10)  days  thereafter  certify  the  result  of  such 
vote  to  the  superintendent  of  schools  above  specified. 

§  5  (Id.,  §  4).  AUDITOR  TO  ASSIGN  NUMBER  TO  NEW  DISTRICT.— 
If  it  shall  appear  from  these  several  reports  that  of  the  electors  present  and 
voting  a  majority  in  each  district  voted  in  favor  of  the  organization  of  such 
independent  district,  said  superintendent  shall,  within  ten  (10)  days  there- 
after, certify  to  the  county  auditor  or  auditors  of  the  county  or  counties 
wherein  such  districts  lie  that  they  have  been  organized  into  one  independ- 
ent district,  which  fact  shall  be  immediately  entered  upon  the  records  of  said 
auditor  or  auditors.  The  auditor  of  the  county  wherein  the  approxi- 
mate center  of  such  independent  district  lies  shall  assign  a  number  to  said 
district. 

§  6  (Id.,  *§  5).  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  TO  BE  ELECTED.— The  su 
perintendent  of  schools  above  specified  shall  within  thirty  (30)  days  after 
the  first  meetings  cause  written  or  printed  notices  to  be  posted  in  five  (5) 
of  the  most  public  places  of  the  newly  organized  independent  district  re- 
questing the  electors  thereof  to  assemble  at  some  specified  time  and  place 
for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  board  of  education  and  transacting  such  other 
business  as  may  properly  come  before  the  meeting,  which  notices  shall  be 
posted  at  least  ten  (10)  days  prior  to  the  date  of  such  meeting.  The  officers 
of  the  several  districts  shall  continue  to  exercise  their  respective  duties  un- 
til the  organization  of  the  independent  school  has  been  completed  by  the 
election  of  a  board  of  education  as  provided  by  law. 

%  7  (Id.,  §  6).  LAWS  OF  INDEPENDENT  DISTRICTS  GOVERN.— Dis- 
tricts organized  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  governed  by  the 
laws  relating  to  independent  school  districts  when  not  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 
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The  board  of  education  of  any  district  organized  as  herein  provided  shall 
have  power  to  provide  for  the  transportation  of  children  to  and  from  school 
at  public  expense,  subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  they  may  adopt; 
prodded,  Jiowever,  that  every  person  employed  for  this  purpose  shall  be  re- 
quired to  give  a  reasonable  bond  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties  as 
prescribed  by  said  board  of  education. 

§  8  (Id.,  §  7).  RIGHTS  OP  DISTRICTS.— Independent  districts  organized 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  succeed  to  all  the  rights  and  be  subject 
to  all  the  liabilities  of  the  several  consolidated  districts;  and  said  independ- 
ent districts  may,  by  complying  with  the  provisions  herein  prescribed,  re- 
ceive special  state  aid  as  provided  in  chapter  three  hundred  and  fifty-two 
(352)  of  the  General  Laws  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
(1899). 

Briefly  stated,  a  number  of  adjoining  districts,  upon  petition  of  a  majority 
of  the  freeholders  therein,  may  organize  into  one  and  provide  for  the  trans- 
portation of  pupils.  When  such  organization  is  effected,  the  district  is  gov- 
erned by  the  laws  relating  to  independent  school  districts,  enabling  such 
district,  if  conditions  warrant  it,  to  provide  a  high  school,  entitled  to  $1,000 
special  aid;  or  a  state  graded  school  entitled  to  $400  special  aid;  or  a  semi- 
graded  school  entitled  to  $200  special  aid;  or  a  district  school  entitled  to 
$100  special  aid. 

Under  prevailing  conditions  this  in  many  places  will  enable  a  number 
of  smaller  districts  to  unite  into  larger  ones,  secure  the  special  state  aid  and 
provide  much  better  school  facilities  without  added  cost,  or  even  at  less  than 
the  aggregate  cost  of  these  small  districts. 

Or,  if  preferable,  township  graded  schools  may  be  organized  under  the 
following  law: 

TOWNSHIP  GRADED  SCHOOLS. 


§  1. 

Petition. 

§  9. 

Duties  of  Treasurer. 

§2. 

Board  of  Trustees. 

§  10. 

Special  Meetings  of  Board. 

§  3. 

Election  of  Officers. 

§  11. 

Erection  of  School  Houses. 

§4. 

Meeting  of  Board. 

§  12. 

Tax  Levy. 

§5. 

County  Superintendent. 

§  13. 

Duties  of  the  Board. 

5  6. 

Board  of  Education. 

§  14. 

Government. 

§7. 

Duties  of  Clerk. 

§  15. 

Dissolution. 

§  8. 

Records  to  be  Prima  Facie  Evi- 

dence. 


§  1  (1897,  c.  205).  PETITION.— The  electors  of  any  organized  township 
in  this  state  may  at  any  generai  or  special  town  meeting  held  therein,  or- 
ganize a  township  graded  school  in  the  manner  provided  in  this  act. 

Whenever  the  town  clerk  of  any  such  township  is  presented,  not  less 
than  thirty  days  before  the  annual  town  meeting,  with  a  petition  signed  by 
not  less  than 'ten  legal  voters  and  freeholders  residing  in  such  township  re- 
questing that  the  proposition  of  organizing  a  graded  school  be  submitted  to 
the  electors  of  such  township,  it  shall  be  his  duty  in  giving  notice  of  the  an- 
nual town  meeting  to  insert  therein  that  such  proposition  will^be  submitted 
to  and  voted  upon  by  the  electors  of  such  township  at  such  meeting.  He 
shall  also  state  in  such  notice  that  the  question  of  raising  money  for  the 
support  of  said  school  and  the  election  of  a  board  of  five  (5)  trustees  will 
also  be  submitted  to  the  electors  at  such  town  meeting.  If  such  application 
is  made  to  the  town  clerk  thirty  (30)  days  after  any  regular  town  meeting, 
it  shall  be  his  duty  to  give  notice  of  a  special  town  meeting  to  be  held  for  the 
purpose  hereinbefore  provided,  which  said  notices  shall  be  of  the  same  num- 
ber and  posted  in  the  same  manner  as  now  provided  by  law  for  calling  special 
town  meetings. 

§  2.  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES— It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  moderator  of 
town  meeting  at  which  such  propositions  will  be  submitted  to  submit  the 
samp  to  the  electors  present  at  such  meeting  In  the  following  order: 

First — The  proposition  to  establish  a  township  graded  school. 

Second — The  proposition  to  raise  money  for  the  support  thereof. 
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Third — The  election  of  a  board  of  five  (5)  trustees  to  have  control  of  such 
schools. 

The  second  and  third  propositions  shall  be  submitted  to  vote  only  in 
case  the  first  proposition  is  declared  to  have  been  carried.  Whenever  it  has 
been  voted  at  any  such  meeting  to  establish  a  township  graded  school,  there 
shall  be  levied  for  the  year  in  which  such  school  is  established,  and  annually 
thereafter,  such  sum  as  may  be  voted  at  any  regular  town  meeting  of  the 
township,  the  rate  of  which  shall  not  exceed  nine  (9)  mills,  for  the  support 
of  the  school. 

The  term  of  office  of  the  members  of  the  first  board  of  trustees  shall  be 
as  follows:  One  of  said  trustees  shall  be  elected  for  one  year,  two  (2)  for 
two  (2)  years,  and  two  (2)  for  three  (3)  years  from  the  second  Saturday  in 
June  next  ensuing  after  their  election  and  until  their  successors  aje  elected 
and  qualified,  and  thereafter  the  term  of  office  of  each  member  shall  be  three 
(3)  years  from  the  second  Saturday  in  June  until  his  successor  is  elected 
and  qualified.  Any  vacancy  arising  in  the  board'  of  trustees  may  be  filled  by 
appointment  by  the  remaining  members  of  the  board,  and  the  person  so  ap- 
pointed shall  continue  in  office  until  his  successor  is  elected  and  qualified. 

Voters  residing  in  a  village  may  vote  with  the  rest  of  the  township  on  the  or- 
ganization of  a  township  graded  school,  provided  such  village  is  not  a  separate 
election  and  assessment  district.— Douglas,  April  24,  1901. 

§  3.  ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS.— Within  ten  (10)  days  after  the  or- 
ganization of  a  township  graded  school  as  provided  in  this  act,  the  board  of 
trustees  shall  convene  at  some  convenient  place  and  organize  themselves  as 
a  board  by  electing  from  their  number  a  president,  a  clerk  and  a  treasurer; 
said  trustees  and  their  successors  in  office  shall  be  a  body  corporate  by  the 

name  of  the  board  of  education  of    township  graded  school;  and  as 

such  and  by  such  name  shall  have  perpetual  succession  and  shall  receive  all 
moneys  and  other  property  belonging  to  and  accruing  to  such  graded  school, 
for  the  use  and  benefit  thereof;  and  the  said  board  shall  be  capable  of  con- 
tracting and  being  contracted  with,  suing  and  being  sued,  and  shall  also  be 
capable  of  receiving  any  gift,  grant,  bequest  or  devise  made  for  the  use  of 
such  graded  school  under  any  law  of  this  state,  for  the  use  of  the  public 
schools  therein,  and  the  same  shall  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  said  board  of 
education. 

§  4.  MEETING  OF  BOARD— Said  board  shall  annually  following  its 
first  organization  meet  on  the  second  Saturday  in  June  and  organize  by 
choosing  a  president,  clerk  and  treasurer,  who  shall  hold  their  offices  as  such 
for  one  year  and  until  their  successors  are  elected  and  qualified.  The  board 
may  for  satisfactory  reasons  remove  any  member  or  officer  of  the  board,  and 
fiirthe  vacancy;  provided,  that  no  member  shall  be  removed  except  by  con- 
current vote  of  at  least  four  (4)  members  of  the  board  and  at  a  meeting  of 
whose  object,  time  and  place  he  shall  be  duly  notified.  No  member  of  said 
board  shall  receive  any  compensation  for  his  services.  One  member  of  said 
board  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business  at  any  meet- 
ing. 

§  5.  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT.— The  county  superintendent  shall 
visit  and  have  charge  of  said  school,  and  have  the  same  jurisdiction  over  the 
same  that  he  has  over  the  common  schools  of  the  county. 

§  6.  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION— Each  member  of  the  board  of  education 
shall  file  in  the  office  of  the  town  clerk  his  written  acceptance  of  office. 

The  president  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  board,  except  that  a 
president  pro  tempore  may  be  chosen  in  his  absence;  shall  sign  all  orders 
drawn  upon  the  treasurer  for  moneys  voted  to  be  paid  by  said  board,  and 
perform  such  other  duties  as  the  board  may  prescribe. 

§  7.  DUTIES  OF  CLERK.— The  clerk  shall  act  as  clerk  of  the  school 
board  and  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  all  the  meetings  thereof, 
and  shall  perform  such  duties  as  are  imposed  by  law  upon  the  clerks  of  com- 
mon school  districts,  and  shall  do  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be 
required  by  the  said  board. 

§  8.  RECORDS  TO  BE  PRIMA  FACIE  EVIDENCE.— The  records  of 
said  board  signed  by  the  president,  or  a  transcript  thereof,  or  any  part  there- 
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of,  and  all  papers  belonging  to  the  office,  or  a  transcript  thereof  certified  by 
the  clerk,  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  facts  therein  stated,  and  all 
records,  books  and  papers  belonging  to  said  board  shall  be  subject  to  the  in- 
spection of  any  legal  voter  of  said  town. 

§  9.  DUTIES  OF  TREASURER.— The  treasurer  before  entering  up*  id 
the  duties  of  his  office  shall  execute  a  bond  to  the  board  of  education  m 
double  the  amount  of  money,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  which  will 
come  into  his  hands  as  treasurer  within  a  year,  with  not  less  than  two  sure- 
ties to  be  approved  by  said  board  and  conditioned  for  the  faithful  discharge 
of  his  duties  as  treasurer.  Said  bond  shall  be  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the 
board,  and  in  case  of  any  breach  in  the  conditions  thereof,  the  board  shall 
cause  an  action  to  be  commenced  thereon  in  the  name  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  money  recovered  shall  be  applied  to  the  use  of  the  school.  Said 
board  may  require  said  treasurer  to  give  additional  security  from  time  to 
time.  Said  treasurer  shall  receive,  and  upon  the  order  of  the  board  signed 
by  the  clerk  and  president,  pay  out  all  moneys  belonging  to  the  school,  paying 
each  order  only  out  of  the  particular  fund  upon  which  it  was  drawn,  and 
shall  keep  an  accurate,  detailed,  and  separate  account  of  each  fund  coming' 
into  his  hands  in  a  book  or  books  provided  for  that  purpose.  Said  treasurei 
shall  within  ten  (10)  days  preceding  the  annual  town  meeting  in  each  year, 
file  with  the  clerk  of  the  town  board  a  report  in  writing  signed  by  him  and 
containing  a  statement  of  all  the  moneys  received  by  him  within  the  year 
preceding  and  of  all  his  disbursements.  Said  report  shall  be  examined  by 
the  board  and  shall  be  certified  to  the  annual  town  meeting  by  the  president 
and  clerk.  Said  treasurer  shall  make  such  report  of  the  business  of  his  office 
as  may  be  called  for  by  the  board  at  any  time.  He  shall  keep  all  records, 
books  and  papers  belonging  to  his  office  and  deliver  the  same  to  his  successor 
in  office  upon  demand.  He  shall  pay  to  his  successor  in  office,  upon  demand, 
after  such  successor  has  given  bond  as  hereinbefore  prescribed,  all  moneys  in 
his  hands  belonging  to  said  school;  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be 
ordered  by  the  board. 

§  10.  SPECIAL  MEETINGS  OF  BOARD.— Said  board  may  hold  stated 
meetings  at  such  times  and  places  in  said  town  as  they  may  appoint.  Special 
meetings  thereof  may  be  called  by  the  president  or  by  any  two  members  on 
giving  one  day's  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  same;  and  said  board 
shall  by  resolution  direct  the  payment  of  all  moneys  that  shall  be  paid  out 
of  the  treasury,  and  no  money  shall  be  paid  except  in  pursuance  of  such  res- 
olution and  on  the  written  order  of  the  clerk,  countersigned  by  the  president. 

§  11.  ERECTION  OF  SCHOOL  HOUSES.— Whenever  said  board  shall 
deem  it  necessary  to  purchase  or  erect  a  school  house  or  school  houses  for 
said  school,  or  to  purchase  site  for  the  same,  they  shall  call  a  meeting  of  the 
legal  voters  of  the  township  by  giving  ten  (10)  days'  notice  of  the  time  and 
place  and  object  of  said  meeeting  in  some  newspaper  printed  and  in  general 
circulation  in  said  township;  if  there  is  no  such  newspaper  then  by  posting 
notices  thereof  in  five  (5)  or  more  of  the  most  public  places  in  said  town; 
and  said  meeting  may  determine  by  a  majority  vote  upon  the  erection  of  a 
school  house  or  school  houses,  and  the  purchase  of  a  site  or  sites  therefor, 
and  the  amount  of  money  to  be  raised  for  the  purpose  aforesaid. 

8  12.  TAX  LEVY. — The  amount  of  money  so  voted  shall  be  thereupon 
certified  by  the  president  and  clerk  of  the  board  of  education  to  the  auditor 
of  the  county,  and  shall  be  levied  on  the  taxable  property  of  said  town: 
provided,  that  no  tax  shall  be  levied  in  any  one  year  exceeding  ten  (10)  mills 
on  the  dollar  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  school  house  or  school  houses  or 
procuring  a  site  therefor.  » 

All  taxes  raised  by  virtue  of  this  act  shall  be  levied  and  collected  In  the 
same  manner  and  by  the  same  officers  as  county  taxes  are  levied  and  col- 
lected. 

§  13.  DUTIES  OF  THE  BOARD.— The  board  of  education  shall  have 
power  and  it  shall  be  their  duty: 

first— To  provide  necessary  rooms  or  buildings  for  school  houses  and 
grounds  for  the  same.    If  there  is  a  building  in  the  township  owned  by  the 
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same  for  the  purpose  of  a  town  hall  or  otherwise,  which  is  deemed  by  the 
board  suitable  for  a  school  building,  the  same  may  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  a  school  therein,  organized  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Second — When  authorized  by  a  vote  of  the  town,  to  purchase  or  erect 
one  or  more  school  houses  and  purchase  sites  for  the  same. 

Third — To  purchase,  sell  and  exchange  school  apparatus,  furniture,  stoves 
and  other  appendages  for  school  houses,  and  to  furnish  fuel  for  the  same. 

Fourth — To  take  care  of  the  property  of  the  school  and  procure  insurance 
and  make  ordinary  repairs  upon  the  same  or  any  part  thereof,  when  deemed 
expedient. 

Fifth — To  contract  with,  employ  and  pay  teachers  who  have  received  cer- 
tificates as  provided  herein,  and  to  discharge  the  same. 

Sirth — To  defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  board  and  pay  for  such 
record  books,  stationery  and  other  incidental  matters  as  may  be  deemed 
proper 

Seventh — To  superintend  and  manage  in  all  respects  the  school  organized 
under  this  act  and  from  time  to  time  to  adopt,  alter,  modify,  or  repeal  rules 
for  its  organization,  government  and  instruction,  for  the  keeping  of  regis- 
ters, for  the  reception  of  pupils,  resident  and  non-resident,  within  the  town- 
ship, their  suspension  and  expulsion,  and  prescribe  text-books  and  a  course 
of  study  for  the  said  school  and  to  visit  the  same. 

Eighth — To  make  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  protection,  care, 
and  safe-keeping  of  the  school  property  of  the  town  and  prescribe  penalties 
for  the  breach  thereof,  to  be  recovered  as  penalties  in  other  cases  before  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  to  change  and  repeal  the  same. 

Ninth — To  make,  change  and  repeal  rules  relating  to  the  organization, 
government  and  business  of  said  board  and  the  duties  of  its  officers. 

Tenth — When  authorized  by  a  vote  of  the  town  to  make,  execute  and  de- 
liver for  and  in  behalf  of  said  school,  deeds,  mortgages,  releases  and  all  other 
instruments  relating  to  the  real  property  of  the  town  pertaining  thereto. 

Said  board  of  education  shall  keep  said  school  in  operation  for  such 
length  of  time  as  it  may  by  resolution  determine  to  be  proper.  They  shall 
employ  only  such  teachers  as  are  duly  licensed  to  teach  in  the  schools  of  the 
state  by  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  or  other  proper  authority. 

§  14.  GOVERNMENT.— Upon  and  after  organization  as  hereinbefore 
provided,  the  township  graded  school  shall  be  governed  by  provisions  of  this 
act,  and  by  the  general  school  laws  not  inconsistent  with  the  general  provi- 
sions hereof. 

§  15.  DISSOLUTION. — Any  township  graded  school  organized  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act  may  dissolve  its  Organization  at  any  general  or  special 
town  meeting  held  in  such  township  upon  proper  notice  that  the  question  of 
such  dissolution  will  be  submitted  to  the  electors  of  the  township  at  such 
meeting;  provided,  that  such  school  shall  only  be  dissolved  when  two-thirds 
of  the  legal  voters  voting  at  any  such  town  meeting  shall  cast  their  ballots  in 
favor  of  dissolving  the  same. 

Under  these  laws  Minnesota  may  attain  results  as  beneficial  as  those 
achieved  in  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  Iowa  and  other  states. 

From  experience  of  other  states,  as  set  forth  by  Secretary  Fletcher  of  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  and  others,  the  advantages  of  consolidation 
may  be  briefly  summarized: 

First— It  allows  more  time  for  recitations. 

Second— It  makes  larger  classes,  permitting  desirable  classification  and 
grading  of  pupils.  By  a  regular  system  of  gradation  from  one  class  and 
one  room  to  another,  school  work  is  given  a  more  distinctive  aim  and  more 
tangible  rewards  are  offered  pupils. 

Third— It  enables  school  boards  to  employ  teachers  especially  adapted 
to  certain  kinds  of  work. 

Fourth— It  opens  the  door  to  longer  terms  of  school  as  well  as  to  schools 
of  higher  grade;  to  better  appointed  schoolhouses,  heated,  lighted,  and  venti- 
lated on  more  sanitary  plans,  affording  conditions  that  insure  better  health 
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of  pupils;  to  better  equipment  of  apparatus  and  books.  All  these  naturally 
follow  the  concentration  of  people,  wealth,  interest  and  effort. 

Fifth — It  economizes  in  the  purchase  of  text-books,  libraries  and  needed 
apparatus.  It  follows  that  one  school  of  several  rooms  can  be  better  provided 
with  these  working  tools  for  a  stipulated  sum  than  half  a  dozen  separate 
schoolhouses. 

Sixth — It  makes  more  efficient  supervision  possible.  A  principal  can  be 
employed  to  organize  and  direct  the  work  along  definite  lines,  and  the  county 
superintendent  can  devote  more  time  to  each  school. 

Seventh — It  increases  the  per  cent  of  enumerated  pupils  enrolled,  reduces 
irregular  attendance,  prevents  tardiness,  quarreling,  and  improper  conduct  on 
the  way  to  and  from  school. 

Eighth — It  is  better  for  the  health  of  the  children,  they  being  less  exposed 
to  wet  feet  and  clothing,  and  the  ills  resulting  therefrom. 

Ninth — It  incidently  promotes  the  "good  roads"  movement,  and  makes 
easy  the  daily  distribution  of  mail  through  the  district. 

Tenth. — Petty  local  jealousies  are  lost  in  the  larger  schools,  neighbor- 
hood difficulties  are  less  liable  to  occur,  and  the  burdens  of  taxation  will  be 
more  evenly  distributed. 

Eleventh — It  adds  the  stimulating  influence  of  large  classes,  with  the 
resulting  enthusiasm  arising  from  keener  competition  and  more  active  rivalry 
with  classmates. 

Twelfth — To  many  it  affords  association  with  others  whose  lives  are  less 
restricted  than  their  own, — a  distinct  gain  in  social  grace,  and  personal 
culture.  The  narrow  environment  of  many  country  school  pupils  may  be 
appreciated  by  reflecting  that  in  Minnesota  during  the  school  year  ending 
July  31,  1901,  136  schools  enrolled  fewer  than  ten  pupils,  and  1,117  schools 
enrolled  fewer  than  twenty  pupils. 

Thirteenth — In  some  places  it  will  effect  a  material  financial  saving, 
being  the  same. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  a  small  school  of  a  dozen  pupils,  except  the  small 
item  of  text-books  where  loaned  free  of  charge,  is  as  great  as  that  of  main- 
taing  one  of  fifty  pupils,  teachers'  wages,  fuel,  insurance,  and  incidentals 
In  order  to  be  concrete  and  practical  let  us  apply  these  contentions  to  an 
actual  condition  now  existing  in  Freeborn  county,  one  of  the  oldest  and  rich- 
est in  the  state. 

The  districts  enumerated  below  are  contiguously  situated,  so  that  all 
pupils  reside  within  a  distance  of  four  and  one-half  miles  by  the  nearest 
public  road  from  the  schoolhouse  in  district  designated  A.  The  roads  may 
be  called  good;  a  creamery  near  the  schoolhouse  insures  their  being  kept 
open  in  the  winter  time.  These  are  all  one-roomed  schoolhouses;  none  of 
them  are  scientifically  lighted;  only  one  has  other  than  window  and  door 
ventilation;  two  or  three  ought  to  be  condemned  as  unfit  for  use. 


District. 


Total  enrollment  

Average  No.  of  days  each  pupil  attended. 

Library  volumes  bought  during  year  

Total  No.  libraries  

Length  of  school  in  months  

No.  of  voters  present  at  annual  meeting. . 

Paid  for  repairs  

Average  daily  attendance  


40  331  23 
inn      hi;;   7  1 


19 

7!  I 


1G  24 
112  so 


154 


1 

8 

$186.80 


1  . 

01  c> 


$2.-..3<» 
is 


$13.01 
10 


8 
7 

$8.iri 


28 

$183.24! 
88.6 


It  will  be  observed  that  in  none  of  these  districts  were  library  books  pur- 
chased during  the  year;  that  two  are  without  libraries;  that  in  one  there  was 
not  sufficient  interest  to  secure  a  quorum  of  five  for  the  annual  school  meet- 
ing; that  four  had  an  enrollment  of  fewer  than  twenty-five,  while  the  average 
attendance  was  eighteen  or  less  in  five  out  of  the  six. 
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The  situation  presenting  itself  in  this  table  is  taken  as  a  type  that  can 
be  approximated  in  hundreds  of  places  within  Minnesota.  While  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  schools  are  small,  in  three  of  them  all  classes,  from  primary 
reading  to  "advanced"  arithmetic,  are  represented,  necessitating  over  twenty 
recitations  a  day,  of  only  a  dozen  minutes  each.  Districts  A,  C,  D  and  E 
could  easily  be  consolidated  and  the  work  carried  on  by  two  teachers.  Con- 
solidating these  four  and  placing  the  younger  pupils  under  a  primary  teacher 
and  the  others  under  an  upper  grade  teacher  at  once  multiplies  the  time 
that  can  be  devoted  to  instructing  each  class,  by  two.  Further  consolidation 
increasing  the  number  of  teachers  at  the  central  school  increases  the  time  for 
class  instruction  in  like  ratio. 

A  regular  system  of  gradation  from  one  class  to  another,  following  an 
orderly  course  of  study  which  culminates  in  graduation  at  the  end,  is  almost 
an  impossibility  in  these  small  schools  with  their  irregular  attendance  and 
fragmentary  work.  If  these  districts  were  united  into  a  three  or  four-depart- 
ment school,  a  regular,  orderly,  systematic  course  of  study  could  be  followed, 
leading  to  the  tangible  reward  of  a  diploma  at  the  end. 

This  is  an  age  of  specializing.  Some  teachers  have  the  soulfulness, 
motherliness  and  tact  that  fit  them  peculiarly  for  primary  work;  others  have 
natural  adaptability,  education  and  technical  training  for  upper  grade  work. 
All  rarely  combine  in  the  same  person.  District  No.  A  had  employed  last  year 
a  teacher  doing  strong  work  with  the  more  advanced  classes,  and  mediocre 
work  with  the  little  ones.  Number  D  had  an  excellent  primary  teacher  but 
lacking  as  a  disciplinarian  among  the  older  pupils.  Consolidation  would 
enable  the  districts  to  assign  the  former  the  advanced  and  the  latter  the 
lower  grade  work.  If  all  the  districts  were  united  into  a  four-department 
school,  this  specializing  could  be  carried  yet  further.  A  faculty  of  four  could 
be  so  selected  as  to  provide  a  fair  quality  of  instruction  in  music,  drawing, 
nature  study,  and  even  the  elements  of  scientific  agriculture  in  addition  to 
the  regular  work.  The  education  provided  by  the  common  school  sufficed 
for  the  past  generation,  but  is  not  adequate  to  the  demands  of  the  twentieth 
century  with  its  changed  economic,  industrial  and  business  conditions.  Its 
demands  for  skilled  specialized  labor  in  every  direction,  its  lightning-like 
rapidity  of  doing  things  by  steam  and  electricity, — all  these  require  the  sever- 
est discipline  of  the  mental  powers,  to  keenness,  alertness  and  readiness,  in 
order  that  even  the  ordinary  person  in  the  common  vocations  of  life  may 
not  fall  behind  its  strenuous  procession.  Not  only  is  that  general 
training  which  makes  for  mental  discipline,  culture  and  intelli- 
gence necessary,  but  special  technical  training  for  those  pursuits 
which  the  pupil  expects  to  follow  in  life.  Before  competition  be- 
came so  strong,  when  good  agricultural  lands  were  worth  only  $10  per  acre, 
almost  anyone  could  farm  at  a  profit.  To-day,  with  lands  at  $60  per  acre,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  mix  brains  with  the  soil,  to  analyze  the  bushel  of  dirt 
in  order  to  determine  what  corps  may  be  raised  most  profitably,  to  farm 
intensively  and  scientifically.  How  to  win  conquests  from  the  soil  of  Mother 
Earth  has  been  hitherto  no  part  of  the  country  school  curriculum,  which  has 
rather  tended  to  lead  away  from  life  in  the  country,  toward  the  congested 
population  in  our  larger  cities.  The  necessity  for  this  special  training  is 
everywhere  recognized.  In  our  own  state  we  have  a  farmers'  institute  sys- 
tem, providing  this  instruction  for  adults.  If  it  is  important  to  offer  this 
training  to  grown  men  and  women  is  it  not  doubly  important  to  introduce 
it  to  the  young,  while  yet  in  the  formative  stages  of  life?  Practical  science  has 
been  movng  forward  by  leaps  and  bounds,  but  this  knowledge  has  not  reached 
the  school  room  to  an  extent  adequate  to  the  situation.  State  Superintendent 
Bayliss  of  Illinois,  in  an  excellent  address,  well  says,  "There  ought  to  be 
within  the  reach  of  every  farmer's  child  in  Illinois  a  country  school  that 
should  be  as  worthy  a  place  on  the  accredited  list  of  the  University  as  the 
city  schools  that  now  make  up  that  list.  It  ought  to  give  as  good  quality  of 
instruction  in  mathematics,  in  science,  in  literature,  as  the  city  high  school, 
but  instead  of  being  colored  with  the  activities  of  the  city  it  should  have  the 
equally  useful  and  more  delicious  flavor  of  the  soil. 

"There  was  one  such  a  school  in  Illinois.  The  teacher  and  pupils  found 
by  experiment  the  temperature  at  which  butter  should  be  churned;  they  got 
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in  butter  from  all  over  the  town,  and  sent  for  an  expert  to  test  it;  they  esti- 
mated the  weights  of  familiar  animals  and  then  verified  them;  in  the  study  of 
physics  they  solved  problems  concerning  the  use  of  two  and  three  horse  even- 
ers,  the  cooling  of  milk  with  ice,  the  specific  gravity  of  sand,  limestone,  soil, 
and  different  kinds  of  wood;  in  their  study  of  chemistry  they  learned  the 
constituents  of  soil  and  the  functions  of  each,  and  something  about  the  differ- 
ent methods  of  supplying  deficiencies  arising  from  cultivation." 

This  is  a  practical  ideal  for  Minnesota,  but  manifestly  cannot  be  realized 
in  any  of  these  one-room  schools.  It  may  be  approached  by  their  union  into 
a  graded  school  employing  a  specially  trained  teacher  who  could  also  do  gen- 
eral work. 

Again,  these  larger  schools  everywhere  increase  the  attendance.  When 
a  pupil  is  doing  irregular,  fragmentary  work  in  a  class  by  himself  it  is  su  easy 
to  remain  absent  for  the  most  trivial  excuse.  In  the  larger  class,  which  pro- 
gresses in  orderly  sequence  from  day  to  day,  the  pupil  can  be  made  to  feel 
a  distinct  loss  for  every  day's  absence.-  Under  a  responsible  driver,  running 
on  schedule  time,  tardiness  is  practically  unknown.  There  is  no  swearing, 
fighting,  vulgar  language,  nor  improper  conduct  on  the  road.  The  absence 
of  all  this  is  conducive  to  better  morals, — no  wet  feet  and  wet  clothes,  frozen 
noses  and  ears,  consequently  less  croup  and  colds,  but  better  health. 

These  isolated  schools  suffer  for  lack  of  supervision.  In  Freeborn  county 
there  are  130  common  schools  and  390  school  officers.  The  numerous  duties 
of  the  county  superintendent  do  not  permit  more  than  two  visits  a  year,  of 
an  hour  and  a  half  each.  A  competent  county  superintendent  is  valuable  ac- 
cording to  the  time  he  can  devote  to  each  school,  and  to  the  ektent  of  his 
acquaintance  with  teachers  and  school  officers.  The  county  superintendent 
has  not  time  nor  opportunity  to  impress  his  ideals  fully  upon  a  hundred 
teachers  and  three  or  four  hundred  school  officers.  Then,  again,  a  principal 
could  be  employed  to  organize  and  direct  the  work  along  definite  lines  and 
to  keep  the  teachers  abreast  of  approved  pedagogic  methods.  In  most  of 
these  small  schools  are  pupils  attempting  to  study  in  classes  by  themselves, 
but  the  inspiration  of  numbers  is  lacking,  and  seldom  does  one  have  the 
persistency  to  secure  even  a  good  common  school  education.  In  very  rare 
cases,  with  an  exceptional  teacher  and  an  exceptional  pupil,  this  individual 
instruction  approaches  the  ideal;  but  the  small  school  does  not  and  cannot 
meet  the  needs  of  the  masses.  "Such  a  school  almost  invariably  degenerates 
into  a  mere  form."  In  this  connection,  State  Superintendent  Jones,  of  In- 
diana, very  aptly  says; 

"The  great  evil  of  the  small  rural  school  lies  in  its  non-social  character. 
It  is  wholly  unable  to  furnish  each  of  its  pupils  that  educative  influence  that 
comes  from  association  with  many  of  the  same  age  and  same  degree  of 
advancement;  it  cannot  have,  in  many  classes,  enough  of  honest  and  helpful 
competition  to  establish  a  standard  to  which  many  a  bright  pupil  would  raise 
himself,  and  fails  therefore  to  bring  from  him  that  supreme  effort  which  de- 
velops and  ennobles,  and  which  comes  only  from  a  vigorous  contest  with  his 
fellows.  The  humdrum  and  monotony  of  a  recitation  in  a  one-pupil  class  is' 
discouraging  to  both  pupil  and  teacher.  Not  only  is  the  mental  work  of  the 
school  thus  impaired,  but  the  lack  of  enough  pupils  to  organize  a  game  on 
the  school  house  yard  prevents  adequate  exercise  and  tends  to  make  morbid, 
selfish  and  pessimistic  all  who  live  in  its  atmosphere — the  deadly  quiet  and 
inactivity  of  the  small  school  kills  the  spirit.  Professor  Hinsdale  makes  a 
clear  statement  in  the  following  words: 

"  'The  importance  of  this  element  in  the  rural  school  problem  becomes 
obvious  at  a  glance.  In  populous  districts  fewer  schools  and  districts  rela- 
tively are  called  for,  while,  at  the  same  time,  owing  to  the  large  numbers 
and  the  more  varied  attainments  of  the  pupils,  the  system  can  be  more  fully 
developed.  The  school  and  the  home  under  the  present  system  cannot  be 
far  apart;  otherwise  children  will  attend  the  school  with  difficulty,  or  not 
at  all.  Once  more,  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  pupils  and  teachers  dep(  nd 
direetly  upon  the  number  and  the  ability  of  the  pupils  present. .  .For  the  ma- 
jority of  children  individual  instruction,  or  anything  closely  approaching  it, 
is  not  to  he  com  mended.    Anatolic  condemned  such  instruction  on  political 
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grounds.  It  may  also  be  condemned  on  pedagogical  grounds.  Children  need 
the  inspiration  of  numbers.  Besides,  numbers  contain  ethical  value.  As  a 
rule,  you  can  no  more  make  a  good  school  out  of  a  half  dozen  pupils  than  you 
can  make  a  powerful  galvanic  battery  with  one  or  two  pairs  of  plates.'  " 

On  the  other  hand,  the  consolidated  school  adds  the  stimulating  influ- 
ence of  larger  classes,  with  the  resulting  enthusiasm  of  generous  rivalry — 
one  keen  intellect  in  competition  with  others.  It  affords  the  broader  com- 
panionship and  culture  that  come  from  association.  Young  men  in  the 
country,  brought  up  within  their  narrow  environments,  feel  awkward  and  in- 
secure in  good  society.  By  wider  acquaintance  and  association  with  others, 
they  become  less  bashful  and  distinctly  gain  in  social  graces  and  personal 
culture. 

Supt.  Orville  T.  Bright,  of  Cook  county,  Illinois,  also  contrasts  con- 
ditions in  the  larger  school  with  those  in  the  smaller,  as  follows: 

"In  the  first  case  (that  of  the  larger  school),  the  children  have  an  ac- 
quaintance extending  over  the  entire  town,  that  is,  they  have  many  friends, 
while  just  opposite  is  true  in  the  little  school  districts  with  a  dozen  scholars 
of  all  ages.  No  one  can  exaggerate  the  value  of  friends,  and  it  is  the  lack 
of  friends  which  drives  or  draws  our  country  boys  and  girls  to  the  cities 
and  towns.  In  the  first  case,  the  big  boys  and  girls  will  remain  in  school. 
The  attraction  of  numbers,  the  incentive  of  competition,  the  social  features 
of  the  school,  singing  and  literary  exercises,  the  games,  the  pleasant  school 
rooms,  the  libraries,  the  superior  teachers  and  the  love  of  learning,  all  com- 
bine to  hold  them  in  school." 

The  small  country  school  offers  no  educational  future  for  the  boy;  it 
holds  for  him  no  advancing  interest  to  counteract  the  allurements  outside  of 
school  life.  The  consolidated  school,  with  its  better  equipment,  larger  at- 
tendance, added  stimulus  to  work,  opening  broader  horizons,  will  hold  the 
pupils,  because  it  gives  them  opportunity  to  see  what  is  before  them  to 
achieve,  and  makes  more  tangible  the  results  of  their  own  work.  It  has  an 
ethical  value.  It  suggests  an  answer  to  the  problem  of  country  life.  It  seems 
a  most  potent  factor  in  counteracting  the  modern  tendency  toward  the  city. 
''From  the  educational  side  must  come  a  movement  strong  enough  to  offset 
in  some  degree  the  discontent  of  the  farmer."  The  social  influence  of  the 
larger  school  will  in  time  be  of  inestimable  value  in  giving  to  country  life 
those  opportunities  for  which  the  rural  population  now  seeks  the  cities.  In 
the  districts  taken  for  this  illustration  and  other  country  districts,  numer- 
ous families  have  expended  large  sums  for  the  board  and  tuition  of  their 
children  in  city  grammar  and  high  schools.  While  this  results  in  their  intel- 
lectual advancement,  the  character  of  young  people  is  not  always  developed 
for  good  when  thrown  upon  their  own  responsibility  amid  the  glitter  and 
temptation  of  city  life  at  too  tender  an  age. 

Under  the  system  proposed,  the  farm  becomes  the  ideal  place  to  bring  up 
children,  enabling  them  to  obtain  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  our  centers  of 
population,  and  yet  to  spend  their  evenings  and  holiday  time  in  the  country, 
"under  the  constant  tender  care  of  father  and  mother,  in  contact  with  nature 
and  plenty  of  work,  instead  of  idly  loafing  about  town." 

Consolidation  will  often  logically  and  properly  center  about  towns  and 
villages.  Contact  of  the  country  boy,  with  his  rugged  manner,  straightfor- 
ward honesty,  plodding  habits  of  persistent  industry,  with  the  boy  of  the  city, 
molded  by  its  cultured  society  and  its  atmosphere  of  taste  and  refinement, 
may  be  valuable  to  both.  However,  in  the  illustration  here  taken,  it  is  not 
intended  to  consolidate  about  a  village.  Where  the  school  house  in  the  dis- 
trict here  designated  A  is  located  there  are  only  a  creamery  and  small  store. 
Indeed,  to  provide  better  school  facilities  by  consolidation,  it  is  intended  to 
conserve  and  broaden  country  life,  to  make  it  distinctly  more  dignified,  hon- 
orable, lucrative  and  attractive,  to  educate  toward  it,  not  from  it.  Again 
Superintendent  Jones,  of  Indiana,  is  quoted: 

"The  preservation  of  the  conservatism  of  the  farm;  the  simplicity  of  its 
manners  and  dress;  the  ruggedness  of  its  life;  the  peace,  quiet  and  content- 
ment of  its  homes;  its  formation  of  good  habits;  its  absence  of  vice;  its 
opportunities  for  physical  development,  and  its  making  of  men  and  women 
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of  clear  consciences  are  items  which  argue  eloquently  for  rural  life  and  make 
its  preservation  of  vital  necessity  to  the  welfare  of  our  nation.  It  must  not 
be  required  that  the  problem  be  solved  by  consolidation  about  the  towns,  but 
that  consolidation  which  is  distinctly  rural  is  expedient,  economical  and 
wise.  Some  of  the  best  graded  schools  in  the  state  are  at  a  great  distance 
from  cities,  towns  or  villages." 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  the  illustration  here  taken  as  a  type  of  ex- 
isting conditions  that  it  is  expedient  to  consolidate  only  where  five  or  six 
districts  unite.  Four,  three,  or  even  two  may  join  to  advantage.  In  general, 
the  advantages  of  consolidation  apply  where  but  two  districts  join.  This  may 
often  be  done  by  moving  two  one-room  school  houses  to  one  center.  Even 
this  will  have  the  advantage,  as  explained  above,  of  doubling  the  length  of 
recitation  periods  and  employing  those  teachers  best  adapted  to  upper  and 
lower  grade  work  respectively.  This  inexpensive  experiment  may  well  be 
tried  to  test  this  plan. 

As  three  or  four  new  school  houses  are  now  needed  in  the  districts  men- 
tioned, this  is  a  good  time  to  consider  the  plan  of  erecting- a  central  building. 
One  good,  well-appointed,  four-room  building  will  adequately  meet  the  needs 
of  what  are  now  six  districts,  and  is  cheaper  to  build  and  maintain  than  six 
separate  buildings.  One  roof,  one  well,  one  fence,  one  furnace,  one  insur- 
ance policy,  are  manifestly  cheaper  than  six.  For  efficient  work  in  these  dis- 
tricts, six  sets  of  cyclopedias  and  other  reference  books,  six  good  working 
libraries,  six  sets  of  tools  for  the  primary  pupils,  are  needed.  These  are  es- 
sential even  in  the  smallest  mixed  school.  In  the  consolidated  school  only 
one  set  of  tools  for  the  primary  room  is  needed;  only  one  expensive  cyclo- 
pedia for  the  upper  grade  room;  only  three  or  four  teachers  instead  of  six. 
None  of  these  districts  are  drawing  special  state  aid.  Consolidated  into 
a  three-department,  semi-graded  school  attaining  the  prescribed  standard, 
it  would  draw  the  special  state  aid  of  $200  annually,  or  a  graded  school  of 
four  departments  would  receive  $400  special  aid. 

After  the  first  cost  of  building,consolidation  will  in  this  case  effect  a  sav- 
ing of  two  teachers'  wages;  of  heating  two  rooms;  of  $400  special  aid,  now  lost 
to  the  community;  of  expenditures  for  insurance,  repairs,  apparatus  and  li- 
braries. 

It  will  increase  the  expense  by  transportation  and  paying  one  of  the 
teachers  an  added  salary  to  serve  as  principal.  In  passing,  it  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of  that  it  is  difficult  to  employ  and  retain  our  best  teachers  in  the  little 
country  school  houses,  with  their  often" unhealthful  and  irksome  surround- 
ings. In  other  states  the  improved  conditions  in  the  consolidated  schools  en- 
able them  to  employ  and  retain  teachers  of  higher  scholarship,  broader  cul- 
ture and  larger  special  training. 

Mr.  Edson,  in  the  Massachusetts  Report  of  1893-94,  reports  that  the  fol- 
lowing objections  have  been  made  in  Massachusetts: 

"First — Depreciation  of  property,  decreased  valuation  of  farms  in  districts 
where  schools  are  closed. 

"Second— Dislike  to  send  young  children  to  school  far  from  home,  away 
from  the  oversight  of  parents;  and  to  provide  a  cold  lunch  for  them  rather 
than  a  warm  dinner. 

"Third— Danger  to  health  and  morals;  children  obliged  to  travel  too  far 
in  cold  and  stormy  weather,  obliged  to  walk  a  portion  of  the  way  to  meet 
the  team,  and  then  to  ride  to  school  in  damp  clothing  and  with  wet  feet:  un- 
suitable conveyances  and  uncertain  driver;  association  with  so  many  chil- 
dren of  all  classes  and  conditions;  lack  of  proper  oversight  during  the  noon 
hour. 

"Fourth — Insufficient  and  unsuitable  clothing;  expense  to  parents  or 
properly  clothing  their  children. 

"Fifth— Difficulty  of  securing  a  proper  conveyance  on  reasonable  terms, 
or,  if  the  parent  is  allowed  compensation,  of  agreeing  upon  terms  satisfac- 
tory to  both  parties,  parents  and  town  officials. 

"Sixth — Local  jealousy;  an  acknowledgment  that  some  other  section  or 
the  town  has  greater  advantages,  and  is  outstripping  any  other  locality. 
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"Seventh — Natural  proneness  of  some  people  to  object  to  the  removal  of 
any  ancient  landmark  or  to  any  innovation,  however  worthy  the  measure  or 
however  well  received  elsewhere." 

To  these  objections  Mr.  Edson,  who  is  a  most  competent  authority,  re- 
plies: 

"The  first  one  is  more  imaginary  than  real,  for  any  level  headed  man 
with  children  to  be  educated  will  place  a  higher  value  on  the  quality  of  the 
schools  and  the  school  spirit  in  the  community  than  upon  the  number  and 
accessibility  of  the  schools.  Experience  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that  prop- 
erty in  towns  committed  to  his  plan  has  appreciated  rather  than  depreciated 
in  value. 

"The  second  and  third  objections  are  the  most  serious.  It  behooves 
school  authorities  to  see  that  the  danger  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Suitable 
conveyances,  covered,  should  be  provided,  and  competent,  careful  drivers  se- 
lected. No  risks  should  be  taken.  During  the  noon  hour  some  teacher  should 
remain  with  the  children  who  carry  luncheon. 

"The  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  objections  have  no  great  weight.  The  last 
one  has  great  influence  with  people  who  choose  to  live,  move  and  die  as  did 
their  ancestors,  on  the  theory  that  this  is  the  last  generation,  and  that  any 
special  efforts  at  improvement  are  just  so  much  more  than  is  wise  or  neces- 
sary." 

Superintendent  Barrett,  of  Iowa,  reports  substantially  the  same  objections 
from  that  state  and  also  the  following: 
"First — Bad  roads. 

"Second — Fear  that  the  expense  will  be  greater  than  under  the  present 
system." 

In  answer  to  these  objections  Professor  Upham,  of  Wisconsin,  State  Su- 
perintendent Bayliss.  of  Illinois,  and  others  who  have  personally  investigated 
the  plan,  as  well  as  authorities  where  consolidation  and  transportation  is  in 
vogue,  agree  that  the  health  of  the  children  is  better,  the  children  being  less 
exposed  to  extreme  weather  and  sitting  in  damp  clothing  when  transported 
in  proper  conveyances. 

In  regard  to  the  alleged  depreciation  of  real  estate,  Superintendent  Bar- 
rett has  this  to  say: 

"The  effect  of  this  system  upon  real  estate  values  is  often  referred  to  as 
one  of  the  objections  raised  by  farmers.  Many  a  farmer  reasons  like  this: 
'If  the  little  district  school  near  my  farm  is  closed  and  the  children  of  this 
neighborhood  have  to  be  carried,  three  or  four  miles  perhaps,  to  a  central 
school,  the  farms  near  that  school  will  become  more  valuable  and  my  farm 
and  others  around  here  will  depreciate  in  value.  So  I  would  better  not  con- 
sent to  this  scheme,  because  if  I  want  to  sell  my  farm  I  cannot  get  as  much 
for  it  as  I  could  if  the  school  were  within  half  a  mile  or  a  mile.'  This  objec- 
tion has  often  the  appearance  of  being  reasonable  and  sometimes  unanswer- 
able, but  it  is  really  one  of  the  easiest  objections  to  be  met.  Where  the  sys- 
tem has  been  given  a  thorough  trial  the  land  values  have  not  been  affected 
as  feared  by  some  of  the  farmers.  On  the  contrary,  the  value  of  all  the  land 
in  the  consolidated  district  tributary  to  the  central  school  has  been  increased 
in  value.  It  is  not  the  accessibility  within  walking  distance  to  a  poor  school 
that  makes  a  farm  valuable,  but  the  accessibility,  whatever  may  be  the 
means  of  reaching  it,  to  a  good  school.  It  is  reported  in  the  eastern  states 
where  the  system  has  been  tried  that  now  when  a  farm  is  advertised  for  sale 
it  is  said  that  children  are  transported  to  a  first-class  central  school,  instead 
of  offering  as  an  inducement  that  the  district  school  is  within  a  mile  of  the 
farm.  In  Winnebago  county,  near  Forest  City  and  Buffalo  Center,  farms  have 
been  sold  in  the  districts  where  consolidation  has  been  adopted  and  trans- 
portation is  furnished  and  the  buyers  have  been  well  satisfied  to  pay  an  in- 
creased price  for  the  land  because  of  the  exceptionally  good  educational  ad- 
vantages offered  to  the  children.  In  fact,  there  is  no  instance  on  record 
where,  after  trying  both  systems  fairly,  the  farmers  preferred  the  inferior 
district  school  to  the  superior  central  school,  providing  the  conditions  of 
transportation  and  the  details  have  been  properly  attended  to." 
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Dr.  H.  H.  Longsdorf,  in  bulletin  No.  71,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 

of  Pennsylvania,  says: 

"The  apprehensions  of  owners  of  real  estate  that  a  depreciation  of  values 
would  result  if  the  local  schools  were  closed  have  proven  to  be  groundless." 

The  general  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  efficiency  rather  than  the  ac- 
cessibility of  the  school  is  the  demand  of  the  times  by  those  who  desire  to 
invest  in  farm  realty  for  homes. 

While  the  fifth  objection  does  not  seem  to  have  great  weight  in  Massa- 
chusetts, it  might  have  in  Minnesota  in  certain  localities,  where  labor  is 
scarce  and  high  priced.  The  objection  of  bad  roads,  and  some  of  the  others, 
are  worthy  of  careful  consideration.  In  some  parts  of  this  state  the  con- 
dition of  the  roads  would  not  warrant  undertaking  transportation.  Some 
places  are  yet  too  sparsely  settled  for  central  graded  schools.  Local  condi- 
tions vary  greatly  from  the  Iowa  boundary  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  The 
legislature  has  wisely  left  this  important  problem  of  school  maintenance  to 
local  public  spirit  and  sentiment. 

Whether  or  not  the  expense  will  be  greater  or  less  than  under  the  pres- 
ent system  can  be  determined  only  after  a  consideration  of  local  conditions. 
It  will  depend  upon  the  condition  of  roads,  the  cost  of  driver  and  teams  and 
the  number  of  pupils.  At  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  pupils  are  transported  over  one 
route  at  a  cost  of  $22  1-9  per  month.  Kingsville,  Ohio,  transports  over  four 
routes  at  a  cost  of  $97.00  per  month.  Gustavus  township,  Ohio,  pays  for 
each  conveyance  $1.35  per  day,  the  average  length  of  route  4  1-9  miles.  At 
Halstead,  Minn.,  all  the  pupils  of  an  outlying  district  were  transported  over 
one  route  at  a  cost  of  $40.00  per  month.  Where  the  schools  are  small,  so  that 
the  teaching  force  may  be  materially  reduced,  the  expense  will  lessen.  Where 
the  schools  are  now  drawing  special  state  aid  and  are  so  large  that  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  cannot  be  reduced,  the  expense  will  remain  much  the  same 
as  now,  plus  the  cost  of  transportation.  Experience  has  demonstrated,  however, 
that  while  in  some  places  the  rate  of  school  tax  has  increased  the  actual  daily 
cost  of  the  pupils'  schooling  has  decreased.  That  is,  when  the  aggregate  an- 
nual cost  has  been  divided  by  the  total  increased  attendance  in  days,  the 
actual  per  diem  cost  has  been  invariably  less.  This  question,  however,  should 
not  be  considered  too  exclusively  by  what  James  Russell  Lowell  calls  "the 
low  Yankee  standard  of  dollars  and  cents."  The  uppermost  question  is  not, 
How  cheap?  but,  How  efficient? — not,  How  may  the  saving  of  a  few  dollars 
be  effected?  but,  How  may  boyhood  and  girlhood  be  expanded  into  the  very 
highest  type  of  manhood  and  womanhood,  well  equipped,  mentally,  morally 
and  physically  to  appreciate  and  perform  honestly,  faithfully  and  intelli- 
gently every  duty  of  life;  to  enjoy  those  highest  recreations  most  helpful, 
to  enter  and  possess  the  rich  heritage  to  which  the  twentieth  century 
falls  heir;  to  construct  ideal  homes,  ideal  society,  an  ideal  nation? 

The  following  extract  taken  from  a  letter  to  the  November  number  of  the 
Ohio  Monthly  is  a  type  of  scores  written  by  other  educators  who  have  per- 
sonally investigated  the  workings  of  consolidation  in  different  places: 

A  TRIP  TO  THE  CENTRALIZED  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  WESTERN  RESERVE 

IN  OCTOBER,  1900. 

By  O.  J.  Kern,  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Roekford,  Illinois. 

"In  September,  1900,  I  petitioned  the  Winnebago  county,  Illionis,  Board 
of  Supervisors  for  a  leave  of  absence  and  an  appropriation  for  traveling  ex- 
penses in  order  that  I  might  visit  the  centralized  schools  of  northeastern 
Ohio.  The  request  was  granted  and  at  the  same  time  the  board  voted  to 
send  along  Mr.  John  Black,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  education  of  our 
county  board,  an  intelligent  and  conservative  farmer.  I  wrote  State  Super- 
intendent Bayliss  of  the  action  of  the  board  and  he  replied  that  he  would 
moot  us  in  Chicago  on  a  certain  date  and  accompany  us.    Ho  did  so. 

"The  Ohio  Trip. — We  left  Chicago  on  the  morning  of  October  8th,  and  our 
first  stop  was  at  Painesville,  twenty-nine  miles  east  of  Cleveland.  Our  tour  of 
Inspection  was  through  Lake,  Ashtabula,  Trumbull  and  Geauga  counties,  some 
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of  the  finest  portions  of  the  Western  Reserve.  This  country  was  originally 
settled  by  people  from  the  New  England  states.  We  were  received  with  ut- 
most kindness  wherever  we  went,  and  no  pains  were  spared  to  make  our 
visit  both  pleasant  and  profitable.  Last,  but  not  least,  the  weather  was  all 
that  could  be  desired,  and  our  drives  over  a  beautiful  country  with  every 
evidence  of  prosperity  were  thoroughly  enjoyable.  Enough  frost  had  touched 
the  maples  to  make  the  leaves  scarlet  and  golden,  and  with  the  glimpses  of 
the  blue  waters  of  Lake  Erie,  made  a  scene  never  to  be  forgotten. 

"After  visiting  Perry,  North  Madison,  Unionville,  in  Lake  county,  where 
we  saw  centralization  and  transportation  of  children  being  accomplished 
with  excellent  success,  we  went  to  Kingsville,  in  Ashtabula  county.  This 
place  is  401  miles  from  Chicago.  It  was  the  farthest  point  east  for  our  ex- 
ploration party,  and  we  found  the  natives  quite  well  disposed. 

"Kingsville  School. — This  school  has  been  so  well  described  by  others 
that  I  will  not  dwell  on  it  here.  (See  the  Arena  for  July,  1899.)  It  was  a 
beautiful  day  in  October  when  we  visited  Kingsville,  and  our  inspection  of 
the  school,  our  conversation  with  the  teachers  and  school  officers,  our  seeing 
the  children  loaded  into  the  wagons  and  driven  to  their  homes,  made  a  deep 
impression  on  me,  at  least. 

"The  schools  we  visited  in  Lake  and  Ashtabula  counties  were  village 
schools  with  the  children  brought  to  these  villages  from  the  outlying  districts. 
In  each  case  there  was  a  saving  of  expense.  Supt  J.  R.  Adams,  of  Mad- 
ison township,  Lake  county,  whose  school  we  visited,  says  that  'under  the 
new  plan  the  cost  of  tuition  per  pupil,  on  the  basis  of  total  enrollment,  has 
been  reduced  from  $16.00  to  $10.48;  on  the  basis  of  average  daily  attendance, 
from  $26.66  to  $16.07.  The  total  expense  will  be  about  the  same  in  this  dis- 
trict as  under  the  old  plan,  but  the  cost  per  pupil  will  be  much  less.'  This  is 
easily  explained  when  one  understands  that  the  school  attendance  has  in- 
creased from  217  to  300  pupils  since  consolidation  has  been  accomplished. 

"Gustavus  Township  Centralized  School. — But  we  wished  to  find  central- 
ized schools  in  a  purely  country  township,  where  there  was  no  village  or  vil- 
lage school,  a  place  where  country  life  was  being  preserved.  We  went  thirty- 
five  miles  south  from  Ashtabula  and  visited  Gustavus  and  Green  townships  in 
Trumbull  county.  The  first  place  visited  was  Gustavus.  This  township  is 
exactly  five  miles  square,  as  are  all  the  townships  of  the  Western  Reserve 
with  the  exception  of  those  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie.  In  Gustavus  town- 
ship the  town  hall  is  situated  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  township,  as  is 
the  case  in  Green  township.  Here  is  a  church,  the  postoffice,  a  country  store 
and  a  few  houses.  I  had  a  picture  of  the  centralized  schools  of  Gustavus 
township  and  was  anxious  to  see  the  real  thing.  We  saw  it,  and  all  was  as 
represented.  The  school  building  is  located  in  the  center  of  the  township. 
The  school  had  been  in  operation  two  years.  It  is  a  four-room  school,  having 
a  principal  and  three  assisstants.  All  the  children  of  the  township  are 
brought  to  this  central  school,  and  nine  wagons  are  employed  in  the  trans- 
portation. 

"Mr.  Williams,  in  the  September  Teacher,  has  so  well  told  about  the 
Gustavus  school  that  I  shall  pass  over  further  consideration  than  to  here- 
with present  a  diagram  of  the  township  showing  the  transportation  routes. 

"Green  Township  Centralized  School. — While  we  were  at  the  Gustavus 
school  the  principal  advised  us  to  drive  five  miles  to  the  west  into  Green 
township,  where  the  people  had  centralized  and  put  up  a  fine  new  brick 
building  at  a  cost  of  over  $6,000.  The  people  in  Green  township  had  watched 
the  school  in  Gustavus  for  over  two  years  and  believed  so  thoroughly  in  the 
new  plan  that  at  the  last  April  election  they  voted  to  centralize  and  bond 
the  township  for  a  long  term  to  erect  a  new  building.  The  vote  was  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  the  new  school.  We  drove  west  to  the  center  of 
Green  township,  which  is  five  miles  square.  This  township  is  eleven  miles 
from  one  railroad  and  six  miles  from  another.  So  it  is  distinctively  rural. 
To  be  sure,  there  is  a  town  hall,  a  postoffice,  a  church  or  two,  a  country  store 
and  a  few  dwellings.  That  is  New  England  brought  to  the  Western  Reserve. 
We  all  were  enthusiastic  over  this  building  for  country  children.  We  never 
saw  the  like  before  in  the  country  to  take  the  place  of  miserable  box-car,  one- 
19 
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room  structures.  And  the  possibilities  of  such  a  school,  who  can  measure 
them? 

"There  are  six  school  rooms  with  two  rooms  additional,  one  of  which  may 
serve  as  a  library  room  and  the  other  as  an  office  and  reception  room.  There 
is  a  basement  under  the  entire  building,  part  of  which  may  be  used  for  labor- 
atory and  gymnasium.   The  building  is  heated  by  steam. 

"To  this  building  are  brought  all  the  children  of  the  entire  township. 
The  educational  influence  of  a  building  over  that  of  eight  or  nine  widely 
scattered,  neglected  district  buildings  is  beyond  controversy,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  sanitary  improvement  in  the  way  of  seating,  lighting,  heating  and 
ventilation. 

"They  began  school  September,  1900.  The  enrollment  was  180  over  150 
the  preceding  year  in  the  scattered  schools.  Four  teachers  were  employed. 
All  the  children  of  the  township  were  brought  to  the  school  and  eight  wagons 
were  employed  in  the  transportation.  The  campus  has  about  three  acres. 
Shade  trees,  school  room  decoration,  library,  etc.,  will  come.  How  that  school 
can  be  made  the  social,  musical  and  literary  center  of  that  township!  What 
an  inspiration  it  must  be  to  a  corps  of  teachers  to  work  in  a  community  like 
that! 

"An  Inspiration. — In  a  beautiful  room  were  all  the  little  ones  of  the  en- 
tire township,  while  in  the  high  school  room  were  many  large  farmer  boys 
getting  an  education  they  could  not  otherwise  attain.  On  the  playground  all 
the  big  boys  of  the  township  play  baseball.  Think  what  it  is  to  get  all  the 
boys  of  a  township — country  boys,  I  mean — on  one  playground!  There  will 
grow  up  a  unity.  Each  boy,  having  studied  and  played  with  all  the  other 
boys  of  the  township,  will  be  the  stronger  for  it.  When  the  football  team  or 
baseball  team  or  literary  society  compete  with  Gustavus  township  on  athletic 
grounds  or  in  town  hall,  each  team  will  have  the  backing  of  an  enthusiastic 
township.  In  a  great  many  districts  there  are  hardly  enough  boys  to  play 
'two-cornered  cat.'  Can  you  wonder  that  children  get  tired  of  district  school 
after  a  certain  age?  If  centralization  is  good  for  the  country  boys  of  Ohio, 
why  not  the  same  for  the  boys  of  Illinois?  As  far  as  educational  matters  are 
concerned,  the  day  we  spent  at  the  Gustavus  township  and  the  Green  town- 
ship centralized  schools  is  far  ahead  of  anything  I  have  ever  experienced. 

"In  Illinois  we  are  agitating  in  favor  of  permissive  legislation  allowing 
country  communities  to  centralize  and  transport  children  at  public  expense 
if  they  so  desire.  Communities  that  wish  to  cling  to  the  old  district  plan 
may  do  so  if  they  desire.  I  believe  the  children  of  the  country  districts  should 
have  just  as  good  educational  facilities  as  those  now  enjoyed  by  the  children 
of  the  city.  The  centralized  schools  in  the  country  may  become  the  best 
schools  in  the  land,  for  there,  in  contact  with  nature,  will  be  found  freedom." 
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I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  great  assistance  that  has  been  so  generously 
rendered  me  in  the  preparation  of  this  bulletin.  I  am  under  especial  obliga- 
tions to  the  Hon.  C.  F.  Staples,  director  of  school  district  No.  5,  Dakota 
county,  who  personally  showed  be  the  two-department  building  and  its  ap- 
pointments (and  also  furnished  photographs  of  the  same)  which  is  herein 
suggested  as  a  model  for  others,  and  to  the  architects,  Hermann  Kretz  &  Co., 
of  St.  Paul,  for  furnishing  this  department  for  publication,  without  com- 
pensation, its  plans  and  specifications,  that  must  prove  of  immeasurable 
value  to  other  school  districts.  I  am  also  indebted  to  Mr.  William  George 
Bruce,  editor  of  the  American  School  Journal,  for  permission  to  use  from  that 
journal  the  excellent  paper  of  Superintendent  S.  J.  Race  on  "Heating  and 
Ventilation;"  to  Charles  R.  Aldrich,  of  Minneapolis,  who  has  given  much 
valuable  time,  thought  and  expense  to  preparing  the  plans  and  specifications 
for  the  one-room  building  herein  submitted;  and  also  to  county  and  city 
superintendents  who  have  furnished  cuts  and  photographs  for  use  in  this 
report. 

My  esteemed  predecessor,  Hon.  j.  H.  Lewis,  issued  a  valuable  bulletin, 
which  was  reprinted  in  the  last  biennial  report,  treating  rural  school  archi- 
tecture and  improvement  of  school  grounds.  To  supplement  this  excellent 
report,  I  submit  herewith  suggestions  for: 

A  model  one-room  school  house. 

A  model  two-room  school  house. 

An  inexpensive  heating  and  ventilating  plan  for  a  school  house. 

Illustrations  showing  improvement  in  school  houses,  and  school  houses 
built  during  the  last  two  years. 

The  coming  biennial  period  should  mark  a  new  era  in  school  house  con- 
struction in  Minnesota.  School  houses  built  in  the  future  should  not  be 
merely  square  boxes  with  square  holes  in  the  sides  and  ends,  but  should  be 
properly  heated,  lighted  and  ventilated  and  appeal  to  the  aesthetic  sense  by 
construction  upon  the  designs  of  a  good  architect,  as  urged  in  my  predeces- 
sor's report.    The  school  house  should  be  the  best  building  within  the  dis- 
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trict,  a  testimonial  to  the  public  spirit,  enterprise  and  patriotism  of  its  school 
officers  and  patrons.  A  healthful  environment  has  a  direct  influence  upon 
the  well-being  of  the  child.  Beauty  has  its  wholesome  influence  upon 
the  morals  of  the  human  being.  Music,  sculpture,  painting,  architecture  and 
poetry  all  contribute  to  make  us  better.  "No  one  can  sin  while  dreaming 
of  the  beautiful."  This  is  doubly  true  when  the  young  and  plastic  mind  of 
childhood  is  impressed  by  beauty. 

SPECIFICATIONS 

Of  labor  and  materials  for  erection  and  completion  of  one-room  model  school 
building. 

GENERAL. — The  contractor  to  provide  at  his  own  cost  all  materials, 
labor,  cartage,  scaffolding,  etc.,  and  all  minor  items  that  may  be  necessary 
or  reasonably  implied  to  complete  the  building  in  a  thorough,  complete, 
workmanlike  manner  according  to  accompanying  drawings. 

All  material  to  be  the  best  of  its  kind  unless  otherwise  specified. 

EXCAVATING. — Trees  on  site  of  building  to  be  grubbed  out  and  re- 
moved from  the  premises,  those  near  site  to  be  protected  from  injury.  Ex- 
cavate for  basement  and  piers  to  depth  shown  on  drawings  and  to  sufficient 
distance  to  permit  of  building  and  pointing  the  walls  as  specified. 

After  the  piers  and  walls  are  completed  fill  in  and  tamp  around  same 
and  spread  and  finish  top  of  lot  with  superfluous  earth  to  carry  surface 
water  from  the  building. 

WALLS  AND  PIERS. — Build  walls  and  piers,  as  shown  on  drawings,  of 
good  sound  rubble  stone  laid  in  best  lime  and  sharp  sand  mortar  mixed 
in  proportions  to  make  the  strongest  mortar.  Flush  point  inside  with  same 
lime  mortar  and  point  and  weather  outside  with  Portland  cement  one  part 
and  sharp  sand  three  parts.  Thoroughly  bond  all  walls  and  build  in  door 
and  window  frames.  Build  wall  level  on  top  to  receive  joists  and  beam, 
fill  between  joist  with  same  kind  of  material  as  walls. 

CHIMNEY. — Build  chimney,  from  basement  floor  to  above  roof  as  shown, 
of  good  hard  burned  brick  laid  in  best  lime  and  sand  mortar,  the  six  upper 
courses  in  cement  mortar.  Build  in  a  10-inch  No.  16  galvanized  iron  smoke 
pipe,  with  cleanout  and  opening  at  bottom  for  connection  to  furnace.  Also 
leave  openings  for  connecting  vent  pipes  to  space  outside  of  iron  flue. 

LATH  AND  PLASTER.— All  walls  and  ceilings  of  first  story  to  be  lathed 
and  plastered  two  coats. 

Lath  to  be  best  white  pine  lath  free  from  defects  that  will  stain  plaster, 
thoroughly  nailed  with  four  3-penny  fine  nails  per  lath  and  joints  broken 
every  sixth  lath.  All  to  be  laid  horizontally  and  every  precaution  to  be 
taken  to  prevent  cracking  of  plaster. 

Plaster  to  be  a  "hard  plaster,"  sanded  at  factory,  to  be  approved  by  own- 
er's representative  and  applied  in  best  manner  according  to  manufacturer's 
specifications. 

The  second  coat  to  be  a  fine  even  gray  coat,  finished  with  cork  float. 

Plaster  to  floor  in  all  places,  but  back  of  black  boards  and  base  need  not 
be  finished.  All  angles  to  be  slightly  rounded.  Each  surface  to  be  finished 
without  joints  and  the  whole  of  plaster  to  be  left  in  a  neat  finished  condi- 
tion without  rough  or  uneven  places.  All  of  plaster  to  be  patched  after  other 
mechanics  have  finished  their  work. 

SHEET  METAL— All  roofs  to  have  gutters  of  No.  26  galvanized  iron 
as  indicated  on  drawings,  and  corrugated  galvanized  iron  down  spouts 
4-inch  diameter,  connected  to  gutter  at  top  and  provided  with  ell  at  bottom 
and  well  secured  to  walls. 

Flat  deck  of  bell  tower  to  be  covered  with  best  I.  C.  old  method  roofing 
tin,  lock  seamed  and  well  soldered. 

Provide  and  lay  16-inch  valleys,  hip  tins,  flashings,  etc.,  of  same  tin  to 
make  a  tight  roof. 

Build  tin  saddle  at  upper  side  of  roof. 

SMOKE  PIPE— Provide  smoke  pipe  10  inches  in  diameter  of  No.  IS 
iron,  with  opening  for  furnace  pipe  and  cleanout  at  bottom  and  straps  to 
build  in  brick  work  every  six  feet  in  height  at  side. 
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CARPENTRY  AND  JOINERY. — All  material,  unless  otherwise  specified, 
to  be  good  sound  dry  pine  free  from  defects  that  will  impair  strength  or 
durability. 

The  entire  building  to  be  substantially  framed,  braced,  leveled  or  plumbed 
and  secured  with  nails,  spikes,  bolts,  straps  or  anchors  in  a  strictly  work- 
manlike, substantial  manner. 

Posts  in  basement  to  be  8x8  inches  and  set  on  stone  footings  above 
ground  to  prevent  rotting. 

Girders  to  be  8x12  inches  as  shown,  with  2x2  inches  spiked  to  side  at 
bottom  of  girder  for  support  of  joist.  Joists  of  first  floor  to  be  2x10  inches 
by  16  feet  o.  c,  and  supported  on  walls  and  2x2-inch  strips  at  girders. 

Ceiling  joist  to  be  2x10  inches  by  16  feet  o.  c.  over  large  room  and 
2x6  inches  by  16  feet  over  small  rooms. 

Studding  of  outside  walls  and  partitions  to  be  2x6  inches  by  16  feet  o.  c. 
doubled  at  openings  and  trebled  at  corners  with  double  2x6-inch  plates. 

Rafters  to  be  2x6  inches  by  24  feet  o.  c.  braced  with  2x6  inch  collar  beams 
and  all  of  roof  erected  in  substantial,  workmanlike  manner. 

BRIDGING. — All  joists  and  studding  in  partitions  to  be  bridged  every 
seven  feet  in  length,  with  2x2-inch  bridging,  with  10-penny  nails  in  every 
end. 

Partition  bridging  to  be  up  and  down  and  top  to  be  level  with  tops  of 
doors. 

LINING  FLOORS.— The  whole  first  story  floor  and  attic  floor  to  be  lined 
with  dry  No.  2  boards  S.  IS.,  laid  tight  and  nailed  with  two  10-penny  nails  at 
every  joist. 

ROOF  BOARDS. — The  entire  roof  to  be  covered  with  same  kind  of  boards 
as  lining  floor,  laid  in  same  manner. 

SHEATHING. — The  entire  exterior  of  frame  walls  to  be  sheathed  with 
4-inch  or  6-inch  D.  &  M.  second  fencing,  laid  tight  and  double  nailed  with 
10-penny  nails  at  every  studd. 

SIDING. — The  outside  walls  to  be  covered  with  6-inch  or  4-inch  siding, 
laid  with  not  less  than  1  1-4-inch  lap  and  nailed  at  every  studd  with  6-penny 
nails. 

FURRING.— All  furring  for  lathing,  etc.,  to  be  supplied  in  substantial 
manner  where  necessary.    All  corners  to  be  solid. 

SHEATHING  PAPER. — Best  quality  resin  sized  sheathing  paper  to  be 
provided  and  placed  in  the  following  places:  One  thickness  between  lining 
and  finish  floors  of  first  story,  two  thicknesses  above  attic  floor  to  break 
joints  half  way  and  be  battened  down  with  lath  well  nailed;  two  thicknesses 
between  sheathing  and  siding  and  outside  finish  to  make  a  tight,  warm  job. 

GROUNDS. — Provide  %-inch  grounds  at  all  openings,  and  mouldings  to 
plaster  to. 

EXTERIOR  FINISH. — Cornice,  corner  boards,  casings  and  all  other  ex- 
terior finish  to  be  smooth,  dry  D  stock  of  best  workmanship  and  erected  in 
strong,  neat  manner. 

Paper  to  run  under  all  exterior  finish  to  make  a  warm  job. 

ROOF. — The  entire  roof,  except  where  otherwise  shown  or  specified,  to 
be  covered  with  best  extra  A  star  pine  shingles  laid  less  than  one  third 
their  length  to  the  weather  and  thoroughly  nailed  with  two  3-penny  coarse 
nails  in  every  shingle.    Joints  to  be  broken  in  three  courses. 

Flashings  to  be  well  worked  in  at  all  places  required  and  the  roof  left 
entirely  free  from  leak.  Shingles  to  be  cut  at  all  hips,  valleys,  etc.,  to  true, 
even  lines. 

FINISH  FLOORS— The  finish  floor  of  first  story  to  be  hard  wood  equal 
to  S^-inch  face  Georgia  pine  D.  &  M.,  or  No.  2  maple,  laid  tight,  thoroughly 
blind  nailed  and  left  clean  for  oiling.  Openings  to  be  cut  and  registers  fit- 
ted; also  any  other  cutting  required  for  heating  and  ventilating. 

WINDOWS. — Windows  to  be  as  indicated  on  elevations,  of  straight 
grained,  kiln  dried,  clear  white  pine.  Frames  to  be  made  of  %-inch  jambs 
and  wide  blind  stops,  1%-inch  outside  casings,  with  mould  and  water  drip 
at  top  and  full  trim  inside  of  plain  style  casings  and  moulded  caps,  all  made 
and  erected  in  best  manner. 
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Sash  of  windows  to  be  hung  to  carefully  adjusted  balance  weights,  with 
best  cord  over  steel  pulleys.  Sash  in  single  sash  windows  to  be  hinged 
at  bottom,  with  tight  pin  butts  of  suitable  size  and  be  provided  with  tran- 
som lifts.  All  window  sash  to  be  1%  inches  thick  and  glazed  with  best 
A.  A.  D.  S.  glass  well  bedded,  pointed  and  puttied. 

STORM  SASH. — Storm  sash  to  be  provided  for  all  windows,  to  be  1% 
inches  thick  glazed  with  best  S.  S.  glass  and  hung  to  Winter's  hangers,  and 
provided  with  Winter's  fasteners. 

DOORS. — Doors  to  be  1%  inches  thick  of  cypress  styles  and  rails,  and 
Georgia  pine  panels,  hung  to  1%-inch  rebated  frames  and  cased  with  plain 
style  casings,  plinths  and  moulded  head  casings. 

Doors  hung  on  three  4%x4%-inch  steel  imitation  Bower  Barffe  finish  and 
be  provided  with  heavy  three-tumbler  Corbin  or  Yale  master  keyed  locks, 
with  B.  B.  finish  knobs  and  large  escutcheons. 

STAIRS  AND  STEPS —Stairs  to  basement  to  be  plain  dressed  2-inch 
plank  treads,  %-inch  risers,  and  %-inch  skirt  boards  supported  on  three 
2xl0-inch  strings,  with  triangular  pieces  nailed  to  top  in  place  of  cutting 
strings.  Steps  to  outside  porch  and  platforms  to  be  similar  to  basement 
stairs  of  clear  lumber.  Treads  to  be  slanted  slightly  to  shed  water  and 
spandrels  to  be  boarded  with  D.  &  M.  V  joint,  S^-inch  face. 

PORCH. — Porch  to  be  framed  same  as  rest  of  building,  with  hard  wood 
floor  to  match  inside  floors  and  V  joint  ceiling.  Posts  to  be  made  up  and 
moulded. 

INTERIOR  FINISH. — Including  doors,  casings,  plinths,  stools,  aprons, 
chair  rails,  picture  mould  for  3  rooms,  blackboard  moulds,  cupboard,  mantel, 
shelf  over  blackboard  back  of  teacher,  etc.,  to  be  Georgia  pine  or  other  hard 
wood,  to  be  approved  by  owner's  representative,  all  hand  smoothed  and 
erected  in  best  manner. 

If  Georgia  pine  is  used  the  styles  and  rails  of  doors  may  be  solid  Cyprus, 
if  other  wood  is  used  the  doors  must  be  veneered  on  glued-up  pine  cores. 

Window  stops  to  be  screwed  in  with  round  head  blue  screws. 

CHAIR  RAIL. — To  be  plain,  same  as  casings  and  secured  in  school  room 
where  there  is  no  blackboard  and  in  library  and  shop. 

PIC  j.  oRE  MOULD.— Provide  and  secure  2-inch  picture  mould  in  three 
rooms  not  including  cloak  room. 

TEACHER'S  CUPBOARD. — Provide  and  place  in  school  room  one  teach- 
er's cupboard,  one-half  for  wardrobe,  with  wood  panel  door  and  one-half 
with  glazed  door  and  lock.  To  be  provided  with  seven  adjustable  shelves  and 
three  hooks. 

CLOAK  ROOM. — Cloak  room  to  have  41/4-inch  plain  hook  strips  on  all 
sides  and  a  partition  clothes  and  umbrella  rack  in  center.  Provide  with 
60  heavy  japanned  iron  coat  and  hat  hooks. 

UMBRELLA  RACKS.— Provide  in  cloak  room,  umbrella  racks  at  center 
partition  made  of  perforated  boards  at  top  and  galzanized  iron  or  tin  lined 
trough  at  bottom. 

BOOK  SHELVES. — Provide  and  build  in  library  two  sets  of  open  book 
shelves,  six  adjustable  shelves  high,  with  moulded  top  and  base. 

MANTEL. — Provide  and  build  mantel  in  school  room  as  indicated  in 
details.    To  be  of  wood,  with  register  in  bottom  for  ventilator. 

BLACKBOARD  MOULD.— Place  two  number  mould  at  top  and  ends 
and  chalk  ledge  at  bottom  of  all  blackboards. 

BLACKBOARDS. — The  side  walls  of  school  room,  except  where  inter- 
rupted by  windows  and  doors,  to  be  provided  with  best  black  slate  board 
about  %-inch  thick,  carefully  erected,  joined  and  smoothed.  To  be  best 
quality  and  free  from  flint. 

FLAG  POLE. — Provide  and  erect  a  flag  pole  as  shown,  to  be  G  inches 
square  at  base  and  rounded  to  2Mrinch  diameter  at  top  and  provided  with 
cap,  ball,  pulley  and  waxed  halyard  to  boat  cleat  near  ground. 

BELL.— Make  provision  for  and  hang  a  bell  which  will  be  provided  by 
owner. 

HARDWARE.— To  be.  hk  formerly  sprcifiod,  of  good  substantial  make 
equal  to  P.  &  P.,  Corbin's,  or  Yale  and  Towne's  goods. 
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In  addition  to  that  already  specified,  the  basement  windows  are  to  be 
hinged  and  any  other  hardware  necessary  or  usual  is  to  be  provided. 

PAINTING  AND  FINISHING —Outside,  shellac  all  knots,  pitch,  etc., 
with  orange  spirit  shellac  and  prime  all  woodwork  with  best  linseed  oil  and 
ochre  as  soon  as  possible  after  delivery  to  building.  Priming  coat  to  be 
thin.  All  sheet  metal  to  be  primed  with  red  lead.  All  exterior  woodwork, 
except  shingles,  to  be  painted  two  coats  best  white  lead  and  linseed  oil  paint 
in  two  light  tints  of  color.    Sash  to  be  black. 

Sheet  metal  to  be  painted  over  priming  same  as  woodwork. 

INSIDE. — The  hardwood  floors  to  be  thoroughly  filled  with  raw  linseed 

oil. 

Basement  stairs,  sash,  doors  and  frames  to  be  painted  same  as  outside 
woodwork. 

Interior  finish  to  be  filled  in  thorough  manner,  according  to  kind  of 
wood  used  and  varnished  two  coats  of  best  floor  varnish.  To  be  sandpapered 
between  coats. 

Plaster  walls  and  ceilings  to  be  gum  sized  and  painted  two  coats  of  best 
white  lead  and  oil  paint  in  two  light  buff  tints. 

HEATING  AND  VENTILATING.— The  building  is  to  be  heated  with  a 
hot  air  furnace  and  separate  itemized  bids  are  to  be  presented  for  the  heat- 
ing and  ventilating  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  location  of  buildings,  i.  e., 
fuel  to  be  burned,  exposure,  etc.  The  general  arrangement  of  piping  is  sug- 
gested on  the  plans.  Furnace  to  be  near  center  of  basement,  with  main 
heating  pipes  running  to  top  of  blackboard  and  opening  to  school  room  and 
return  pipes  to  furnace  from  mantel,  with  connecting  vent  pipes  to  space  in 
chimney  outside  of  smoke  flue.  Fresh  air  intake  pipe  should  be  run  from 
north  side  of  building. 

NOTES. — Should  this  building  be  built  without  basement  and  to  be  heated 
by  stove,  the  shop  may  be  used  for  fuel  and  storeroom,  with  the  stove  in- 
cased in  jacket,  with  provision  for  ventilation  and  circulation  of  air  to  school 
room. 

The  model  building  here  presented  is  a  slight  modification  of  the  school 
house  in  district  No.  70,  Freeborn  county.  In  my  judgment,  it  combines 
more  desirable  features  than  any  other  one-room  building  that  I  have  ever 
seen,  as  follows: 

1.  Pupils  are  seated  facing  the  main  entrance. 

2.  Sanitary  heating  and  ventilation. 

3.  Sanitary  lighting,  light  coming  in  at  the  left  side  of  the  pupils  and 
from  the  top  of  the  rear  windows  near  the  ceiling. 

4.  Long  cloak  rooms,  well  lighted,  where  pupils  may  get  their  wraps  and 
march  in  and  out  in  regular  order. 

5.  Long  and  unimpeded  wall  space,  where  the  teacher  and  pupils  have 
plenty  of  blackboard  for  continued  work. 

6.  A  library  room  where  books  and  charts  can  be  kept  clean  and  not  sub- 
ject to  unusual  wear  and  tear,  and  which,  if  needed,  can  be  used  as  a  recita- 
tion room. 

7.  A  large  porch,  where  the  pupils  may  exercise  in  damp  weather  with- 
out suffering  exposure,  and  yet  benefit  by  fresh  air. 

8.  An  exterior  plan  so  arranged  that  three  sides  appear  to  be  fronts. 

Complete  plans  and  specifications,  as  furnished  by  Architect  C.  R.  Aid- 
rich,  will  be  sent  upon  application  to  this  department.  It  has  been  the 
aim  to  make  these  so  clear  and  specific  that  bids  upon  them  may  be  adver- 
tised for  without  the  expense  of  employing  another  architect. 

In  case  it  is  not  desirable  to  heat  this  building  from  the  basement,  the 
stove  may  be  jacketed  and  placed  in  the  library  room  or  the  shop  room. 
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SPECIFICATIONS 

Of  the  material  and  labor  to  be  used  and  employed  in  the  erection  of  a 
frame  school  building,  to  be  erected  for  Charles  F.  Staples  Esq.,  chairman 
of  building  committee,  West  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  according  to  the  plans, 
details  and  specifications  prepared  by  Hermann  Kretz  &  Co.,  architects,  1006 
N.  Y.  Life  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

SPECIFICATIONS  of  work  and  material  required  in  the  erection  and 
completion  of  a  frame  school  building  to  be  built  in  the  town  of  Mendota,  Da- 
kota county,  District  No.  5,  two  miles  south  of  St.  Paul,  for  Charles  F.  Sta- 
ples, chairman  of  building  committee,  according  to  plans,  details  and  sec- 
tions and  specifications,  prepared  for  same  by  Hermann  Kretz  &  Co.,  archi- 
tects, 1016  and  1017  N.  Y.  Life  Insurance  Building. 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS.— The  contractor  is  to  give  his  personal  atten- 
tion to  the  work,  to  furnish  all  transportation,  labor,  material,  apparatus, 
scaffolding  and  utensils  needful  for  performing  the  work  in  the  best  manner 
according  to  the  drawings  and  specifications. 

All  of  the  materials  to  be  of  the  best  of  their  several  kinds.  Should  the 
contractor  introduce  any  material  different  from  the  sort  and  quality  herein 
described  or  meant  to  be  implied,  it  shall  be  immediately  removed  at  the 
contractor's  expense  at  any  time  during  the  progress  of  the  work.  The  work 
to  be  executed  in  the  best,  most  substantial  and  thorough  workmanlike  man- 
ner, according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  these  particulars  and  the 
drawings  referred  to,  and  which  are  intended  to  include  everything  requisite 
and  necessary  to  the  proper  and  entire  finishing  of  the  work,  notwithstanding 
every  item  necessarily  involved  in  the  work  is  not  particularly  mentioned, 
and  all  the  work  to  be  delivered  up  in  a  perfect  and  undamaged  state  without 
exception. 

The  drawings  and  all  writings,  interlineations,  figures  and  details  are  to 
be  considered  a  part  of  and  as  illustrating  these  specifications.  Where  fig- 
ures are  not  given,  the  drawings  must  be  accurately  followed  according  to 
their  scale. 

The  contractor  shall  not  make  any  alterations  in  the  drawings.  Should 
any  error  appear  in  them,  he  shall  refer  it  to  the  architects  for  correction. 

EXCAVATION. — Make  all  necessary  excavations  for  cellar,  footing 
courses,  piers,  etc.,  and  remove  all  earth  from  off  the  lot,  or  grade  it  on  the  lot 
as  will  be  directed. 

FOUNDATION. — Foundation  walls  to  be  at  least  2  feet  deep  below  grade 
line.  Properly  lay  up  the  foundation  walls,  piers,  etc.,  with  good  flat  build- 
ing stone,  of  flat  bed,  firmly  built  and  well  bonded,  laid  in  clean,  sharp 
sand  and  lime  mortar  laid  by  and  full  to  a  line  on  both  faces  and  flush  and 
point  up  at  completion.  The  cellar  floor  is  to  be  cemented,  and  cemented  to 
a  smooth  and  even  surface  in  a  first  class  manner. 

Cellar  walls  to  be  neatly  pointed  up  on  the  inside  with  good  lime  and 
cement  mortar.  The  walls  on  the  inside  to  toe  whitewashed,  and  on  the 
outside,  where  not  covered  by  porch  or  veranda,  to  be  neatly  tuckpointed  at 
completion  with  black  mortar.    Ends  of  floor  joints  to  be  beam  filled. 

CHIMNEYS. — Build  and  top  out  chimneys  as  shown.  All  joints  to  be 
thoroughly  filled  with  mortar,  and  all  flues  to  be  smoothly  plastered  on  the 
inside.  Use  only  good,  hard,  burned  brick  for  the  chimneys,  laid  in  good 
strong  lime  mortar.  Provide  and  fix  into  chimney  tin  box  for  cleanout 
near  the  cellar  floor.  Inside  of  chimney  place  a  10-inch  smoke  pipe,  made 
of  heavy  boiler  iron,  with  necessary  cleanout  and  elbow  for  furnace  pipe 
on  bottom  and  two  elbows  about  9  feet  above  first  floor. 

Also  put  in  place  four  ventilating  registers  12xl6-inch  each,  two  near 
floor  and  two  near  ceiling. 

LATH  AND  PLASTER. — Cross  fork  with  lx2-inch  strips  placed  16  inches 
apart  and  well  nailed,  and  where  inside  sheathing  is  used,  and  then  lath 
all  walls,  ceilings,  etc.,  with  dry  sound  lath  of  full  thickness,  laid  1*4  inches 
apart,  with  four  nailings  to  the  lath  and  joints  broken  every  16  inches.  All 
the  above  to  be  plastered  with  one  good  coat  of  brown  mortar,  well  haired 
and  to  )><■  made  of  pure  unslackcd  lime  and  clean  sharp  sand,  well  mixed 
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and  stacked  in  the  rough  for  at  least  ten  days  before  putting  it  on.  This 
plastering  to  be  well  floated,  made  straight  and  true  at  all  points  and  to 
receive  a  good  coat  of  best  white  hard  finish.  All  lathing  and  plastering  to 
extend  clear  down  to  the  floor,  all  walls  to  be  straight  and  all  angles  to 
be  maintained  sharp  and  angular  in  form.  Give  separate  figures  for  plaster- 
ing with  adamant,  Hardenall,  Zenith,  Baker  plaster  or  Windsor  cement  in- 
stead of  the  common  plastering. 

TIMBER. — The  whole  of  the  timber  used  in  and  throughout  this  build- 
ing to  be  of  the  best  of  their  several  grades,  well  seasoned  and  free  from 
sap,  shakes  and  other  imperfections  impairing  its  durability  and  strength. 

The  timber  not  exposed  to  be  of  common  pine  timber;  that  exposed  when 
finished  to  be  of  first  quality  stock  pine. 

All  timbers,  girders,  joists,  partition  studs,  roof  trusses,  etc.,  must  be 
prepared  and  framed  according  to  the  plans,  sections,  etc.  All  joists  and 
studs  must  be  properly  sized  and  jointed  to  width,  and  all  joists  to  be 
placed  with  crowning  edge  upwards.  Bridge  all  the  floor  and  ceiling  joists 
in  the  building  every  five  feet  with  lx3-inch  stuff,  properly  cut  in  between 
timbers  as  soon  as  the  joists  «are  leveled  and  thoroughly  spiked.  None  but 
well  seasoned  timber  will  be  allowed  to  go  into  the  building.  All  headers 
and  trimmers  to  be  put  in  double  thick,  properly  mortised  and  spiked  to- 
gether, leaving  all  openings  of  sufficient  size  for  the  finish  of  stairs,  chim- 
neys, etc.,  and  in  no  case  allow  the  wood  to  come  within  1  inch  of  the  brick 
around  any  smoke  flue. 

All  joists  to  be  doubled  where  they  have  partitions  above  them.  Tim- 
ber in  partitions  to  be  sized  and  jointed  as  required  to  make  a  true  surface 
to  a  straight  edge.  All  framing  timbers  in  roof  and  tower,  such  as  rafters, 
braces,  tie  beams  and  studs,  must  be  in  one  length  without  piecing. 

All  door  and  window  studs  to  be  set  double,  and  all  openings  over  3 
inches  wide  to  be  trussed  overhead  in  a  substantial  manner.  All  angles  to 
be  formed  solid  by  blocking  and  spiking  two  studs  together. 

All  partitions  to  be  set  perfectly  true  and  plumb. 

SHEATHING. — Cover  the  inside  walls  of  both  classrooms  and  library, 
attic  floor,  cellar  stairs  and  the  outside  of  building,  including  roofs,  with 
matched  fencing,  laid  close  and  well  nailed  to  every  timber. 

Use  best  quality  cedar  shingles  for  roofs,  etc.,  where  shown,  laid  4V2 
inches  to  the  weather.  To  be  properly  put  on  and  well  nailed,  and  to  stand 
away  from  the  angles  of  the  valleys  3  incites.  Cover  the  walls  on  the  out- 
side of  building  with  dry  second  clear  pine  clapboards,  with  no  less  than  V-A- 
inch  lap.  Corner  boards  and  casings  to  be  5x%-inch  thick.  All  work  in 
gables,  water-tables  and  cornices,  belt  courses,  etc.,  to  be  made,  as  shown,  of 
clear,  dry  lumber.  All  friezes,  bands,  sills,  etc.,  to  be  rebated  on  top  and 
grooved  on  bottom. 

BUILDING  PAPER. — Underlay  all  cornices,  clapboards,  casings,  corner 
boards  and  shingles  on  roof,  etc.,  for  entire  outside  of  building,  with  tar  and 
felt  paper,  overlapping  each  other  at  least  two  inches.  On  all  outside  walls 
between  the  studs  place  the  same  paper  properly  fastened  in  place  with 
lath  nailed  to  each  side  of  studs. 

Use  Sterling  deafening  felt  between  floor  lining  and  finished  floors  for 
entire  first  floor. 

DOOR  FRAMES  AND  DOORS— Outside  door  frames  to  be  made  of  plank 
rebated  to  receive  doors,  and  to  have  2-inch  oak  sills.  Inside  door  frames 
to  be  made  of  %-inch  stuff,  with  stops  plowed  and  nailed  in.  Outside  door 
to  be  made  as  shown,  to  be  2^4  inches  thick,  and  to  have  raised  mouldings 
on  the  outside.  Inside  doors  to  be  double  faced  O.  G.  doors,  1%  inches 
thick,  well  seasoned,  wedged  and  glued  together  in  the  best  manner. 

WINDOWS. — Windows  to  have  box  frames,  and  sash  for  same  to  be 
1%  inches  thick,  and  hung  with  Sampson  stot  sash  cord  and  cast  iron  weights, 
and  Gardner's  patent  pulleys  and  sash  locks  with  lifts. 

FLOORS. — The  entire  first  story  to  have  an  under  floor  of  common 
boards,  laid  diagonal,  and  well  nailed,  and  covered  with  Sterling  deafening 
felt  paper,  finished  floor  to  be  7-9x2%-inch  first  quality  matched  quarter 
sawed  yellow  pine,  or  fir,  flooring,  well  laid  and  blind  nailed.  Also  give  differ- 
ence for  using  first  quality  maple  flooring. 
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WAINSCOT  AND  BASEBOARDS— Vestibules  and  cloak  room  to  be 
wainscoted,  4  feet  6  inches,  and  class  rooms  to  be  2  feet  high  for  1  room 
and  3  feet  high  for  the  other  room,  with  narrow,  beaded  ceiling,  and  a  neat 
cap  or  chalk  rail  on  top,  and  finished  with  a  ^-inch  round  on  bottom.  All 
exposed  angles  of  plastering  to  have  turned  corner  beads  and  provide  door 
bumpers  where  needed. 

CASINGS. — Case  all  doolrs  and  windows  'fthroughout  with  %x5'-inch 
moulded  casing  with  base  blocks. 

STAIRS. — Outside  "and  cellar  stairs  to  be  made  as  shown  in  drawings. 
Build  stairs  to  get  up  into  attic.  Steps  of  outside  stairs  to  be  made  of  3 
pieces  2x4  inches  with  %-inch  space  between. 

HARDWARE. — See  note  at  end  of  specification. 

Hinges  for  interior  doors  to  be  wrought  iron,  black  japanned,  silver 
tipped.  All  doors  to  have  4-inch  3-tumbler  mortice  spring  locks,  with  Berlin 
bronze  finish,  and  hinges  or  butts  of  same  finish. 

Furnish  the  carpenter  with  all  necessary  tight  flashings  to  enable  him 
to  flash  all  the  work  thoroughly  around  gables,  chimneys,  hips,  valleys,  etc., 
wherever  necessary,  to  secure  a  tight  job.  Furnish  and  put  in  place  iron 
rods,  plates,  anchors,  etc.,  for  the  construction  of  roof,  tower,  etc.,  wherever 
required,  to  secure  a  strong  and  substantial  job. 

Tower  deck  to  have  a  suitable  scuttle  fastened  with  strong  hooks  on 
underside,  and  to  be  tinned  with  Taylor's  old  style  tin  in  the  best  manner. 

GLASS. — All  glass  to  be  best  double-strength  A  A  glass,  thoroughly 
bedded  in  putty,  well  tacked  down,  puttied  and  back  puttied  in  the  best  man- 
ner. 

PAINTING. — Properly  stop  all  nail  holes  and  imperfections  in  the  wood 
with  putty,  shellac  all  knotty  places,  sandpaper  smoothly  and  paint  all  wood 
work  and  iron  on  the  interior,  exterior,  etc.,  2  good  coats  of  best  lead  and 
oil  paint  in  colors,  as  will  be  directed. 

The  front  entrance  doors  to  be  grained  in  oak  and  varnished.  The 
painter  must  see  that  all  wood  work  is  perfectly  cleaned  before  painting. 
Clean  off  all  spots  from  glass,  floors  and  hardware,  and  leave  everything  in 
a  complete  state  without  exception. 

Cedar  shingles  to  receive  2  good  coats  of  Cabot's  shingle  stain.  Floors 
to  receive  2  good  coats  of  Florette  as  manufactured  by  the  Twin  City  Var- 
nish Company  of  St.  Paul.  All  doors,  window  sash,  frames  and  all  interior 
woodwork  to  be  of  the  best  Southern,  or  yellow,  pine,  smoothly  sandpapered 
and  finished  in  hard  oil,  natural  wood. 

NOTE. — Library  to  have  6xl0-inch  book  shelves  on  each  side,  as  shown, 
shelves  to  be  supported  on  each  end  and  in  center  on  movable  strips  so  they 
can  be  raised  or  lowered  as  desired.  Wardrobes  and  closets  to  have  a  10- 
inch  shelf  all  around,  and  2  rows  of  suitable  double  wardrobe  hooks,  placed 
8  inches  apart,  on  neat  cleats  or  strips,  all  around. 

Teachers'  platform  to  have  4  suitable  strong  castors,  and  the  movable 
sliding  partition  between  the  platform  to  have  slate  blackboards  on  both 
sides,  with  cap  moulding  on  top,  and  wainscot. 

This  sliding  partition  to  be  hung  on  top  with  strong  chain  and  heavy 
pulleys  and  cast  iron  weights,  and  to  slide  up  into  a  box  or  partition  above. 
Both  class  rooms  to  have  best  slate  blackboards  all  around,  with  moulding 
on  top,  and  chalk  rail,  with  wainscoting,  underneath.  These  blackboards  to 
start  2  feet  4  inches  from  floor  in  the  primary  and  3  feet  from  floor  in  the 
other  class  room,  and  finish  to  an  even  line  on  top,  6  feet  6  inches  high  from 
floor. 

COST  OF  THE  BUILDING  COMPLETE. 


Contract  price    $2,285.2G 

Furnace    150.00 

Slate  blackboards    115.00 

Desks  and  slat  window  shades   263.78 


Total    $2,814.04 


Urocte.l  IS!»!t. 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 
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The  plans  and  specifications  for  this  two-room  building  are  an  exact 
reproduction  of  the  two-room  school  house  built  a  few  years  ago  in  district 
No.  70,  Dakota  county,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Horn  Charles  F. 
Staples,  a  member  of  the  school  board  and  chairman  of  the  building  com- 
mittee. '  This  is  the  most  convenient  two-department  building  that  I  have  ever 
seen.  The  cuts  herein  make  this  statement  self-explanatory.  The  complete 
plans  and  specifications  of  the  architects  will  be  furnished  upon  application. 
Again,  it  is  the  aim  to  furnish  plans  and  specifications  so  definite  and  com- 
plete that  they  may  be  used  as  the  basis  upon  which  to  advertise  for  bids, 
avoiding  the  expense  of  a  special  architect. 


RURAL  SCHOOL  HOUSE  HEATING  AND  VENTILATION. 
BY  S.  J.  RACE,  REDWOOD  FALLS,  MINN. 

The  problem  of  warming  and  ventilating  small  school  houses  in  rural 
districts  where  a  common  stove  must  furnish  all  the  heat  that  is  used  is  one 
of  no  small  importance.  Common  sense  here  as  elsewhere  will  achieve  the 
highest  results. 

As  a  rule  the  teacher  must  take  care  of  the  fires.  He  arrives  at  8 
o'clock  and  finds  the  fire  burning  low,  or  else  has  gone  out,  with  an  average 
temperature  of  45  degrees.  By  9  o'clock  he  has  managed  to  raise  the  tem- 
perature to  70  degrees. 

It  is  a  barbarous  task  that  some  school  trustees  set  forth  for  female 
teachers,  who  are  expected  to  wade  through  the  snow,  sometimes  a  mile, 
and  then  go  into  an  icy  cold  room  and  there  build  a  fire  and  await  the  warm- 
ing of  the  room.  Many  trustees  have  fires  built  in  mid-winter.  It  is  economy 
to  do  so.  No  teacher  is  fitted  to  begin  the  day's  work,  if  already  her  strength 
has  been  overtaxed  by  exposure  in  cold  school  rooms. 

There  is  one  thing  sure,  the  doors  and  windows  must  fit  snug  and  tight. 
All  exposed  windows  must  be  provided  with  storm  sash.  The  stove  must 
be  large  enough  to  do  the  work  easily  without  crowding.  Fully  one-half  the 
stoves  in  use  are  too  small.  The  fire  pot  should  be  at  least  sixteen  inches  in 
diameter  and  fully  twenty  inches  deep.  Nearly  all  modern  stoves  are  fitted 
with  sufficient  check  drafts  so  that  a  fire  is  at  all  times  under  perfect  control. 
No  matter  how  large  the  fire  pot  is,  if  the  heat  is  not  wanted,  extra  fuel  is 
not  consumed. 

Hard  coal  as  fuel  for  school  rooms  is  without  doubt  the  best,  the  most 
satisfactory,  and  the  cleanest  fuel.  With  it,  fire  in  a  good  stove  can  be  re- 
tained all  night,  thus  giving  a  warm  room  in  the  morning. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  small  rural  school  cannot  be  provided  with 
an  adequate  system  of  warming  and  ventilation.  The  physical  welfare  of 
pupil  and  teacher  demands  it.  Health  is  wealth.  The  cost  should  not  exceed 
$50.  This  allows  for  rebuilding  the  chimney  from  the  foundation.  I  would 
recommend  a  single  flue  12x16  inches.  This  will  give  a  chimney  with  an 
outside  measurement  of  16x24  inches.  We  have  tried  double  flue  chimneys, 
with  two  flues,  each  8x12  and  12x12  inches,  respectively.  They  work  well. 
But  a  single  flue  works  somewhat  better.  The  flue  is  warmer,  and  hence 
the  outward  and  upward  movement  of  the  foul  air  is  better. 

The  iron  register  12x16  inches  for  opening  measurement  should  go  into 
the  chimney  within  four  inches  from  the  floor  (don't  put  any  in  the  chim- 
ney near  the  ceiling).  Place  the  stove  in  a  corner,  the  one  most  out  of  the 
way.    Don't  put  it  in  the  center  of  the  room.   It  is  in  the  way  then. 

Cut  a  hole  in  the  floor  10x14  inches,  over  which  place  an  iron  register. 
Connect  this  opening  with  a  box  10x10  inches  wide  and  long  enough  to  reach 
from  the  register  in  the  floor  to  the  outside  of  the  foundation.  Cover  the  end 
of  the  box  with  a  coarse  wire  screen  to  keep  out  any  animals.  The  box  may 
be  of  wood  or  galvanized  iron.   Wood  I  believe  is  preferable.    Surround  the 
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stove  with  a  circular  galvanized  iron  jacket  6  feet  high  and  from  36  to  40 
inches  in  diameter.  The  stove  will  determine  the  diameter  of  the  jacket. 
Measure  the  diagonal  base  of  the  stove  to  determine  the  diameter  of  the  jacket 
Have  a  door  2$  feet  by  4  feet  cut  in  the  jacket  for  removing  the  ashes  and 
feeding  the  fire.  Have  the  jacket  strongly  made.  See  to  it  that  the  door  in 
the  jacket  is  properly  arranged  so  that  ashes  may  easily  be  removed. 

I  am  often  asked  by  school  trustees,  if  the  stove  were  placed  in  the  center 
of  the  room,  will  not  the  heat  be  more  uniformly  distributed?  I  do  not  see 
how  it  can  be.  By  this  plan  all  the  heat  in  the  stove  is  forced  by  the  flow 
of  pure  air  from  the  outside  through  the  fresh  air  box,  directly  to  within  a 
few  feet  from  the  ceiling.  The  only  escape  for  it  is  through  the  foul  air  reg- 
ister in  the  chimney  near  the  floor.  The  escape  is  by  pressure.  In  a  recent 
test  of  six  school  houses  the  greatest  variation  found  was  3  degrees,  when 
measured  the  same  distance  from  the  floor.  The  thermometer  should  hang 
not  to  exceed  forty  inches  from  the  floor. 

— The  American  School  Board  Journal,  Chicago,  July,  1901. 


Following  nine  cuts  show  basement  and  floor  plan,  eleva- 
tions, front  and  side  views,  and  interior  view  of  one  room,  of 
two-room  school  building  in  district  No.  5,  township  of  Men- 
dota,  Dakota  County.  Located  three  miles  south  of  St.  Paul. 
Furnished  through  the  courtesy  of  Hon.  C.  F.  Staples,  and 
Herman  Kretz  &  Co.,  architects,  St.  Paul. 
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